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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As  the  following  directions  were  intended  for  the  conduct 
of  the  fumilies  of  the  Authoress’s  own  daughters,  and  for 
the  arrangement  of  their  table,  so  as  to  unite  a good  figure 
with  proper  economy,  she  has  avoided  all  excessive  luxury, 
such  as  essence  of  ham,  and  that  wasteful  expenditure  of  large 
quantities  of  meat  for  gravy,  which  so  greatl}'^  contributes  to 
keep  up  the  price,  and  is  no  less  injurious  to  those  who  eat 
than  to  those  whose  penury  obliges  them  to  abstain.  Many 
receipts  are  given  for  things,  which  being  in  daily  use,  the 
mode  of  preparing  them  may  be  supposed  too  well  known  to 
require  a place  in  a Cookery-book ; yet  how  rarely  do  we 
meet  with  fine  melted  butter,  good  toast  and  water,  or  well- 
made  cofice  ! She  makes  no  apology  for  minuteness  in  some 
articles,  or  for  leaving  others  unnoticed,  because  she  does  not 
write  for  professed  cooks.  This  little  work  would  have  been 
a treasure  to  herself  when  she  first  set  out  in  life,  and  she 
thei’clbre  hopes  it  may  prove  useful  to  others.  In  that  ex- 
pectation it  is  given  to  the  Public ; and  as  she  will  receive 
from  it  no  emolument,  so  she  trusts  it  will  escape  without 
censure. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS 


FOR  THE  USE  OF 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  A FAMILY. 

♦ 


lx  every  rank,  those  deserve  the  Greatest  praise,  who  best  acquit 
themselves  of  the  duties  which  their  station  requires.  Indeed,  this 
line  of  conduct  is  not  a matter  of  choice  hut  of  necessity,  if  we  would 
maintain  the  dignity  of  our  character  as  rational  beings. 

In  the  variety  of  female  acquirements,  though  domestic  occupa- 
tions stand  not  so  high  in  esteem  as  they  formerly  did,  yet,  when 
neglected,  they  produce  much  human  misery.  Therewas  a time  when 
ladies  knew  nothing  heyond  their  own  family  concerns  ; but,  in  the 
present  day,  there  are  many  who  know  nothing  them.  Each  of 
those  extremes  should  be  avoided  : but  is  there  no  way  to  unite  in 
the  female  character  cultivation  of  talents  and  habits  of  usefulness  ? 
Happily  there  are  still  great  numbers  in  every  situation  whose 
e.xample  proves  that  this  is  possible.  Instances  may  be  found  of 
ladies  in  the  hiuher  walks  of  life,  who  condescend  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  their  house-steward ; and,  by  overlooking  and  wisely 
dir<  ctin?  the  exfiC-nditure  of  that  part  of  their  husband’s  income, 
which  falls  under  their  own  immediate  inspection,  avoid  the  incon- 
venienc'.-s  of  embarrassed  circumstances.  How  much  more  neces- 
sary, then,  is  domestic  knowledge  in  those  whose  limited  fortunes 
press  on  their  attention  considerations  of  the  strictest  economy  ! 
There  ought  to  be  a material  difference  in  the  degree  of  care which 
a person  of  a large  and  independent  estate  bestows  on  money  con- 
cerns, and  that  of  a person  in  confined  circumstances:  yet  both 
may  very  cornrnendably  employ  some  portion  of  their  time  and 
thought.s  on  this  subject.  I'he  custom  of  the  times  tends  in  some 
rneasure  to  aly^lish  the  distinetions  of  rank  ; and  the  education 
given  to  young  people  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  : but  thougli  the 
leisure  of  the  highr-r  may  be  well  devoted  to  elegant  accomiilish- 
ments,  the  pursuits  of  those-  in  a middle-  lino,  if  less  ornann-ntiil,' 
w-vild  b-:tter  seeure  tlo-ir  own  lia[»piness  and  that  of  others  eon- 
neetcd  with  them.  We  sometimes  bring  up  children  in  a nianm-r 
c 1 -ulaPyl  r if  her  to  tit  tli'-m  i'or  the  station  wo  wish,  than  tliat 
v.  !;-.'  h it  is  likely  th'-y  will  actually  possi-ss  : and  it  is  in  ,Tll  cases 
w-uth  the  while  of  parents  to  consider  wln-llier  tie-  e.\ pei-t,ition  or 
hope  of  rai.ing  their  otl'.spring  above  their  own  situaliou  he  well 
founded. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  understanding  and  disposition,  however,  is 
not  here  alhuled  to  ; for  a judicious  improvement  of  both,  united  to 
firm  and  early -taught  religious  principles,  would  enable  the  happy 
possessor  of  these  advantages  to  act  well  on  all  occasions  : nor  would 
young  ladies  find  domestic  knowledge  a burden,  or  inconsistent 
with  higher  attainments,  if  the  rudiments  of  it  were  inculcated  at 
a tender  age,  when  activity  is  so  pleasing.  If  employment  be  tire- 
some to  a healthy  child,  the  fault  must  be  traced  to  habits  which, 
from  many  causes,  are  not  at  present  favourable  to  the  future  con- 
duct of  women.  It  frequently  happens,  that  before  imi>ressions  of 
duty  are  made  on  the  mind,  ornamental  education  commences  ; and 
it  ever  after  takes  the  lead  ; thus,  what  should  be  only  the  embel- 
lishment, becomes  the  main  business  of  life.  There  is  no  opportu- 
nity of  attaining  a knowledge  of  family  management  atscliool ; and 
during  vacation,  all  subjects  that  might  interfere  with  amusement 
are  avoided. 

When  a girl,  whose  family  moves  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  re- 
turns to  reside  at  her  father’s  liouse  after  comideling  lier  education, 
her  introduction  to  the  gay  world,  and  a continued  course  of  plea- 
sures, persuade  her  at  once  that  she  was  born  to  be  the  ornament  of 
fashionable  circles,  rather  than  to  stoop  (as  she  would  conceive  it) 
to  undertake  the  arrangement  of  a family,  though  by  that  means 
she  might  in  various  ways  augment  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of 
her  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  of  an  inferior  sphere,  and 
especially  in  the  lower  order  of  middling  life,  are  almost  always 
anxious  to  give  their  children  such  advantages  of  education  as 
themselves  did  not  possess.  Whether  their  indulgence  be  produc- 
tive of  the  happiness  so  kindly  aimed  at,  must  be  judged  by  the 
effects,  which  are  not  very  favourable,  if  what  has  been  taught  has 
not  produced  humility  in  herself,  and  increased  gratitude  and  re- 
spect to  the  authors  other  being.  AVere  a young  woman  brought  to 
relish  home  society,  and  the  calm  delights  of  agreeable  occupation, 
before  she  entered  into  the  delusive  scenes  of  pleasure  presented 
by  the  theatre  and  other  dissipations,  it  is  probable  she  would  soon 
make  a comparison  much  in  favour  of  the  former,  especially  if  re- 
straint did  not  give  to  the  latter  additional  relish. 

If  we  carry  on  our  observations  to  married  life,  we  shall  find  a 
love  of  employment  to  be  tlie  source  of  unnumbered  pleasures.  To 
attend  to  the  nursing,  and  at  least  early  instruction  of  children, 
and  rear  a healthy  progeny  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  usefulness  ; to 
preside  over  the  family  and  regulate  the  income  allotted  to  its 
maintenance  ; to  itiake  home  the  sweet  refuge  of  a husband  fatigued 
by  intercourse  with  a jarring  world  ; to  be  his  enlightened  com- 
panion and  the  chosen  friend  of  his  heart ; these,  these  are  woman’s 
duties ! and  delightful  ones  they  are,  if  haply  she  be  luarried  to  a 
man  whose  soul  can  duly  estimate  her  worth,  and  wlio  will  bring 
his  share  to  the  common  stock  of  felicit5\  Of  such  a woman,  one 
may  trply  say,  “ Ilappy  the  man  wlio  can  call  her  his  wife.  Blessed 
are  the  children  who  call  her  mother.” 

When  we  thus  observe  her,  exercising  her  activity  and  best  abili- 
ties in  appropriate  cares  and  increasing  excellence,  are  we  not 
ready  to  say,  she  is  the  agent  for  good  of  that  benevolent  Being 
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who  placed  her  on  earth  to  fulfil  such  sacred  obligations,  not  to 
waste  the  talents  committed  to  her  charge. 

When  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  highest  intellectual  attainments 
may  rind  exercise  in  the  multifarious  occupations  of  the  daughter, 
the’ wife,  the  mother,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house,  can  any  one 
urge  that  the  female  mind  is  contracted  by  domestic  employ  ? 
It  is,  however,  a great  comfort  that  the  duties  of  life  are  within 
the  reach  of  humbler  abilities,  and  that  she  wdiose  chief  aim 
is  to  fulfil  them,  will  rarely  ever  fail  to  acquit  herself  well.  United 
with,  and  perhaps  crowning  all  the  virtuesof  the  female  character, 
is  that  well-directed  ductility  of  mind,  which  occasionally  bends  its 
attention  to  the  smaller  objects  of  life,  knowing  them  to  be  often 
scarcely  less  essential  than  the  greater. 

Hence  the  direction  of  a table  is  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  a 
lady’s  concern,  as  it  involves  judgment  in  expenditure,  respectabi- 
lity of  appearance,  and  the  comfort  of  her  husband  and  those  w'ho 
partake  their  hospitalitJ^ 

The  mode  of  covering  the  table  differs  in  taste.  It  is  not  the 
multiplicity  of  things,  but  the  choice,  the  dressing,  and  the  neat 
pleasing  look  of  the  whole,  which  gives  respectability  to  her  who 
prc?;ides.  Too  much,  or  too  little  dinners  are  extremes  not  uncom- 
mon : the  latter  i-  in  appearance  and  reality  the  effort  of  poverty 
or  penuriousn>  ss  to  be  genteel;  and  the  former,  if  constantly  given, 
may  endanger  the  circumstances  of  those  who  are  not  afllueiit. 

Generally  speaking,  dinners  are  far  less  sumptuous  than  for- 
merly, when  half  a dozen  dishes  were  supplied  for  what  one  now 
costs  ; consequently  those  whose  fortunes  are  not  great,  and  who 
wi.ffi  to  make  a genteel  appearance,  without  extravagance,  regulate 
their  table  aeeordinaly. 


Perhaps  there  arc  f < w incidents  in  which  the  respectability  of  a 
man  is  more  immediately  felt,  than  the  style  of  dinner  to  which  he 
accidf  n^aily  may  bring  home  a visitor.  Every  one  is  to  live  as  he 
can  atiord,  and  the  meal  of  the  tradesman  ought  not  to  emulate  the 
entertiinments  of  the  higher  classes ; but,  if  two  or  throe  di>lies  are 
mil  s rved,  with  the  usual  sauces,  the  table-linen  clean,  tlie  small 
sideU;ard  neatly  1 lid,  and  all  that  is  necessary  he  at  liand,  the  ex- 
pectation of  trie  husband  and  iriend  will  be  gratilied,  because  no 
irr*  ruiaiPy  of  domestic  arrane’em'Tit  will  disturb  the  sodal  intcr- 
cour-'c.  1 he  same  observation  holds  good  on  a larger  scale.  In  all 
situations  ot  lite,  tho  'Titr-rfainment  sliouhl  lie  no  less  suiled  to  the 
station,  than  to  the  f<irturie  of  \.\n:  entertainer  [xiiA  to  the  number 
ai.rl  rat.k  f»f  those  invit<  rl. 

J ho  mann»T  ot  carving  is  now  not  only  a very  necessary  branch 
of  inform  ition.  to  (•nahh-  a lady  tr>  do  the  honours  of  her  table,  but 
makes  a consirT  rilde  difh.rener;  in  Ihi;  con-um()t  ion  of  a family; 
ftral  th' nzli  in  large  [larties  sin;  is  so  rnnrdi  assisted  as  to  render  this 
knowl'fl/(;  aigiarently  of  hss  consequi  nee,  yet  sin'  must  at  times 
t-el  tin:  <1<  tifhnney  ; and  shonhl  not  tail  to  aerpiaint  In  t'-ell  with  an 
attain rrn-nf , the  afivant age  of  which  is  evident  eveiy  (lay. 

Inde-e'!,  as  I iihioris  are  so  th.-eling,  it  is  more  than  [irrdiahle,  that 
bet'.re  toe  end  of  this  century,  gn  at  alt«ntion  to  guests  may  ho 
again  the  mode,  as  it  was  in  the  commenc'  ineut  of  the  lust.  Eomo 
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people  haggle  meat  so  much,  as  not  to  he  able  to  help  half-a-dozen 
persons  decently  from  a large  tongue,  or  a sirloin  of  beef;  and  the 
dish  goes  away  with  the  appearance  of  having  been  gnawed  by  dogs. 
If  tlie  daughters  of  the  family  w'ere  to  take  the  head  of  the  table 
under  the  direction  of  their  mother,  they  would  fiiliil  its  duties 
with  grace,  in  the  same  easy  manner  as  an  early  practice  in  other 
domestic  aftairs  gradually  tits  them  for  their  own  future  houses. 
Habit  alone  can  make  good  carvers  ; but  some  prineinal  directions 
are  hereafter  given,  with  a reference  to  the  annexed  plates. 

The  mistress  of  a family  should  always  remember  that  the  wel- 
fare and  good  management  of  the  house  depend  on  the  eye  of  the 
superior  ; and  consequently  that  nothing  is  too  trifling  for  her 
notice,  whereby  waste  may  be  avoided ; and  this  attention  is  of 
more  importance  now  that  the  price  of  every  necessary  of  life  is  so 
greatly  increased. 

If  a lady  has  never  been  accustomed,  wliile  single,  to  think  of 
family  management,  let  her  not  upon  that  account  fear  that  she 
cannot  attain  it : she  may  consult  others  who  are  more  experienced, 
and  acquaint  herself  with  tlie  necessary  quantities  of  the  several 
articles  of  family  ex]ienditure,  in  ]n’uportion  to  the  number  it  con- 
sists of,  the  i)roper  prices  to  ]iay,  &c.,  &c. 

A minute  account  of  the  annual  income,  and  the  times  of  payment 
should  be  taken  in  writing;  likewise  an  estimate  of  the  supposed 
amount  of  each  article  of  expense  ; and  those  who  are  early  accus- 
tomed to  calculations  on  domestic  articles,  will  acquire  so  accimate 
a knowledge  of  vdiat  their  establishment  rcquiies,  as  will  give 
them  the  happy  medium  between  ])rodigality  and  parsimony,  with- 
out acquiring  the  character  of  meanness.  _ 

Perhaps  few  branches  of  female  education  are  so  useful,  as  great 
readiness  at  figures.  Accounts  shoukl  be  regularly  kept,  and  not 
the  smallest  article  omitted  to  be  entered;  and  if  balanced  eyery 
week  and  month,  &c.,  the  iucome  and  outgoino-s  will  be  ascertained 
with  facility,  and  their  proportions  to  each  other  be  duly  observed. 
Some  people  lix  on  stated  sums  to  be  appropriated  to  each  ditierent 
article,  and  keep  the  money  in  separate  imrses ; as  house,  clothes, 
pocket,  education  of  children,  etc.  Whichever  ^yay  accounts  be 
entered,  a certain  mode  should  be  adopted,  and  strictly  adhered  to. 
Many  women  are  unfortunately  ignorant  of  the  state  of  their  hus- 
band’s income ; and  others  are  only  made  acquainted  with  it,  when 
some  speculative  .project,  or  ])rolitable  trausaefion,  leads  them  to 
make  a false  estimate  of  what  can  be  atlbrded ; and  it  too  often 
happens  that  both  parties,  far  from  consulting  each  other,  squander 
money  in  ways  that  they  would  even  udsh  to  forget : wliereas  may 
riage  should  be  a state  of  mutual  and  i)erfect  conlidencc,  and  simi- 
larity of  pursuits,  which  would  secure  that  happiness  it  was 
intended  to  bestow. 

'J'here  are  so  many  valuable  women  who  excel  as  wives,  that  it  is 
a fair  inference  there  would  bo  few  extravagant  ones,  were  they 
consulted  by  their  husbands  on  subjects  that  conceim  tlie  mutual 
interest  of  both  parties.  Within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of 
these  pages,  many  i'amilics  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
want  of  openness  in  the  man  on  the  subject  of  his  allairs;  and 
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thoxiili  on  these  occasions  the  women  were  blamed,  it  has  after- 
wards appeared,  that  they  never  were  allowed  to  inquire,  or  suf- 
fered to  reason  upon  what  sometimes  seemed  to  them  imprudent. 

Many  families  have  owed  their  prosperity  full  as  much  to  the 
propriety  of  female  management,  as  to  the  knowledge  and  activity 
of  the  father. 

The  lady  of  a general  officer  observed  to  her  man-cook,  that  her 
last  weekly  bill  was  higher  than  usual.  Some  excuse  was  ottered  ; 
— to  which  she  replied  : — “ Such  is  the  sum  I have  allotted  to  house- 
keepin? ; should  it  be  exceeded  one  week,  the  next  must  pay  for  it. 
The  General  will  have  no  public  day  this  week.”  Tlie  fault  was 
never  repeated. 

March’s  “ Family  Book-keeper  ” is  a very  useful  work,  and  saves 
much  trouble  ; the  various  articles  of  expense  being  printed,  wuth 
a column  for  every  day  in  the  year,  so  that  at  one  view  the  amount 
of  expenditure  on  each,  and  the  total  sum  may  be  known. 

llrrady-money  should  be  paid  for  all  such  things  as  come  not  into 
weekly  bills,  and  even  fur  them  a check  is  necessary.  The  best 
places  f)r  purchasing  should  be  attended  to.  In  some  articles  a 
discount  of  rive  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  ready-money  in  London  and 
oGi-  r large  cities,  and  those  who  thus  pay  are  usually  best  served. 
Under  the  idea  of  buying  cheap,  many  go  to  new  shops  ; but  it  is 
safest  to  deal  with  people  of  established  credit,  who  do  not  dispose 
of  goo'ls  by  underselling. 

To  make  tradesmen  wait  for  their  money  injures  them  greatly, 
besides  that  a higiier  itrice  must  be  paid,  and  in  long  bills,  articles 
never  bought  are  often  charged.  l’erha])s  the  irregularity  and 
failure  of  payment  may  have  much  evil  influence  on  the  price  of 
various  articles,  and  may  contribute  to  tlie  destruction  of  many 
families  from  the  hiLdi'st  to  the  lowe.st. 

Thus  r'A'ularl}’  conducted,  the  exact  state  of  money  affairs  will 
be  known  with  ease ; for  it  is  delay  of  payment  that  occasions  con- 
fusion. A nood  cornmon-jdacc  book  should  he  always  at  hand,  in 
v.'hieh  to  enter  such  hints  of  useful  knowhalge,  and  other  observa- 
tions, as  are  viv^ui  h}'  sen-.iblc  cxijcrienced  yaople.  M'ant  of  atten- 
tion h)  what  ii  adviicfl,  or  sup[)Osing  things  too  minute  to  he  worth 
h arinc,  are  the  causes  wliy  ni>  much  ignorance  jirevails  on  noces- 
aary  suijjects  among  tho.ie  who  are  not  backward  in  frivolous 
ones. 

It  is  very  necessary  for  a woman  to  be  informed  of  the  pi-iecs  ami 
gf><’;  !ric-;- ot  all  articles  in  common  use,  and  of  tli(;  hi  st  tinii-s,  as 
W’  il  a<  places,  tor  purchasing  lln  rn.  She  should  also  he  acquainted 
wit.a  the  C'/rnjiarati ve  firici.s  of  [irovisions,  in  order  that  she  niaj'  ho 
al/i"  to  suhstifu^e  tho-e  that  are  most  reasonable,  when  they  will 
answer  as  well  for  others  of  the  same  kind,  hut  whiidi  are  moro 
Co-tij'.  A filse  notion  ot  ecoriortiy  lemls  rminy  to  piirehas"  as  bar- 
gains wh  1*'  is  not  wantefh  and  sometiffies  never  is  n-e,l.  Wb  re  this 
error  iv-.i  .'ol,  niore  moiU’y  woold  remain  for  oile  r |Mirpo-es.  It  is 
n -t  on  .s’l  d arootig  hiwep  f|e;i|i  to  pot  off  a larger  i|uantitv  of 
goo  l-,  by  as-urmee  th  it  th  y are  advatieitii>-  in  nr  iei’;  ami  many 
who  soyqdy  tao'-y  articles  ;iri-  -,o  siieee, .,| 1 1 1 j,,  pi  f^i|  isir,n,  that  pnr- 

icna.sers  not  untrequeiitly  go  tar  heyoml  ile  ir  ori.  inal  intention, 
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even  to  their  future  disquiet.  Some  thintrs  are  better  for  beeping:, 
and,  being:  in  constant  consumption,  should  be  laid  in  accordingly ; 
such  as  paper,  soap,  and  caudles.  Of  these  more  hereafter. 

To  give  unvarying  rules  cannot  be  attempted;  for  people  ought 
to  form  their  conduct  on  their  circumstances,  but  it  is  jmesumed 
that  a judicious  arrangement  according  to  them  will  be  found 
equally  advantageous  to  all.  The  minutiae  of  management  must  be 
regulated  by  every  one’s  fortune  and  rank;  and  some  ladies,  not 
deficient  in  either,  charge  themselves  with  giving  out,  once  in  a 
month,  to  a sui)erintemling  servant,  such  quantities  of  household 
articles,  as  by  observation  and  calculation  they  know  to  be  suffi- 
cient, re.serving  for  their  own  key  the  large  stock  of  things  usually 
laid  in  for  very  large  families  in  the  country.  Should  there  be 
several  more  visitors  than  usual,  they  can  easily  account  for  increase 
of  consumption,  and  vice  versa.  iSuch  a degree  of  judgment  will  be 
respectable  evim  in  the  eye  of  domestics,  if  they  are  not  interested 
in  the  ignorance  of  their  employers  ; and  if  they  are,  their  services 
will  not  com])ensate  for  want  of  honesty. 

When  young  ladies  marry,  they  frequently  continue  their  own 
niaids  in  the  cajiacity  of  house-keepers  ; who,  as  they  may  be  more 
attached  to  their  interest  than  strangers,  become  very  valuable  ser- 
vants. To  such,  the  economical  observations  in  this  work  will  be 
as  useful  as  the  cookery  ; and  it  is  recommended  to  be  strictly  ob- 
seiwant  of  both,  wdiich  in  the  course  of  time  will  make  them  familiar 
in  the  ])ractice. 

It  is  much  to  bo  feared,  that  for  the  waste  of  many  of  the 
good  things  that  God  has  given  for  our  use,  not  abuse,  the  mis- 
tress and  servants  of  great  houses  will  hereafter  be  called  to  a 
strict  account. 

Some  part  of  every  person’s  fortune  should  be  devoted  to  charity; 
by  which  “ a ])ious  woman  will  build  up  her  house  before  God, 
while  she  that  is  foolish  (f.e.  lends  nothing  to  the  Lord),  pulls  it 
down  with  her  hands.”  No  one  can  complain  of  the  want  of  gifts 
to  the  poor  in  this  land  : but  there  is  a mode  of  relief  which  would 
add  greatly  to  their  comfort,  and  which  being  prepared  from  super- 
fluity, and  such  mateiials  as  are  often  thrown  awaj',  tlie  e.xpense 
M’ouid  not  be  felt.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  work  some  hints  for 
preparing  the  above  are  given. 

By  good  hours,  especially  early  breakfast,  a familj’  is  more 
regular,  and  much  time  is  saved.  If  orders  be  given  soon  in  the 
morning,  there  will  be  more  time  to  e.xecute  them  ; and  servants  by 
doing  their  work  with  ease,  will  be  more  equal  to  it,  and  fewer  will 
be  necessary. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  general  expense  will  be  reduced, 
and  much  time  saved,  if  everything  be  kept  m its  proper  jdace,  ap- 
plied to  its  proper  use,  and  mended,  ■when  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent will  allow,  as  soon  as  broken. 

If  the  economy  of  time  was  duly  considered,  the  useful  afl'airs 
transacted  before  amusements  were  allowed,  and  a regular  plan  of 
em])loynient  was  daily  laid  dowm,  a great  deal  might  be  done 
without  hurry  or  fatigue;  and  it  would  be  a most  pleasant  retro- 
Bpect  at  the  end  of  the  year,  were  it  possible  to  enumerate  ell  the 
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valuable  acquirements  made,  and  the  good  actions  performed  by  an 
active  woman. 

If  the  subject  of  servants  be  thought  ill-timed  in  a book  upon 
family  arrangement,  it  must  be  by  those  who  do  not  recollect  that 
the  regularity  and  good  management  of  the  heads  will  be  insuffi- 
cient, if  not  seconded  by  those  'who  are  to  execute  orders.  It  be- 
hoves every  person  to  be  extremely  careful  whom  he  takes  into  his 
service  ; to  be  very  minute  in  investigating  the  character  he  re- 
ceives, ami  equally  cautious  and  scrupulously  just  in  giving  one  to 
others.  Were  this  attended  to,  many  bad  people  would  be  incapaci- 
tated for  doing  mischief,  by  abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  It 
may  be  fairly  asserted  that  the  robbery  or  waste,  which  is  but  a 
milder  epithet  for  the  unfaithfulness  of  a servant,  wall  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  that  master  or  mistress  who  knowing,  or  having  well- 
founded  su>picions  of  any  such  faults,  is  prevailed  upon  by  false 
pity  or  entreaty,  to  slide  him  into  another  place.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  who  are  unfortunately  capricious,  and  often  refuse  to 
give  a character  because  they  are  disjjieased  that  a servant  leaves 
their  service  : but  this  is  unpardonable,  and  an  absolute  robbery,  ser- 
vants hav  ng  no  inheritance,  and  depending  on  their  fair  name  for 
employment.  To  refuse  countenance  to  the  evil,  and  to  encourage 
the  good  Servant,  are  actions  due  to  society  at  large  ; and  such  as 
are  honest,  frugal  and  attentive  to  their  duties  should  be  liberally 
rewarded,  which  would  encourage  merit,  and  inspire  servants  with 
zeal  to  acquit  them.selves. 

It  may  be  but  proper  to  observe  that  a retributive  justice  usually 
marks  persons  in  that  station  sooner  or  later  even  in  tliis  world. 
The  extravagant  and  idle  in  servitude  are  ill  prepared  for  the  in- 
dustry and  sobriety  on  which  their  own  future  welfare  so  essentially 
depends.  Th<  ir  faults,  and  the  attendant  punishment,  come  home 
whent’ney  have  children  of  their  own  ; find  sometimes  much  sooner. 
They  will  their  own  folly  and  wickedness  perpetuated  in  their 
offspring,  whom  they  must  not  expect  to  be  better  than  the  example 
and  instruction  given  by  themselves. 

It  was  the  ob-ervition  of  a very  sensible  and  experienced  woman, 
that  she  coidd  always  read  the  fate  of  her  servants  who  married  ; 
those  who  had  he-  n lai^hfiil  and  industrious  in  her  service,  con- 
tinued their  good  habits  in  tln  ir  own  families,  and  became  res[)ect- 
ahle  memhersof  the  eommunity  ; those  who  were  theeoiitrary,  never, 
were  succ'  , .ml,  and  not  urifrcquerillv  were  reiliiced  to  tlu^  i)aridi. 

A proper  quantity  of  household  urtieles  should  he  alwa3's  ready, 
and  more  bought  in  before  the  otfuTs  he  consumed,  to  prevent  iu- 
convenience,  » speeially  in  the  country. 

A hill  of  j)'ir''<ls  and  roei  jpt  should  he  ref|uin'd,  oven  if  tlio 
money  he  f>aid  at  the  time  of  purehase  ; and,  to  avoitl  tiii.sf.dces,  l(,t 
the  gwf-;  compared  with  tliese  when  first  brought  home. 

Ihou.'h  it  is  very  di.sagrc'eahle  to  siispr  et  any  one’s  hoiic..tj’,  and 
perhaps  rnistikes  fiave  been  unintentional,  yet  it  is  pniibut  to 
weigh  meat,  Rug.irs,  ficc.,  wdon  brought  in,  and  eotiipaie  with  tlio 
charge.  i he  hiiteher  should  he  ordert  rl  to  senil  the  weight  with 
the  meat,  and  ttie  cook  to  file  these  cheeks,  to  ho  c.vamiaed  when 
the  wecklv  bill  shall  he  delivered. 
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Much  trouble  and  irregularity  are  saved  when  there  is  company, 
if  servants  are  required  to  prepare  the  table  and  sideboard  in  similar 
ordei’  daily. 

All  things  likely  to  be  wanted  should  be  in  readiness  : sugars  of 
difl'erent  qualities  kept  broken,  currants  washed,  picked,  and  per- 
fectly dry,  spices  pounded,  and  kept  in  very  small  bottles  close 
corked  ; not  more  than  will  be  used  in  four  or  live  weeks  should  be 
pounded  at  a time.  Much  less  is  necessary  than  when  boiled  whole 
m gravies,  &c. 

Where  luncheons  or  suppers  are  served  (and  in  every  house  some 
7)rcparalion  is  necessary  for  accidental  visitors)  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  such  things  in  readiness  as  are  proper  for  either,  and  a list 
of  several  will  be  subjoined,  a change  of  which  may  be  agreeable, 
and  if  duly  managed  will  be  attended  with  little  expense  and  much 
convenience. 

A ticket  should  be  exchanged  by  the  cook  for  every  loaf  of 
bread,  which  when  returned  will  show  the  number  to  be  paid  for; 
as  tallies  may  bo  altered,  unless  one  is  kept  by  each  party. 

Those  who  arc  served  with  brewi'f’s  beer,  or  any  other  articles 
not  paid  for  weekly,  or  on  delivery,  should  keep  a book  fur  entering 
the  dates;  whicli  will  not  only  serve  to  prevent  overcharges,  but 
will  show  the  whole  year’s  consumption  at  one  view. 

An  inventory  of  furniture,  linen,  and  China,  should  be  kept,  and 
the  things  examined  by  it  twice  a year,  or  oi'tener,  if  there  be  a 
change  of  servants;  into  each  of  whose  care  the  articles  used  by 
him  or  her,  should  be  entrusted,  with  a list,  as  is  done  with 
plate.  Tickets  of  parchment,  with  the  family  name,  numhered, 
and  specifying  what  bed  it  belongs  to,  shonld  be  sewed  on  each 
feather-bed,  bolster,  pillow,  and  blanket.  Knives,  forks,  and  liouse- 
clolhs,  are  often  delicient : these  accidents  might  he  obviated,  if  an 
article  at  the  head  of  every  list  required  tlie  former  sliould  be  pro- 
duced whole  or  broken,  and  the  marked  part  ot  the  linen,  tliough 
all  tlie  others  should  be  worn  out.  The  inducement  to  take  care  of 
glass  is  in  some  measure  removed,  by  the  increased  jirico  given  for 
old  Hint  glass. — Those  who  wish  for  triile  dishes,  butter-stands, 
&c.,  at  a lower  charge  than  cut  glass,  may  buy  them  made  in  moulds, 
of  which  there  is  a great  variety  that  look  extremely  well,  it  not 
placed  near  the  more  beautiful  articles. 

The  irrice  of  starch  de])ends  upon  that  of  flour;  the  best  will 
keep  good  in  a dry  wann  room  for  some  j'ears ; therefore  when 
bread  is  cheap  it  maj^  be  bought  to  advantage,  and  covered  elo.se. 

SuGAKS  being  an  article  of  considerable  expense  in  all  tamilies, 
the  j)urchase  demands  jjarticular  attention.  The  eheapest  does  not 
go  so  far  as  that  more  relincd  ; and  there  is  dilference  even  in  the 
degree  of  sweetness.  The  white  should  be  chosen  that  is  close, 
heavy,  and  shining.  The  best  sort  of  brown  has  a bright  gravelly 
look,  ami  it  is  often  to  be  bought  pure  as  imported.  East  India 
sugars  are  iiner  for  the  ])rice,  but  not  so  strong,  consequently  uniit 
for  wines  and  sweetmeats,  but  do  well  for  common  puriwses,  if 
good  of  tlieir  kind.  To  prepare  white  sugar,  pounded,  rolling  it 
with  a liottle,  and  sifting,  wastes  less  than  a mortar. 

Cuudlcs  made  in  coul  weather  are  best ; and  when  their  price. 
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and  that  of  soap,  which  rise  and  fall  together,  is  likely  to  be  higher, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  lay  in  the  stock  of  both.  This  information  the 
chandler  can  always  give  ; they  are  better  for  keeping  eight  or  ten 
months,  and  will  not  injure  for  two  years,  if  properly  placed  in  the 
cool ; and  there  are  few  articles  that  better  deserve  care  in  buy- 
ing, and  allowing  a due  quantity  of,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
family. 

Paper  improves  by  keeping,  and  if  bought  by  half  or  whole  reams 
will  be  much  cheaper  than  if  purchased  by  the  quire.  It  is  priuci- 

Eally  made  from  rags,  of  which  there  is  some  scarcity,  which  might 
e obviated  if  an  order  were  given  to  a servant  in  every  family  to 
keep  a bag  to  receive  all  the  waste  bits  from  cuttings  out,  &c. 

Many  well-meaning  servants  are  ignorant  of  the  best  means  of 
managing,  and  thereby  waste  as  much  as  would  maintain  a small 
family,  besides  causing  the  mistress  of  the  house  much  chagrin  by 
their  irregularity  ; and  many  families,  from  a want  of  method, 
have  the  appearance  of  chance  rather  than  of  regular  system.  To 
avoid  this,  the  following  hints  may  be  useful  as  well  as  econo- 
mical : — 

Every  article  should  be  kept  in  that  place  best  suited  to  it,  as 
much  waste  may  thereby  be  avoided,  viz. — 

Vegetables  will  keep  best  on  a stone  floor  if  the  air  be  excluded. — 
ileat  in  a cold  dry  place. — Sugar  and  sweetmeats  require  a dry 
place  ; so  does  salt.— ^'andles  cold,  but  not  damp. — Dried  meats, 
nams,  &c.  the  same. — liice  and  all  sorts  of  seeds  for  puddings,  &c. 
should  be  closely  covered  to  preserve  from  insects. 

Bread  is  so  heavy  an  article  of  expense  that  all  waste  should  he 
guarded  against ; and  having  it  cut  in  the  room  will  tend  much  to 
prevent  it.  It  should  not  be  cut  until  a day  old.  Earthen  pans 
and  covers  keep  it  best. 

Straw  to  lay  apples  on  should  be  quite  dry  to  prevent  a musty 
taste. 

Large  pears  should  be  tied  up  by  the  stalk. 

Ba.sil,  savoury,  or  knotted  marjoram,  or  London  thyme,  to  be  used 
when  herbs  are  ordered  ; but  with  discretion,  as  they  are  very 
pungent. 

Ihe  be-t  means  to  ymeserve  blankets  from  moths  is  to  fold  and 
lay  them  under  the  feather-beds  that  are  in  use;  and  they  shouhl 
be  shaken  occasionally.  When  sfhled,  they  should  bo  waslied,  not 
scoured. 

.SrKia,  by  softening  the  water,  savesa  great  deal  of  .soap.  It  shouhl 
be  melted  in  a large  Jug  of  water,  some  of  which  jioiir  into  tlie  tubs 
and  boiler ; and  when  tbe  lather  becomes  weak,  add  more.  'J’ho 
new  improvement  on  s^dt  .soap  is,  if  jiropf-rly  u.sed,  a saving  of  near 
half  in  quantity  ; and  Uiough  .something  dearer  tliaii  tlio  hard,  ro- 
dnees  the  prie<;  of  washing  eonsiderahly. 

Many  g'»</d  laundresses  advise  soa[)ing  linen  in  warm  water  (he 
night  previous  to  washing,  as  facilitating  the  operation  with  less 
’ friction. 

Soap  should  be  cut  with  a wire  or  twine,  in  jiieees  Unit  will  tnako 
a long  square  when  tirst  IcouglLt  in,  and  kept  out  <d'  tbe  air  two  or 
Three  weeks  ; for  if  it  dry  quick,  it  will  crack,  and  when  wet,  break. 
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Put  it  on  a shelf,  leaving:  a space  between,  and  let  it  grow  hard 
gradually.  Thus,  it  will  save  a full  third  in  the  consumption. 

Some  of  the  lemons  and  oranges  used  for  juice  sliould  be 
pared  first  to  preserve  the  peel  dry ; some  should  be  halved,  and 
when  squeezed,  the  pulp  cutout,  and  the  outsides  dried  for  grating. 
If  for  boiling  in  any  liquid,  the  first  way  is  best.  When  these 
fruits  are  cheap,  a proper  quantity  should  be  bought  and  prepared 
as  above  directed,  especially  by  those  who  live  in  the  country, 
where  they  cannot  always  be  had  ; and  they  are  perpetually  wanted 
in  cookery. 

When  whites  of  eggs  are  used  for  jelly,  or  other  purposes,  con- 
trive to  have  pudding,  custard,  &c.  to  employ  the  yolks  also.  Should 
you  not  want  them  for  several  hours,  beat  them  up  with  a little 
water,  and  put  them  in  a cool  place,  or  they  will  be  hardened  and 
useless.  It  was  a mistake  of  old,  to  think  that  the  whites  made 
cakes  and  puddings  lieavy ; on  the  contrary,  if  beaten  long  and 
separately,  they  contribute  greatly  to  give  lightness,  are  an  advan- 
tage to  paste,  and  make  a pretty  dish  beaten  with  fruit,  to  set  in 
cream,  &e. 

If  copper  utensils  be  used  in  the  kitchen,  the  cook  should  be 
charged  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  tin  be  rubbed  off;  and  to 
have  them  fresh  done  when  the  least  defect  appears,  and  never  to 
put  by  any  soup,  gravy,  &c.  in  them,  or  any  metal  utensil ; stone 
and  earthen  vessels  should  be  provided  for  those  purposes,  as  like- 
wise plenty  of  common  dishes,  that  the  table  set  may  be  used  to 
put  by  cold  meat. 

Tin  vessels,  if  kept  damp,  soon  rust,  which  causes  holes  Fen- 
ders, and  tin  linings  of  ffower-pots,  &c.,  should  be  painted  every 
year  or  two. 

Vegetables  soon  sour  and  corrode  metals,  and  glazed  red  ware,  by 
which  a strong  poison  is  produced.  Some  years  ago,  the  death  of 
several  gentlemen  was  occasioned  by  the  cook  sending  a ragout  to 
table,  which  she  had  kept  from  the  preceding  day  in  a copper  vessel 
badly  tinned. 

Vinegar,  by  its  acidity,  does  the  same,  the  glazing  being  of  lead 
or  arsenic. 

To  cool  liquors  in  hot  weather,  dip  a cloth  in  cold  water,  and 
wrap  it  round  the  bottle  two  or  three  times,  then  place  it  in  the 
sun;  renew  the  process  once  or  twice. 

The  best  way  of  scalding  fruits,  or  boiling  vinegar,  is  in  a stone 
jar  on  a hot  iron  hearth  ; or  by  putting  the  vessel  into  a saucepan 
of  water,  called  a water-bath. 

If  chocolate,  coffee,  jelly,  gruel,  bark,  &c.,  be  suffered  to  boil  over, 
the  strength  is  lost. 

The  cook  should  be  encouraged  to  be  carefiilof  coals  and  cinders  ; 
for  the  latter  there  is  a new  contrivance  to  sift,  without  dispersing 
the  dust  of  the  ashes,  by  means  of  a covered  tin  bucket. 

Small  coal  wetted  makes  the  strongest  fire  for  the  back,  but  must 
remain  untouched  until  it  cake.  Cinders,  lightly  wet,  give  a great 
degree  of  heat,  and  are  better  than  coal  for  furnaces,  ironing-stoves, 
and  ovens. 
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The  cook  should  be  charged  to  take  care  of  jelly-bags,  tapes  for 
the  collared  things,  &c.,  which  if  not  perfectly  scalded,  and  kept 
dry,  give  an  unpleasant  flavour  when  next  used. 

Cold  water  thrown  on  cast  iron,  when  hot,  will  crack  it. 

In  the  following,  and  indeed  all  other  receipts,  though  the  quan- 
tities may  be  as  accurately  directed  as  possible,  yet  much  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  person  who  uses  them.  The  diti'erent 
tastes  of  people  require  more  or  less  of  the  flavour  of  spices,  salt, 
garlic,  butter,  &c.,  which  can  never  be  ordered  by  general  rules  ; 
and  if  the  cook  has  not  a good  taste,  and  attention  to  that  of  her 
employer’s,  not  all  the  ingredients  which  nature  and  art  can  furnish, 
will  give  exquisite  flavour  to  her  dishes.  The  proper  articles  should 
be  at  hand,  and  she  must  proportion  them  uritil  the  true  zest  be 
obtained,  and  a variety  of  flavour  be  given  to  the  different  dishes 
served  at  the  same  time. 

Those  who  require  maigre  dishes  will  And  abundance  in  this  little 
'work  ; and  where  they  are  not  strictly  so,  by  suet  or  bacon  being 
directed  in  stuffings,  the  cook  must  use  butter  instead;  and  where 
:meat  gravies  (or  stock,  as  they  are  called),  are  ordered,  those  made 
of  fish  must  be  adopted. 


DIRECTIOXS  FOR  CARVINO. 

The  camdng  knife  for  a lady  should  be  light,  and  of  a middling 
•size  and  rine  edge.  Strength  is  less  required  than  address,  in  the 
•manner  of  using  it:  and  to  facilitate  this,  the  cook  shall  give  orders 
•to  the  butcher  to  divide  the  joints  of  the  bones  of  all  carcase  joints 
of  mutton,  lamb,  and  veal  (such  as  neck,  breast,  and  loin),  which 
may  then  he  easily  cut  into  thin  slices  attached  to  the  adjoining 
bones.  If  the  whole  of  the  meat  belonging  to  each  bone  should 
be  t'»o  thick,  a small  slice  may  be  taken  off  between  every  two 
br>nes. 

The  more  fleshy  joints  (as  fillet  of  veal,  leg  or  saddle  of  mutton, 
and  he*  f/  are  to  be  helped  in  thin  slices,  neatly  cut  and  smooth  ; 
obser\itig  to  let  the  knife  pass  down  to  the  hone  in  the  mutton  and 
beef  join:-. 

The  uidi  should  not  be  too  far  off  the  carver;  as  it  gives  an  awk- 
ward iipp-iir.ince,  and  makes  the  task  more  difficult.  Attention  is 
to  y>f;  p.iid  to  help  every  one  to  a part  of  such  articles  as  arc  con- 
sider* d til*-  h«*st. 

in  lo  ipin'/  fi.sh,  take  care  not  to  break  the  flakes;  which  in  nod 
and  v* : y ':<*sfi  salmon  are  large,  and  contrilmte  much  to  the  beauty 
of  it-s  *i|)i.*  aiance.  A fish-knife,  not  Ic  ing  sharp,  divides  it  best  on 
this  a<  i-ount.  Help  a part  of  the  roe  rnilt,  or  liver,  to  each  person. 
The  h e,,  of  carp,  parts  of  those  of  cod  and  salrnoti,  sounds  (d'cod 
and  fi  is  <)t  turbot,  are  likewise  esteemed  niceties,  and  an*  to  he  at- 
tendeii  lecordinsfly. 

In  c i up  any  wild-fowl,  duck,  goose,  or  turkey,  for  a largo 
party,  it  \ou  cut  the  slices  down  from  ,,iiuon  to  pinion,  without 
making  w tiers,  there  will  he  more  prime  |)i'.ec3. 
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A Cod’s  Head.  Fish  in  general  requires  very  little  carving,  the 
fleshy  parts  being  those  principally  esteemed.  A cod’s  head  and 

shoulders,  ■when  in  season,  and 
properly  boiled,  is  a very 
genteel  and  handsome  dish. 
W hen  cut,  it  should  be  done 
■tt'ith  a lish-trowel,  and  the 
parts,  about  the  back-  bone  on 
the  shoulders  are  the  most 
firm  and  the  best.  Take  off 
a piece  quite  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  direction  a,  h,  c,  d, 
putting  in  the  spoon  at  a,  c,  and  with  each  slice  of  ffsh  give  a 
piece  of  the  sound,  which  lies  underneath  the  back-bone  and  lines 
it,  the  meat  of  which  is  thin,  and  a little  darker-coloured  than 
the  body  of  the  ffsh  itself.  About  the  head  are  many  delicate 
parts,  and  a great  deal  of  the  jelly  kind.  The  jelly  part  Lies 
about  the  jawbones,  and  the  firm  parts  within  the  head.  Some 
are  fond  of  the  palate,  and  others  the  tongue,  which  likewise  may 
be  got  by  putting  a spoon  into  the  mouth. 

Aitch-bone  of  Beef. — Cut  off  a slice  an  inch  thick  all  the 
length  from  a tob,  and  then  help.  The  soft  fat,  which  resembles  mar- 
row, lies  at  the  back  of  the  bone,  below  c : the  firm  fat  must  be  cut 


in  horizontal  slices  at  the  edge  of  the  meat  d.  It  is  proper  to  ask 
which  is  preferred,  as  tastes  differ.  The  skewer  that  keeps  tlie 
meat  properly  together  when  boiling  is  here  shown  at  a.  This 
should  be  drawn  out  before  it  is  served  up  ; or,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  the  skewer  in,  put  a silver  one. 

Sirloin  of  Beef  may  be  begun  either  at  the  end,  or  by  cutting 

into  the  middle.  It  is  usual 
to  inquire  whether  the  outside 
or  inside  is  preferred.  For  the 
outside,  the  slice  should  be  cut 
down  to  the  bones?  and  the 
same  with  every  folloAving  help- 
ing. Slice  the  inside  likewise, 
and  give  with  each  piece  some  of 
the  fat. 

The  inside  done  as  follows 
eats  excellently  : — Have  ready 
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some  fine  shalot  vinegar  boiliu hot ; mince  the  meat  larj^e,  and  a 
good  deal  of  fat ; sprinkle  it  with  salt,  and  ponr  the  shalot  vinegar 
and  the  gravy  on  it.  Help  with  a spoon,  as  quickly  as  possible  on 
hot  plates. 

Round  or  Buttock  of  Beef  is  cut  in  the  same  way  as  fillet  of 
veal.  It  should  be  kept  even  all  over. 

"When  helping  the  fat,  observe  not  to  hack  it,  but  cut  it  smooth. 
A deep  slice  should  be  cut  off  the  beef  before  you  begin  to  help,  as 
directed  for  the  Edge-bone. 

FiUet  of  Veal. — In  an  ox  this  part  is  round  of  beef.  Ask 
whether  the  brown  outside  be  liked,  otherwise  help  the  next  slice. 
The  bone  is  taken  out  and  the  meat  tied  close,  before  dressing ; 
which  makes  the  fillet  very  solid.  It  should  be  cut  thin  and  very 
smooth.  A stuffing  is  put  into  the  flap  which  completely  covers  it ; 
you  must  cut  deep  into  this,  and  help  a thin  slice,  as  likewise  of 
fat.  From  carelessness  in  not  covering  the  latter  with  paper,  it  is 
sometimes  dried  up,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  carver. 

Breast  of  Veal. — One  part  (which  is  called  the  brisket)  is 
thickest,  and  has  gristles  ; put  your  knife  about  four  inches  from 
the  edge  of  this,  and  cut  through  it,  which  will  separate  the  ribs 
from  the  brisket. 

Calf’s  Head  has  a great  deal  of  meat  upon  it,  if  properly 
managed.  Cut  slices 
from  a to  h,  letting 
the  knife  go  close  to 
the  bone.  In  the 
fleshy  part,  at  the 
neck  end  c,  there  lies 
the  throat  sweet- 
bread, which  you 
should  help  a .slice  of 
from  c to  d with  the 
other  part.  !Many  like  the  eye;  which  you  must  cut  out  with  the 
point  of  your  knife,  and  divide  in  two.  if  the  jaw-bone  be  taken 
off,  there  wiU  be  found  some  fine  lean.  Under  the  head  is  the 
palate,  which  is  reckoned  a nicety  ; the  lady  of  the  house  should  be 
acquainU-d  with  all  things  that  are  thought  so,  that  she  may  dis- 
tribute them  among  her  guest.s. 

Shotilder  of  Mutton.— 


This  i.H  a very  good  joint,  and 
by  many  preferred  to  the  leg  ; 
it  being  very  full  of  gravy,  if 
properly  roa.sted,  and  prvluces 
many  nice  bits.  The  figure 
represents  it  as  laid  in  the 
dish  with  its  back  iipfj»  rmo,Ht. 

When  it  is  first  cut,  it  should 
be  in  the  hollow  part  of  it,  in  wi.j 
should  be  passed  deep  to  ,he  bone. 

The  prime  part  of  the  fat 
cut  out  in  thin  slices 
and  the  hollow  part  cut  in  the  line 


direction  of  n,  h,  and  tho  knife 


lies  on  the  oiit<  r < (lge,  and  it  is  to  bo 
in  the  dir<  etionofe  to  f.  If  many  nro  at  table, 
«,  h,  is  eaten,  some  very  good 
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and  delieate_  slices  may  be  cut  out  on  each  side  the  ridge  of  the 
blade-bone,  in  the  direction  c,  cl.  The  line  between  these  two  dotted 
lines,  is  that  in  the  direction  of  which  the  edge  or  ridge  of  the  blade- 
bone  lies,  and  cannot  be  cut  across. 

Leg  of  Mutton.— A leg  of  wether  mutton  (which  is  the  best 
flavoured)  may  be  known  by  a round  lump  of  fat  at  the  edge  of  the 

broadest  part.  The  best 
part  is  in  the  midway,  at 
0,  between  the  knuckle 
and  farther  end.  Begin 
to  help  here,  by  cutting 
thin  deep  slices  to  c.  If 
the  outside  is  not  fat 
enough,  help  some  from 
the  side  of  the  broad  end 
in  slices  from  e to/.  This 
part  is  the  most  juicy; 
but  many  prefer  the  knuckle,  which,  in  tine  mutton,  will  be  very 
tender  though  dry.  There  are  very  tine  slices  on  the  back  of 
the  leg ; turn  it  up,  and  cut  the  broad  end ; not  in  the  direction  you 
did  the  other  side,  but  longways.  To  cut  out  the  cramp-bone,  take 
hold  of  the  shank  with  your  left  hand,  and  cut  down  to  the  thigh- 
bone at  d ; then  pass  the  knife  under  the  cramp-bone  on  the  direc- 
tion, d,  g. 

A Fore  Quarter  of  Lamb. — Separate  the  shoulder  from  the 
sooven  (which  is  the  breast  and  ribs),  by  passing  the  knife  under  in 
the  direction  of  «,  h,  c,  d\  keeping  it  towards  you  horizontally,  to 

prevent  cutting  the  meat 
too  much  off  the  bones. 
If  grass-lamb,  the  shoul- 
der being  large,  put  it  into 
another  dish.  Squeeze 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon 
on  the  other  part,  and 
sprinkle  a little  salt  and 
pepper.  Then  separate 
the  gristly  part  from  the 
ribs  in  the  lino  c,  c ; and  help  either  from  that,  or  from  the  ribs, 
as  may  be  chosen. 

Haimeli  of  Venison. — Cut  down  to  the  bone  in  the  line  a,  h,  c , 

in  the  figure,  to  let 
out  the  gravy  : then 
turn  the  broad  end 
of  the  haunch  to- 
wards you,  put  in 
the  knife  at  b,  and 
cut  as  deep  as  you 
can  to  the  end  of  the 
haunch  d ; then  help 
in  thin  slices,  observ- 
ing to  give  some  fat  to  each  person.  There  is  more  fat  (which  is  a 
favourite  part)  on  the  left  side  of  c and  d than  on  the  other ; and 
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those  who  help  must  take  care  to  proportion  it,  as  likewise  the  gravy, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  company. 

Haunch  of  Mutton  is  the  leg  and  part  of  the  loin,  cut  so  as  to 
resemble  hatinch  of  venison,  and  is  to  be  helped  at  table  in  the  same 
manner. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. — Cut  long  thin  slices  from  the  tail  to  the 
end,  beginning  close  to  the  backbone.  If  a large  joint,  the  slice 
may  be  divided.  Cut  some  fat  from  the  sides. 

Ham  may  be  cut  three  ways ; the  common  method  is,  to 
begin  in  the  middle,  by  long 
slices  from  a to  h,  from  the 
centre  through  the  thick  fat. 

This  brings  to  the  prime  at 
tirst ; which  is  likewise  accom- 
plished by  cutting  a small 
round  hole  on  the  top  of  the 
ham,  as  at  c,  and  with  a sharp 
knife  enlarging  that  by  cut- 
ting successive  thin  circles ; this  preserves  the  gravy  and  keeps 
the  meat  moist. 

The  last  and  most  saving  way  is,  to  begin  at  the  hock  end,  and 
proceed  onwards. 

Ham  that  is  used  for  pies,  &c.  should  be  cut  from  the  under  side, 
first  taking  off  a thick  slice. 

Sucking  Pig. — The  cook  usually  divides  the  body  before 
it  is  sent  to  table,  and  garnishes  the  dish  with  the  jaws  and 
ears. 

The  first  thing  is,  to  separate  a shoulder  from  the  carcase  on  one 
side,  and  then  the  leg  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  given  by  the 
dotted  line  «,  h,  c.  The  ribs  aro 
then  to  be  divided  into  about 
two  helpings  ; and  an  ear  or  jaw 
presented  with  them,  and  plenty 
of  sauce.  The  joints  may  either 
be  divided  into  two  each,  or 
pieces  may  be  cut  from  them. 

I'he  ribs  are  reckoned  the  finest  part ; but  some  people  prefer 
the  neck  end,  between  the  shoulders. 

Gooso. — Cut  off  the  ayjron  in  the  circular  line  a,  h,  c ; and  pour 
into  the  bo^ly  a glass  of 
port  wine ; and  a largo 
tea-spoonful  of  mustard, 
firH  mi.Tcd  at  the  side- 
board. Turn  the  nf'Ck  end  of 
the  goose  towards  you,  and 
cut  the  whole  breast  in 
long  slices  from  one  wing 
to  another  ; but  only  re- 
move them  as  you  fudp  each  p<'rson,  iinlf'ss  the  company  is  so 
large  as  to  require  the  legs  lik''wiso.  'fliis  way  gives  more 
prime  bits  than  by  making  wings.  'I'ako  off  the  leg,  by  put- 
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ling  the  fork  into  the  small  end  of  the  bone,  pressing  it  to 
the  body,  and  having  passed  the  knife  at  d,  turn  the  leg  back, 
and  if  a young  bird  it  will  easily  separate.  To  take  off  the  wing, 
put  your  fork  into  the  small  end  of  the  pinion,  and  press  it  close  to 
the  body ; then  put  in  the  knife  at  d,  and  divide  the  joint,  taking 
it  down  in  the  direction  d,  c.  Nothing  but  practice  will  enable 
people  to  hit  the  joint  exactly  at  the  first  trial.  When  the  leg  and 
wing  of  one  side  are  done,  go  on  to  the  other;  but  it  is  not  often 
necessary  to  cut  up  the  whole  goose,  unless  the  company  be  very 
large.  There  are  two  side  bones  by  the  wing,  which  may  be  cut 
off",  as  likewise  the  back  and  lower  side-bones  ; but  the  best  pieces 
arc  the  breast,  and  the  thighs  after  being  divided  from  the  arum- 
sticks. 

Haro. — The  best  way  of  cutting  it  up  is,  to  put  the  point  of  the 
knife  under  the  shoulder  at  «,  aud  so  cut  all  the  way^  down  to  the 
rump,  on  one  side  of  the  back-bone,  in  the  line  a,  h.  Do  the  same 

on  the  other  side,  so 
that  the  whole  hare  will 
be  divided  into  three 
parts.  Cut  the  back 
into  four,  which  with 
the  legs  is  the  part  most 
esteemed.  The.  shoul- 
der must  be  cut  off  in 
a circidar  line,  as  c,  d, 
a ; lay  the  pieces  neatly 
on  the  dish  as  you  cut 
them,  and  then  help  the  company,  giving  some  pudding  and  gravy 
to  every  person.  This  way  can  only  be  practised  when  the  hare 
is  young;  if  old,  do  not  divide  it  down,  which  will  require  a strong 
arm ; but  put  the  knife  between  the  leg  and  back,  and  give  it  a 
little  turn  inwards  at  the  joint,  which  you  must  endeavour  to  hit, 
and  not  to  break  by  force.  When  both  legs  are  taken  off,  there 
is  a tine  collop  on  each  side  the  back,  then  divide  the  back  into 
as  many  pieces  as  you  please,  and  take  off  the  shoulders,  which 
are  by  many  preferred,  and  are  called  the  sportsman’s  pieces. 
When  every  one  is  helped,  cut  off'  the  head,  put  your  knife  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  divide  them,  which  will  enable 
you  to  lay  the  upper  flat  on  your  plate:  then  put  the  point 
of  the  knife  into  the  centre,  aud  cut  the  head  into  two. 
The  cars  and  brains  may  be  helped  then  to  those  who  like 
them. 

Carve  Rabbits  as  directed  the  latter  way  for  hare  ; cutting  the 
back  into  two  pieces,  which  with  the  legs  are  the  prime. 

A Fowl. — A boiled  fowl’s  legs  are  bent  inwards,  and  tucked 
into  the  belly;  but  before  it  is  served,  the  skewers  are  to  be  re- 
moved. Lay  the  fowl  on  your  plate,  and  place  the  joints,  as  cut  off', 
on  the  dish.  Take  the  wing  off'  in  the  direction  of  a to  h,  only 
dividing  the  joint  with  your  knife,  and  then  with  your  fork  lift  up 
the  pinion,  and  draw  the  wing  towards  the  legs,  and  the  muscles 
will  separate  in  a more  complete  form  than  if  cut.  Slip  the  knife 
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between  the  leg  and  body,  and  cut  to  the  bone;  then  with  the  fork 
turn  the  leg  back,  and  the  joint  will  give  way  if  tlie  bird  is  not  old. 
SVhen  the  four  quarters  are  thus  removed,  take  off  the  merry- 
thought from  a and  the  neck-bones ; these  last  by  putting  in  the 
knife  at  c,  and  pressing  it 
under  the  long  broad  part 
of  the  bone  in  the  line  c,  b, 
then  lift  it  up,  and  break 
it  off  from  the  part  that 
sticks  to  the  breast.  The 
next  thing  is,  to  divide  the 
breast  from  the  carcase,  by 
cutting  through  the  tender 
ribs  close  to  the  breast  right 
down  to  the  tail.  Then  lay 
the  back  upwards,  put  your 
knife  into  the  bone  half-way 
from  the  neck  to  the  rump, 
and  on  raising  the  lower  end 
it  will  separate  readily.  Turn 
the  rump  from  you,  and  very 
neatly  take  off  the  two  sides- 
men, and  the  whole  will  be 
done.  As  each  part  is  taken  off,  it  should  be  turned  neatly  on 
the  dish ; and  care  should  be  taken  that  what  is  left  goes  pro- 
perly from  table.  The  breast  and  wdngs  are  looked  upon  as  the 
oest  parts,  but  the  legs  are  most  juicy  in  young  fowls.  After 
aU,  more  advantage  will  be  gained  by  observing  those  w'ho  carve 
well,  and  a little  practice,  than  by  any  written  directions 
whatever. 

A Pheasant. — The  bird  in  the  annexed  engraving  is  as  trussed 
for  the  spit,  with  its  head  under  one  of 
its  wdngs.  "When  the  skewers  arc  taken 
out,  and  the  bird  served,  the  following  is  the 
way  to  carve  it : — 

Fix  your  fork  in  the  centre  of  the  breast; 

.slice  it  down  in  the  lines  a,  6;  take  off  the 
leg  on  one  side  in  the  dotted  line  b,  d ; then 
cut  off  the  wing  on  the  same  side,  in  the  line 
c,  d.  Separate  the  leg  and  wing  on  the  other 
side,  and  then  cutoff  the  slices  of  breast  you 
divided  before.  15e  careful  how  you  take  off 
the  wings,  for  if  you  .should  cut  too  near 
the  neck,  a.s  at  7,  you  will  hit  on  the  neck- 
br>ne,  from  which  the  wing  must  he  sepa- 
rated. Cut  off  the  rnerrythmight  in  the  line 
/>  f/i  by  passing  the  knife  under  it  towards  the  neck.  Cut 
the  other  parts  ns  in  a fowl.  I he  hrciist,  wings,  and  merry- 
thought are  the  ru'.st  esteemed ; hut  th<'  leg  lias  a higher 
flavour. 

Partridge. —'I he  partridge  is  lu  re  rciiresentcd  as  just  taken 
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from  the  spit ; but  before  it  is  served  up,  the  skewers  must  bo 
withdrawn.  It  is  cut  up  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a fowl.  The  wings  must  be  taken  off 
O in  the  lines  a,  b,  and  the  merr3'thought  in 
the  line  c,  d.  The  prime  parts  of  a par- 
tridge are  the  wings,  breast,  and  merry- 
thought. But  the  bird  being  small,  the  two 
latter  are  not  often  divided.  The  wing  is 
considered  as  the  best,  and  the  tip  of  it  reck- 
oned the  most  delicate  morsel  of  the  whole. 
Pig  eons. — Cut  them  in  half,  either  from  top  to  bottom  or  across. 
The  lower  part  is  generally  thought  the  best : but  the  fairest 

way  is  to  cut  from  the 
neck  to  a,  ratlier  than  from 
c to  b,  by  a,  which  is  the 
most  fashionable.  The 
figure  represents  the  back 
of  the  pigeon  ; and_  the  di- 
rection of  the  knife  is  in 
the  line  c,  b,  by  a,  if  done 
the  last  way. 


DOMESTIC  COOKEKY. 


PISH. 


To  Choose  Fish. 

TURBOT,  if  good,  should  be  thick,  and  the  beUy  of  a yellow- 
ish white  ; if  of  a bluish  cast  or  thin,  they  are  bad.  They  are  in 
season  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer. 

Salmon.— If  new,  the  flesh  is  of  a flne  red  (the  gills  particu- 
larly), the  scales  bright,  and  the  whole  fish  stiff.  \Vhen  just 
killed,  there  is  a whiteness  between  the  flakes,  which  gives 
great  firmness  ; by  keeping,  this  melts  down,  and  the  fish  is 
more  rich.  The  Thames  salmon  bears  the  highest  price ; that 
caught  in  the  Severn  is  next  in  goodness,  and  even  preferred  by 
some.  Small  heads,  and  thick  in  the  neck,  are  best. 

Cod. — The  gills  should  be  very  red : the  fish  should  be  ver}^ 
thick  at  the  neck,  the  flesh  white  and  firm,  and  the  eyes  fresh. 
AMien  flabby  they  are  not  good.  They  are  in  season  from  the 
beginning  oi  December  till  the  end  of  April. 

Skate. — If  good  they  are  very  white  and  thick.  If  too  fresh 
they  eat  tough,  but  mu.st  not  be  kept  above  two  days. 

Herrings, — If  good,  their  gills  are  of  a fine  red  and  the 
eyes  bright ; as  is  likewise  the  whole  fish,  v hich  must  be  stiff 
and  firm. 

Soles.— If  good  they  are  thick,  and  the  belly  is  of  a cream 
colour ; if  this  is  of  a bluish  cast  and  flabb^^  they  arc  not  frcsli. 
They  arc  in  the  market  almost  the  whole  year,  but  arc  in  the 
highest  perfection  about  midsummer. 

Whitings. — The  firmness  of  tlie  body  and  fins  is  to  be  looked 
to,  a.s  in  herrings;  they  are  in  high  season  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  but  they  may  be  harl  a great  part  of  it. 

Mackerel,— Choose  as  whitings.  Their  season  is  iUay,  .lime, 
and  -July.  They  are  so  tender  a flsli  that  thc3'  carry  and  keej) 
worse  than  any  other. 

Pike.— For  freshness  observe  the  above  marks.  The  bc.sl  are 
taken  in  rivers  : they  are  a very  dry  fish,  and  are  much  indebted 
to  stuffing  and  .sauce. 

Carp  live  some  time  out  of  water,  anil  may  Ihercfore  g(,‘|. 
wa.sted  ; it  is  best  to  kill  them  as  soon  as  eauglit,  to  pi'e- 
vent  this.  I he  same  signs  of  frcslmess  attend  llicm  as  oilier 
fish . 

Tench. — I hey  are  a fine-flavoured  fresh-w  ater  fish,  and  should 
be  killed  and  dressed  as  soon  as  caught.  When  they  arc  to  be 
bought,  exarnino  whether  the  gills  are  red  and  hard  (o  open,  (lie 
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eyes  briglit,  and  tlie  body  stid.  The  tench  lias  a slimy  matter 
about  it,  tlie  clearness  and  brightness  of  w hieh  show  Ireshness. 
The  season  is  July,  August  and  September. 

Perch. — Take  the  general  rules  given  to  distinguish  the  fresh- 
ness of  other  fish.  They  are  not  so  delicate  as  carp  and  tench. 

Smelts,  if  good,  have  a fine  silvery  hue,  are  very  firm,  and  have 
a refreshing  smell  like  cucumbers  newly  cut.  They  are  caught  in  - 
the  Thames  and  some  other  large  rivers. 

Mullets. — The  sea  are  preferred  to  the  river  mullets,  and  the 
red  to  the  grej'.  They  should  be  very  firm.  Their  season  is 
August. 

^ Gudgeons. — They  are  chosen  by  the  same  rules  as  other  fish. 
They  are  taken  in  running  streams  ; come  in  about  midsummer, 
and  are  to  be  had  for  five  or  si.x  months. 

Eels. — d'liere  is  a greater  difTerence  in  the  goodness  of  eels  than 
of  a n.y  other  fish.  The  true  silver-eel  (so-called  from  the  bright 
colour  of  the  belly)  is  eauglit  iu  the  Thames.  The  Dutch  eels  sold 
at  Billingsgate  arc  very  bad  ; those  taken  in  great  floods  are  gene- 
rally good,  but  in  ponds  they  have  usually  a strong  rank  flavour. 
E.vcept  the  middle  of  summer,  they  are  always  iu  season. 

Lobsters. — If  they  have  not  been  long  taken,  the  claws  will 
have  a strong  motion  when  you  j)ut  your  finger  on  the  eyes  and 
press  them.  The  heaviest  are  the  best,  and  it  is  preferable  to  boil 
them  at  home.  When  you  buy  them  ready  boiled,  try  whether, 
(heir  tails  are  stiff,  and  pull  up  with  a spring  ; otherwise  that  part 
will  be  flabby.  The  cock  lobster  is  known  by  the  narrow  back 
part  of  his  tail,  and  the  two  uppermost  fins  within  it  are  stiff  and 
hard  ; but  those  of  the  heu  are  soft,  and  the  tail  broader.  The 
male,  though  generally  smaller,  has  the  highest  flavour,  the  flesh 
is  firmer,  and  the  colour  when  boiled  is  a deeper  red. 

Crabs. — The  heaviest  are  best,  and  those  of  a middling  size  are 
sweetest.  If  light  they  are  watery ; when  in  perfection  the  joints 
f of  the  legs  are  stiff  and  the  body  has  a very  agi’eeable  smell.  The 
eyes  look  dead  and  loose  when  stale. 

' Prawns  and.  Shrimps. — When  fresh  they  have  a sweet  fla- 
vour, are  firm  and  stiff,  and  the  colour  is  bright. — Shrimps  are  of 
the  prawn  kind,  and  may  be  judged  by  the  same  rules. 

Oysters. — There  are  several  kinds  ; the  Pyfleet,  Colchester, 
and  Milford,  are  much  the  best.  The  native  Milton  are  fine, 
being  white  and  fat;  but  others  may  be  made  to  possess  both 
these  qualities  in  some  degree  by  proper  feeding.  When  alive  and 
strong  the  shell  closes  on  the  knife.  They  shoidd  be  eaten  as  soon 
as  opened,  the  flavour  becoming  ])Oor  otherwise.  The  rock  oyster 
is  largest,  but  usually  has  a coarse  flavour  if  eateu  raw. 

Flounders. — They  should  be  (hick,  firm,  and  have  (heir  eyes 
bright.  They  very  soon  become  fijibby  and  bad.  They  are  both 
sea  and  river  fish.  The  I'liames  produces  (he  besh  They  are  in 
season  from  January  to  March,  and  from  July  to  beptember. 

Sprats. — Choose  by  the  same  rules  as  herrings. 

Observations  on  Dressing  Fish.— If  the  fishmonger  docs 
not  clean  it,  fish  is  seldom  veiy  nicely  done  ; but  those  in  great 
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towns  wash  it  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  cleaning,  and  by  per- 
p>etual  watering  tliminish  the  flavour.  When  quite  clean,  if  to  bo 
boiled,  some  salt  and  a little  vinegar  should  be  put  into  the  water 
to  give  flrmness,  but  Cod,  Whiting,  and  Haddock  are  far  better 
if  a httle  salted,  and  kept  a day ; and  if  not  very  hot  weather,  they 
ffill  be  good  two  days. 

Those  who  know  how  to  purchase  fish,  may,  by  taking  more  at 
a time  than  they  want  for  one  day,  often  get  it  cheap  ; and  such 
i kinds  as  will  pot  or  pickle,  or  keep  by  being  sprinkled  with  salt 
and  hung  up,  or  by  being  fried  will  serve  for  stewing  the  next  day, 

: may  then  be  bought  with  advantage. 

Fresh-water  fish  has  often  a muddy  smell  and  taste,  to  take  off 
which,  soak  it  in  strong  salt  and  water  after  it  is  nicely  cleaned ; 
or  if  of  a size  to  bear  it,  scald  it  in  the  same  ; then  diy  and 
dress  it. 

The  fish  must  be  put  into  the  water  while  cold,  and  set  to 
do  verj’  gentlj',  or  the  outside  will  break  before  the  inner  part 
is  done. 

Crimp  fish  should  be  put  into  boiling  water ; and  when  it  boils 
up,  pour  a little  cold  water  in,  to  check  extreme  heat,  and  simmer 
it  a few  minutes. 

The  fish-plate  on  which  it  is  done  may  be  drawn  up  to  see  if  it 
be  ready ; it  will  leave  the  bone  when  it  is.  It  should  then  be  im- 
mediately taken  out  of  the  water,  or  it  will  soon  be  wool^^  The 
fish-plate  should  be  set  crosswise  over  the  kettle,  to  keep  hot 
for  sen'ing ; and  a clean  cloth  to  cover  the  fish  to  prevent  it  losing 
its  colour. 

•Small  fish  nicely  fried,  covered  with  eggs  and  crumbs,  make  a 
dish  far  more  elegant  than  if  served  plain.  Great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  garnishing  fish;  use  plenty  of  horse-radish,  parsley,  and 
lemon. 

When  well  done,  and  with  very  good  sauce,  fish  is  more  attended 
to  than  almost  any  other  dish.  The  liver  and  roc  should  be  placed 
on  the  dish,  so  that  the  lady  may  see  them,  and  help  a part  to 
every  one. 

If  fish  is  to  be  fried  or  broiled,  it  must  be  wrapt  in  a nice  soft 
cloth  after  it  is  well  cleaned  and  washed.  When  perfectly  dry, 
wet  with  an  etrg  if  for  flying,  and  sprinkle  tlie  finest  crumbs  of 
bread  over  it ; if  done  a second  time  with  the  egg  and  bread,  the 
fish  will  look  much  better  ; then,  having  a thick-bottomed  frying- 
pan  on  tlic  fire,  with  a large  finaritity  of  lard  or  dripping  boiling 
not,  plunge  the  fish  into  it,  and  let  it  fr^  niiddlingly  (iiiick,  till  tho 
colour  is  a fine  brown  vellow,  and  it  is  judged  ready.  1 f it  is  done 
eiiough  before  it  has  ontairicfl  a projier  deitrei!  of  colour,  tho  cook 
should  firaw  the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  (in-  ; carefully  lake  it  u|), 
anfl  either  place  it  on  a large  sieve  turned  upwards,  and  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose  only,  or  on  the  under  side  id' a tlisli  to  drain  ; and 
if  wantecl  very  nice,  a sluret  fd' cap  paper  must  be  put  to  receive 
the  fish,  which  should  look  a beautiful  colour,  and  all  the  crumbs 
appear  rlistinct ; the  fish  being  free  frmii  all  grease.  'I'he  same 
dripping,  with  a little  fresh,  w ill  serve  a second  time.  JJutter gives 
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a bad  colour ; oil  tries  of  the  finest  colour  for  those  who  will  allow 
the  expense, 

Garnish  with  a fringe  of  curled  raw  parsley,  or  parsley  fried, 
which  must  be  thus  done  : When  washed  and  picked,  throw  h 
again  into  clean  water  ; wlien  the  lard  or  dripping  boils,  throw  tho 
parsley  into  it  immediately  from  the  water,  and  instantly  it  will 
be  green  and  crisp,  and  must  be  taken  up  with  a slice ; this  may 
be  done  after  the  fish  is  fried. 

If  fish  is  to  be  broiled,  it  must  be  seasoned,  floured,  and  put  on 
a gridiron  that  is  very  clean  ; which,  when  hot,  should  be  rubbed 
with  a bit  of  suet  to  prevent  the  fish  from  sticking.  It  must  be 
broiled  on  a very  clear  fire,  that  it  may  not  taste  smoky ; and  not 
too  near,  that  it  may  not  be  scorched. 

TURBOT. — To  Keep  Turbot. — If  necessary,  turbot  will 
keep  for  two  or  three  days,  and  be  in  as  high  perfection  as  at 
first,  if  lightly  rubbed  over  with  salt,  and  carefully  hung  in  a cold 
place. 

To  Boil  Turbot. — The  turbot-kettle  must  be  of  a proper  size. 
and  in  the  nicest  order.  Set  the  fish  in  cold  water  sufficient  to 
cover  it  completely,  throw  a handful  of  salt  and  a glass  of  vinegar 
into  it,  and  let  it  gradually  boil : bo  very  careful  that  there  fall 
no  blacks  ; but  skim  it  well,  aud  pi’eserve  the  beauty  of  the 
colour. 

Serve  it  garnished  with  a complete  fringe  of  curled  parsley,  lemon, 
and  horse-radish. 

The  sauce  must  be  the  finest  lobster,  and  anchovy  butter,  and 
plain  butter,  served  plentifully  in  sepai’ate  tureens. 

SALMON. — To  Boil  Salmon.— Clean  it  carefully,  boil  it 
gently,  and  take  it  out  of  the  water  as  soon  as  done.  Let  the 
water  be  warm  if  the  fish  be  split.  If  underdone,  it  is  ver^^  un- 
wholesome. Serve  with  shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce. 

To  Broil  Salmon. — Cut  slices  an  inch  thick,  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt ; lay  each  slice  in  half  a sheet  of  white  paper  well 
buttered;  twist  the  ends  of  the  paper,  and  broil  the  slices  over 
a slow  fire  six  or  eight  minutes.  Serve  in  the  paper  with  anchovy 
sauce. 

To  Pot  Salmon. — Take  a large  piece,  scale  and  wipe,  but  do 
not  wash  it ; salt  very  well,  let  it  lie  tiU  the  salt  is  melted  and 
drained  from  it,  then  season  with  beaten  mace,  cloves,  and  whole 
pepper  ; lay  in  a few  bay-leaves,  put  it  close  into  a pan,  cover  it 
over  with  liutter,  aud  bake  it ; when  well  done,  drain  it  from  the 
gravy,  put  it  into  the  pots  to  keep,  and  when  cold  cover  it  with 
clarified  butter. 

In  this  manner  you  may  do  any  firm  fish. 

To  Dry  Salmon.— Cut  the  fish  down,  take  out  the  inside  and 
roe.  Hub  the  whole  with  common  salt  after  scaling  it ; let  it  hang 
twenty-four  hours  to  di’ain.  Pound  three  or  four  ounces  of  salt- 
petre, according  to  the  size  of  the  fish,  two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  and 
two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar ; rub  these,  when  mixed  well,  into  the 
salmon,  and  lay  it  on  a large  dish  or  tray  two  da3"s,  then  inib  it 
well  with  common  salt,  and  in  twentj-four  hours  more  it  will  be 
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fit  to  dry  ; Mope  it  well  after  draining.  Hang  it  either  in  a 
wood  chimney,  or  in  a diy  place  ; keeping  it  open  with  two  small 
sticks. 

Dried  sahnon  is  eaten  broded  in  paper,  and  only  just  warmed 
through,  with  egg  sauce  and  mashed  potatoes  ; or  it  may  be  boiled, 
especially  the  bit  next  the  head. 

An  excellent  Dish  of  Dried  Salmon. — Pull  some  into 
flakes  ; hare  ready  some  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  chopped  large ; put 
both  into  half  a pint  of  thin  cream,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter 
rubbed  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  ; skim  it  and  stir  till  boiling 
hot ; make  a wall  of  mashed  potatoes  round  the  inner  edge  of  a 
dish,  and  pour  the  above  into  it. 

To  Pickle  Salmon. — Boil  as  before  directed,  take  the  fish 
out,  and  boU  the  liquor  with  bay  leaves,  peppercorns,  and  salt  j add 
vinegar,  when  cold,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 

Another  way. — After  scaling  and  cleaning,  split  the  salmon, 
and  divide  into  such  pieces  as  you  choose,  lay  it  in  the  kettle  to 
fill  the  bottom,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it;  to  three  quarts 
put  a pint  of  vinegar,  a handful  of  salt,  twelve  bay  leaves,  six 
blades  of  mace,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper.  When 
the  salmon  is  boiled  enough,  drain  it  and  put  it  on  a clean  cloth, 
then  put  more  salmon  into  the  kettle,  and  pour  the  liquor  upon  it, 
and  so  on  till  aU  is  done.  After  this,  if  the  pickle  be  not  smartly 
flavoured  with  the  vinegar  and  salt,  add  more,  and  bod  quick 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  "WTien  all  is  cold,  pack  the  fish  in 
something  deep,  and  let  there  be  enough  of  pickle  to  x>lentifully 
cover.  Preserve  it  from  the  air.  The  liquor  must  be  drained 
from  the  fi.sh.  and  occasionally  boiled  and  skimmed. 

Salmon  Collared. — Split  such  a part  of  the  fish  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  make  a handsome  roll,  wash  and  wipe  it,  and  having 
mixed  salt,  white  pepper,  pounded  mace  and  J amaica  pepper,  in 
quantity  to  season  it  very  high,  rub  it  inside  and  out  well.  Then 
roll  it  tight  and  bandage  it,  put  as  much  water  and  one-third 
vinegar  as  will  cover  it,  with  bay  leaves,  salt  and  botli  sorts  of 

f)epper.  Cover  close,  and  simmer  till  done  enough.  Drain  and 
)oil  quick  the  lirpior,  and  put  on  when  cold.  Serve  with  fennel. 
It  i.s  an  elegant  disli,  and  extremely  good. 

COD. — Some  people  boil  the  cod  whole  ; but  a large  head  and 
shouhlcrs  contain  all  the  fish  that  is  ))ropcr  to  help,  the  thinner 
part.s  being  overdone  and  tasteless,  before  the  thick  are  reatly. 
But  the  whole  fish  may  be  purchased  at  titnes  mf»re  rensonal)ly , 
and  the  lower  half,  if  spririkh-d  and  hung  up,  will  be  in  high  ])er- 
fpr-t\f>n  in  one  or  twr<  flays.  Or  it  may  be  made  salter,  and  served 
with  egg  sauce,  potatoes,  ami  j)arsni|<s. 

(.'ofl  wfien  small  is  usually  very  clicap.  If  boiled  (|uilo 
fret'll  it  is  watf-ry  ; fait  f:ats  (•xecllcnl  ly  if  sailed  .and  bung 
up  for  a flay  to  give  it  firmness,  then  stufl'cfl  and  broiled  or 
boilcfl. 

Cod’a  Head  and  Shouldora  will  eat  mncli  liner  by  having  a 
little  salt  rul)b  al  flo-An  the  bone,  and  along  I lie  thick  part,  even  if 
to  be  eaten  the  same  flay. 
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Tie  it  up  and  put  it  ou  tlie  fire  in  cold  u’ater  ■which  will  coni- 
pljetely  cover  it.  Throw  a handful  of  salt  into  it.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  serve  it  without  the  smallest  speck  of  black  or  scum. 
Garnish  with  a large  quantity  of  double  parsley,  lemon,  horse- 
radish, and  the  milt,  roe,  and  liver,  and  fried  smelts  if  approved.  If 
■wfith  smelts,  be  careful  that  no  water  hangs  about  the  fish ; or  the 
beauty  of  the  smelts  will  be  taken  off,  as  well  as  their  flavour.  Serve 
with  plenty  of  oyster  or  shrimp  sauce,  and  anchovy  and  butter. 

Crimp  Cod. — Boil,  broil,  or  fry. 

Cod  Sounds  boiled. — Soak  them  in  warm  water  half  an  hour, 
then  scrape  and  clean ; and  if  to  be  dressed  white,  boil  them  in 
milk  and  water;  when  tender  serve  them  in  a napkin,  with  egg 
sauce.  The  salt  must  not  be  much  soaked  out,  miless  for 
fricassee. 

Cod  Sounds  to  look  like  small  Chickens.— A good 
maigre-day  dish.  W ash  three  large  sounds  nicely,  and  boil  in 
milk  and  water,  but  not  too  tender ; when  cold,  put  a forcemeat  of 
chopped  oysters,  crumbs  of  bread,  a bit  of  butter,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; spread  it  over  the  sounds,  and  roll 
up  each  in  the  form  of  a chicken,  skewering  it ; then  lard  them  as 
you  would  chickens,  dust  a little  flour  over,  and  roast  them  in  a 
tin  oven  slowly.  When  done  enough,  pour  over  them  a fine  oyster 
sauce.  Serve  for  side  or  corner  dish. 

To  Broil  Cod  Sounds. — Scald  in  hot  water,  rub  well  with 
salt,  pidl  off  the  dirty  skin,  and  put  them  to  simmer  till  tender  ; 
take  them  out,  flour,  and  broil.  While  this  is  being  done,  season 
a little  brown  gravy  with  i^epper,  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  soy, 
and  a little  mustard ; give  it  a boil  with  a bit  of  flour  and  butter, 
and  pour  it  over  the  sounds. 

Cod  Sound  Ragout.— Prepare  as  above;  then  stew  them  in 
white  gi’avy  seasoned,  cream,  butter,  and  a little  bit  of  flour  added 
before  you  serve,  gently  boiling  up.  A bit  of  lemon-peel,  nut- 
meg, and  the  least  pinch  of  pounded  mace  should  give  the  flavour. 

Currie  of  Cod  should  be  made  of  sliced  cod,  that  has  either 
been  crimped  or  sprinkled  a day,  to  make  it  firm.  Fry  it  of  a 
fine  brown  with  onion ; and  stew  it  with  a good  white  gravy,  a 
little  currie-powder,  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  three  or  four 
spoonfuls  of  rich  cream,  salt,  and  Cayenne,  if  the  powder  be  not 
hot  enough. 

To  Dress  Salt  Cod, — Soak  and  clean  the  piece  you  mean  to 
dress,  then  lay  it  all  night  in  water,  with  a glass  of  vinegar.  Boil 
it  enough,  then  break  it  into  flakes  on  the  dish ; pour  over  it 
parsnips  boiled,  beaten  into  a mortar,  and  then  boiled  up  with 
cream  and  a large  piece  of  butter  rubbed  with  a bit  of  flour.  It 
may  be  served  as  above  with  egg  sauce  instead  of  the  parsnip,  and 
the  root  sent  up  whole,  or  the  fish  may  be  boiled  and  scut  up 
witliout  flaking,  and  sauces  as  above. 

STURGEON.— To  Dress  Fresh  Sturgeon.— Cut  slices, 
ndi  egg  over  them,  then  sprinkle  with  crumbs  of  bread,  i>arsley, 
pe])per,  salt ; fold  them  in  paper,  and  broil  gently. 

►Sauce ; butter,  anchovx^.  and  soy. 
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To  Roast  Sturgeon. — Put  it  on  a lark  spit,  then  tie  it  on  a 
large  spit;  baste  it  constantly  with  butter;  and  serve  with  good 
gra^'y,  an  anchovy,  a squeeze  of  Seville  orange  or  lemon,  and  a 
glass  of  sherr3'. 

Another  way. — Put  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  into  a 
stew-pan  -with  four  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  onions, 
some  pepper  and  salt,  half  a pint  of  water,  and  a glass  of  vinegar. 
Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  hot ; then  let  it  become  lukewarm,  and  steep 
the  fish  in  it  an  hour  or  two.  Butter  a paper  well,  tie  it  round, 
and  roast  it  without  letting  the  spit  run  through.  Serve  with 
sorrel  and  anchovy  sauce. 

An  excellent  Imitation  of  Pickled  Sturgeon.— Take  a 
fine  large  turkej',  but  not  old ; pick  it  very  nicely,  singe,  and 
make  it  extremelj'  clean : bone  and  wash  it,  and  tie  it  across  and 
across  with  a bit  of  mat-string  washed  clean.  Put  into  a very 
nice  tin  saucepan  a quart  of  water,  a quart  of  vinegar,  a quart  of 
white  (but  not  sweet)  wine,  and  a very  large  handful  of  salt ; boil 
and  skim  it  well,  then  boil  the  turkej'.  When  done  enough  tighten 
the  strings,  and  lay  upon  it  a dish  with  a weight  of  two  pounds 
over  it. 

Bod  the  hquor  half  an  hour  ; and  when  both  are  cold,  put  the 
turkey  into  it.  This  udll  keep  some  months,  and  eats  more  deh- 
cately  than  sturgeon ; vinegar,  oil,  and  sugar  are  usually  eaten 
with  it.  If  more  vinegar  or  salt  should  be  wanted,  add  when  cold. 
Send  fennel  over  it  to  table. 

Thornback  and  Skate  should  be  hung  one  day  at  least 
before  they  are  dressed  ; and  may  be  served  either  boded,  or  fried 
in  crumbs,  being  first  dipped  in  egg. 

Crimp  Skate. — Boil  and  send  up  in  a napkin ; or  fry  as 
above. 

Maids  should  likewise  be  hung  one  day  at  least.  They  may 
be  boiled  or  fried  ; or,  if  of  a tolerable  size,  the  middle  may  be 
boiled  and  the  fins  fried.  They  should  be  dipped  in  egg,  and 
covered  witli  crumbs. 

Boiled  Cai^. — .Serve  in  a napkin,  and  with  the  sauce  which 
you  will  find  directed  for  it  unrler  the  article  Stewed  Carp. 

Stewed  Carp. — Scald  and  clean,  take  care  of  the  roc,  &c.,  lay 
the  fi.sh  in  a stewpan,  with  a rich  beef  gravy,  an  onion,  eight 
cloves,  a dc.s.sert  spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepper,  the  same  of  black,  a 
fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  gravy  or  port  (cyder  may  do) ; sim- 
mer close  covered  : when  nearly  done  achl  two  anchovies  chopped 
fine,  a dessert  spoonful  of  made  mustard,  ami  some  fine  walnut 
ketchup,  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  : shake  it,  and  let  tlie  gravy 
boil  a few  minutes.  Serve  with  sinpets  of  fried  bread,  tlie  roe 
fried,  arifl  a g^Kid  deal  of  horse-radish  and  lemon. 

Baked  Carp.— Clean  a large  carp  ; jmt  a stufllng  as  for  soles 
dressed  in  the  Portuguese  way.  Sew  it  up  ; bru.sh  it  all  over  with 
volk  of  ecg,  ami  put  plenty  of  crurnb.s  ; then  dro|)  oihal  Imttcr  to 
baste  them  ; place  the  carp  in  a flecj>  earthen  di.sh,  a niut  of  stock 
(or,  if  fast-day,  fish-stock),  a few  sli(;ed  onions,  some  liay-lcavcs,  a 
faggot  of  herbs  (such  as  basil,  lliyme,  parsley,  and  both  sorts  of 
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marjoram),  half  a pint  of  port  wine,  and  six  anchovies,  cover  over 
the  pan,  and  bake  it  an  hour.  Let  it  be  done  before  it  is  wanted. 
Pour  the  liquor  from  it,  and  keep  the  fish  hot  while  you  heat  up 
the  liquor  with  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a tea-spoonfm 
of  mustard,  a little  Cayenne,  and  a spoonful  of  soy.  Serve  the 
fisli  on  the  dish,  garnished  with  lemon,  parsley,  and  horse-radish, 
and  put  the  gravy  into  the  sauce-tureen. 

Perch  and  Tench. — Put  them  into  cold  water,  boil  them 
carefully,  and  serve  with  melted  butter  and  soy.  Perch  are  a 
most  delicate  fish.  They  may  be  either  fried  or  stewed,  but  in 
stewing  they  do  not  preserve  so  good  a flavour. 

To  Fry  Trout  and  Grayling.— Scale,  gut,  and  well  wash  ; 
then  dry  tliem,  and  lay  them  separately  on  a board  before  the 
fire,  after  dusting  some  flour  over  them.  Fry  them  of  a fine 
colour  with  fresh  dripping  ; serve  with  crimped  parsley,  and  plain 
butter. 

Perch  and  Tench  may  be  done  the  same  way. 

Trout  a-la-Genevoise. — Clean  the  fish  very  well;  put  it 
into  your  stewpan,  adding  half  Champagne  and  half  Moselle,  or 
Phcnish,  or  sherry  wine.  Season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  an  onion, 
a few  cloves  stuck  in  it,  and  a small  bunch  of  parsley  and  thyme ; 
put  in  it  a crust  of  French  bread ; set  it  on  a quick  fire.  When 
the  fish  is  done,  take  the  bread  out,  bruise  it,  and  then  thicken 
the  sauce ; add  flour  and  a little  butter,  and  let  it  boil  up.  See  that 
3''our  sauce  is  of  a proper  thickness.  Lay  your  fish  on  the  dish, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  it.  Serve  it  with  sliced  lemon  and  fried 
bread. 

MACKEREL. — Boil,  and  serve  with  butter  and  fennel. 

To  broil  them,  split,  and  sprinkle  with  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt ; 
or  stuff  with  the  same,  crumbs,  and  chopped  fennel.  Collared, 
as  Eel,  page  31. 

Potted  : clean,  season,  and  bake  them  in  a pan  with  spice,  bay- 
leaves,  and  some  butter ; when  cold,  lay  them  in  a potting-pot, 
and  cover  with  butter. 

Pickled  : boil  them,  then  boil  some  of  the  liquor,  a few  peppers, 
bay-leaves,  and  some  vinegar ; when  cold,  pour  it  over  them. 

Pickled  Mackerel,  called  Caveach.— Clean  and  divide 
them  ; then  cut  each  side  into  three,  or,  leaving  them  undivided, 
cut  each  fish  into  five  or  six  pieces.  To  six  large  mackerel,  take 
near  an  ounce  of  pepper,  two  nutmegs,  a little  mace,  four  cloves, 
and  a handful  of  salt,  all  in  the  finest  powder  ; mix,  and  making 
lioles  in  each  bit  of  fish,  thrust  the  seasoning  into  them,  rub  each 
piece  with  some  of  it ; then  fry  them  brown  in  oil  ; let  them  stand 
till  cold,  then  put  them  into  a stone-jar,  and  cover  with  vinegar  ; 
if  to  keep  long,  pour  oil  on  the  top.  Thus  done,  they  may  be 
preserved  for  months.  , 

Red  MuUet.— It  is  called  the  Sea-Woodcock.  Clean,  but 
leave  the  inside,  fold  in  oiled  paper,  and  gently  bake  in  a small 
dish.  Make  a sauce  of  the  liquor  that  comes  from  the  fish,  with 
a piece  of  butter,  a little  flour,  a little  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a 
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:gla53  of  sherry.  Give  it  a boil ; and  serve  in  a boat,  and  the  fish  * 
in  the  paper  cases. 

To  Dress  Pipers. — Boil,  or  bake  them  with  a pudding  well 
•seasoned.  If  baked,  put  a large  cup  of  rich  broth  into  the  dish ; 
iand  when  done,  take  that,  some  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a squeeze 
of  lemon,  and  boil  them  up  together  for  sauce. 

To  Bake  Pike.— Scale  it,  and  open  as  near  the  throat  as  you 
can,  then  stuff’it  with  the  following : grated  bread,  herbs,  anchovies, 
oysters,  suet,  salt,  pepper,  mace,  half  a pint  of  cream,  four  yolks 
of  eggs  ; mis  aU  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  then  put  it  in  the 
•fish,  and  sew  it  up ; butter  should  be  put  over  it  in  little  bits  ; 
bake  it.  Serve  sauce  of  gravy,  butter,  and  anchovy. 

yoie. — If  in  helping  a pike,  the  back  and  belly  are  slit,  and  each  slice  gently 
drawn  downwards,  there  will  be  fewer  bones  given. 

HADDOCK. — Bod;  or  broil  with  stuffing,  as  under,  having 
i salted  them  a day. 

To  Dry  Haddock. — Choose  them  of  two  or  three  pounds 
weight : take  out  the  gills,  eyes,  and  entrails,  and  remove  the 
blo^  from  the  backbone.  Wipe  them  dry,  and  put  some  salt  into 
the  bodies  and  eyes.  Lay  them  on  a board  for  a night ; then  hang 
■ them  up  in  a dry  place,  and  after  three  or  four  days,  they  will  be 
fit  to  eat ; skin  and  rub  them  with  egg,  and  strew  crumbs  over 
them.  Lay  them  before  the  fire,  and  baste  with  butter  until  brown 
enough.  Serve  with  egg-sauce. 

Whitings,  if  large,  are  excellent  this  way  ; and  it  will  prove 
an  accommodation  in  the  country  where  there  is  no  regular  supply 
of  fish. 

Stuffing  for  Pike,  Haddock,  and  Small  Cod.— Take 
equal  parts  of  fat  bacon,  beef-suet,  and  fresh  butter,  some  parsley, 
thyme,  and  savoury  ; a little  onion,  and  a few  leaves  of  scented 
marjoram  shred  fine ; an  anchovy  or  two ; a little  salt  and  nutmeg, 
and  some  pepper.  Oysters  will  be  an  improvement  with  or  with- 
out anchovies  ; add  crumbs,  and  an  egg  to  bind. 

SOLES. — If  boiled,  they  must  be  served  with  great  care  to  look 
perfectly  white,  and  should  be  much  covered  with  parsley. 

If  fried,  dip  in  egg,  and  cover  them  with  fine  crumbs  of  bread  ; 
set  on  a frying-pan  that  is  just  largo  enough,  and  put  into  it  a large 
quantity  of  fresh  lard  or  dripping,  boil  it,  and  immediately  slip 
the  fish  into  it ; do  them  of  a fine  brown.  Sec  to  fry,  page  28. 

Soles  that  have  been  fried  eat  good  cold  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt, 
and  mu.stard. 

Stewed  Soles. — Do  as  Carp,  page  27. 

Soles  another  way. — 'Dikc  two  or  three  soles,  divide  them 
from  the  backbone,  and  take  off  the  henfl,  fins,  and  tail.  S])rinklc 
the  inside  with  salt,  roll  them  up  tight  from  tlie  fail  end  upwards, 
and  fa.sten  with  small  skewers.  If  large  or  middling,  put  lialf  a 
fish  in  each  roll  -.  small  flo  not  answer.  Dip  them  into  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  cover  them  with  crumbs.  Do  the  egg  over  them  again, 
and  then  put  more  cnimbs  ; and  fry  them  a beatitiful  colour  in 
lard,  or  for  fsst-day  in  elanficfl  butt<T. 
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Soles  in  the  Portuguese  way.— Take  one  large  or  two 
small : if  large,  cut  the  fish  in  two ; if  small,  they  ueed  only  be 
split.  The  bones  being  taken  out,  put  the  fish  into  a pan  with  a 
bit  of  butter  and  some  lemon  juice,  give  it  a fry,  then  lay  tlie  fish  on 
a dish,  and  spread  a,  forcemeat  over  each  piece,  and  roll  it  round, 
fastening  the  roll  with  a few  small  skewers.  Lay  the  rolls  into  a 
small  earthen  pan,  beat  an  egg  and  wet  them,  then  strew  crumbs 
over ; and  put  the  remainder  of  the  egg,  with  a little  meat-gravy, 
a spoonful  of  caper-liquor,  an  anchovy  chopped  fine  and  some 
parsley  chopped,  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan ; cover  it  close, 
and  bake  till  the  fish  are  done  enough  in  a slow  oven.  Then 
place  the  rolls  in  the  dish  for  serving,  and  cover  it  to  keep 
them  hot  till  the  gravy  baked  is  skimmed ; if  not  enough,  a 
little  fresh,  flavoured  as  above,  must  be  prepared  and  added  to 
it. 

Portuguese  Stuffing  for  Soles  Baked.— Pound  cold  beef, 
mutton,  or  veal,  a little  ; then  add  some  fat  bacon  that  has  been 
lightly  fried,  cut  small,  and  some  onions,  a little  garhc  or  shalot, 
some  parsley,  anchovy,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; pound  all  fine 
with  a few  crumbs,  and  bind  it  with  two  or  tliree  yolks  of  eggs. 

The  heads  of  the  fish  are  to  be  left  on  one  side  of  the  split  part, 
and  kept  on  the  outer  side  of  the  roll ; and  when  served  the  heads 
are  to  be  turned  towards  each  other  in  the  dish. 

Garnish  with  fried  or  dried  parsley. 

An  excellent  way  of  Dressing  a Large  Plaice,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  a Roe. — Sprinkle  with  salt,  and  keep  twenty- 
four  hours ; then  wash  and  wipe  it  dry,  wet  over  with  egg,  and 
cover  with  crumbs  of  bread ; make  some  lard  or  fine  dripping,  and 
two  large  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  boding  hot;  lay  the  fish  in,  and 
fry  it  a fine  colour,  drain  it  from  the  fat,  and  serve  with  fried 
parsley  round,  and  anchovy-sauce.  You  may  dip  the  fish  in 
vinegar,  and  not  put  it  into  the  pan. 

To  Fry  Smelts. — They  should  not  be  washed  more  than  is 
necessary  to  clean  them.  Dry  them  in  a cloth ; then  lightly  flour 
them,  but  shake  it  off.  Dip  them  into  plenty  of  egg,  then  into 
bread-crumbs,  grated  fine,  and  plunge  them  into  a good  pan  of  6ot/- 
ing  lard ; let  them  continue  gently  boihng,  and  a few  minutes^  will 
make  them  a bright  yellow-brown.  Take  care  not  to  take  off  the 
light  roughness  of  the  crumbs,  or  their  beauty  wdl  be  lost. 

EELS. — Spitchcock  Eels. — Take  one  or  two  large  eels, 
leave  the  skin  on,  cut  them  into  pieces  of  three  inches  long,  open 
them  on  the  belly  side,  and  clean  them  nicely : wipe  them  dry, 
and  then  wet  them  with  beaten  egg,  and  strew  over  on  both  sides 
chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a very  little  sage,  and  a bit  of  mace 
pounded  fine  and  mixed  with  the  seasoning.  Rub  the  gridiron 
wuth  a bit  of  suet,  and  broil  the  fish  of  a fine  colour.  Serve  with 
anchovy  and  butter  for  sauce.  , , . 

Fried  Eels.— If  small,  should  be  curled  round  and  fried,  being 
first  dipped  into  egg  and  crumbs  of  bread. 

Boiled  Eels. — The  small  rues  are  best : do  them  in  a smal 
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quantity  of  water,  with  a good  deal  of  parsley,  which  should  be 
served  up  with  them  and  the  liquor. 

Serve  chopped  parsley  and  butter  for  sauce. 

Eel  Broth,  very  Noiirishingfor  the  Sick.— Do  as  above ; 
but  stew  two  hours,  and  add  a onion  and  pepper-corns  : salt  to 
taste. 

Collared  Eel. — Bone  a large  eel,  but  do  not  skin  it : mix  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  allspice,  and  a clove  or  two,  in  the  finest  powder, 
and  rub  over  the  whole  inside ; roll  it  tight,  and  bind  with  a coarse 
tape.  Boil  in  salt  and  M ater  till  done,  then  add  vinegar,  and  when 
cold  keep  the  collar  in  pickle.  Serve  it  either  M'hole  or  in  slices. 
Chopped  sage,  parsley,  and  a little  thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  and 
savourv.  mixed  Muth  the  spices,  greatly  improve  the  taste. 

To  Stew  Lamprey  as  at  Worcester. — After  cleaning  the 
fish  carefull}',  remove  the  cartilage  which  runs  down  the  back,  and 
season  M*ith  a small  quantity  of  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
aU  -spice ; put  it  into  a small  steu'-pot,  with  very  strong  beef- 
gravy,  port,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  Madeira  or  sherry. 

It  must  be  covered  close ; stev'  till  tender,  then  take  out  the 
lamprey  and  keep  hot,  while  you  boil  up  the  liquor  with  two  or 
three  anchovies  chopped,  and  some  fiour  and  butter ; strain  the 
gravy  through  a sieve,  and  add  lemon-juice  and  some  made  mus- 
tard. Serve  with  sippets  of  bread  and  horse-radish. 

Eels,  done  in  the  same  way,  are  a good  deal  like  the  lamprej% 
When  there  is  spawn,  it  must  be  fried  and  put  round. 

XotP.. — Cyder  will  do  in  common  instead  of  white  wine. 

FLOUNDERS. — Let  them  be  rubbed  with  salt  inside  and 
out,  and  lie  two  hours  to  give  them  some  firmness.  Dip  them 
into  egg ; cover  with  crumbs,  and  fry  them. 

Water  Souchy. — Stew  two  or  three  fiounders,  some  parslej'- 
leaves  and  roots,  thirty  pepper-corns  and  a qu  ct  of  M’ater,  till  the 
fi.sh  are  boiled  to  pieces  ; pulp  them  through  a sieve.  Set  over  the 
fire  the  pulped  fish,  the  liquor  that  boned  them,  some  perch, 
flounders,  and  some  fresh  leaves  and  roots  of  parsley ; 
simmer  all  till  done  enough,  then  serve  in  a deep  dish.  Slices 
of  bread  and  butter  are  to  be  sent  to  table,  to  eat  with  the 
souchv. 

HERRINGS  AND  SPRATS.— To  Smoke  Herrings. 
— Gean,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and  a little  saltpetre  one  night; 
then  hang  them  on  a stick,  through  the  e5'es,  in  a row.  Ilavo 
ready  an  ohl  cask,  in  which  put  some  sawdust,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  a heater  red-hot ; fi.x  the  stick  over  the  smoke,  and  let  them 
remain  twenty-four  hours. 

Fried  Herrings. — Serve  them  of  a light  brown,  n ith  onions 
sliced  and  fried. 

Broiled  Herrings. — Flour  them  first,  and  do  of  a good 
colour : plain  butter  for  sauce. 

Potted  Herrings  arc  very  good  done  like  l^fackcrel,  seo 
page  28. 

To  Dress  Rod  Herings. — Choose  those  that  arc  large  and 
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moist,  cut  them  open,  and  pour  some  boiling  small  beer  over  them 
to  soak  half  an  hour ; drain  them  dry,  and  make  them  just  hot 
through  before  the  fire,  then  rub  some  cold  butter  over  them  and 
serve.  Egg  sauce,  or  buttered  eggs  and  mashed  potatoes  should 
be  sent  up  with  them. 

Baked  Herrings  and  Sprats.— Wash  and  drain  without 
wiping  them ; season  with  allspice  in  fine  powder,  salt,  and  a few 
whole  cloves ; lay  them  in  a pan  with  plenty  of  black  pepper,  an 
onion,  and  a few  bay-leaves.  Add  half  vinegar  and  half  small 
beer,  enough  to  cover  them.  Put  paper  over  the  pan,  and 
bake  in  a slow  oven.  If  you  like,  throw  saltpetre  over  them  the 
night  before,  to  make  them  look  red.  Gut,  but  do  not  open 
them. 

Sprats. — When  cleaned,  should  be  fastened  in  rows  by  a 
skewer  run  through  the  heads,  and  then  broiled  and  served  hot 
and  hot. 

LOBSTERS  AND  SHRIMPS,— To  Pot  Lobsters.- 
Half  boil  them,  pick  out  the  meat,  cut  it  into  small  bits,  season  with 
mace,  white  pepper,  nutmeg  and  salt,  press  close  into  a pot  and 
cover  with  butter,  bake  half  an  hour ; put  the  spawn  in.  When 
cold,  take  the  lobster  out,  and  put  it  into  the  pots  with  a little  of 
the  butter.  Beat  the  other  butter  in  a mortar  with  some  of  the 
spawn : then  mix  that  coloured  butter  with  as  much  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  pots  and  strain  it.  Cayenne  may  be  added, 
if  approved. 

Another  way  to  Pot  Lobsters,  as  at  Wood’s  Hotel. — 
Take  out  the  meat  as  whole  as  you  can  ; split  the  tail  and  remove 
the  gut ; if  the  inside  be  not  watery,  add  that.  Season  with  mace, 
nutmeg,  white  pepper,  salt,  and  a clove  or  two,  in  the  finest 
powder.  Lay  a little  fine  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a pan,  and  the 
lobster  smooth  over  it,  with  bay-leaves  between ; cover  it  with 
butter,  and  bake  gently.  When  done  pour  the  whole  on  the 
bottom  of  a sieve,  and  with  a fork  lay  the  pieces  into  potting-pots, 
some  of  each  sort,  with  the  seasoning  about  it.  When  cold,  pour 
clarified  butter  over,  but  not  hot.  It  will  be  good  next  day ; or 
highly  seasoned,  and  thickly  covered  with  butter,  will  keep  some 
time. 

Potted  lobster  maybe  used  cold,  or  as  a fricassee,  with  a crearn- , 
sauce : it  then  looks  very  nicely,  and  eats  excellently,  especially  if 
there  is  spawn. 

Mackerel,  Herrings,  and  Trout,  are  good  potted  as  above. 

Stewed  Lobster,  a very  high  Relish.— Pick  the  lobster, 
put  the  berries  into  a dish  that  has  a lamp,  and  rub  them  down 
with  a bit  of  butter,  two  spoonfuls  of  any  sort  of  gravy,  one  of  soy, 
or  walnut-ketchup,  a little  salt  and  Cayenne,  and  a spoonful  of 
port  • strew  the  lobster  cut  into  bits  with  the  gravy  as  above. 

Buttered  Lobsters.- Pick  the  meat  out,  cut  it,  and  warm 
with  a little  weak  brown  gravy,  nutmeg,  salt,  pepper,  and  butter, 
with  a little  flour.  If  done  white,  a little  white  gravy  and  cream. 

To  Roast  Lobsters.- When  you  have  half  boiled  the  lobster, 
take  it  out  of  the  shell,  and,  while  hot,  rub  it  with  butter,  and  lay 
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it  before  the  fire.  Continue  basting  it  with  butter  till  it  has  a fine 
froth. 

CAirrie  of  Lobsters  or  Prawns. — Take  them  from  the 
shells,  and  lay  into  a pan,  with  a small  piece  of  mace,  three  or  four 
spoonfuls  of  veal-gravy,  and  four  of  cream : rub  smooth  one  or 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  currie-powder,  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter : simmer  an  houi* ; squeeze  half  a lemon  in,  and 
add  salt. 

Prawns  and  Cray-fish  in  Jelly,  a beautiful  Dish. — 
Make  a savour}"  fish  jelly,  and  put  some  into  the  bottom  of  a deep 
small  dish  ; when  cold,  lay  the  cray-fish  with  their  backs  down- 
wards, and  pour  more  jelly  over  them.  Turn  out  when  cold. 

To  Butter  Prawns  or  Shrimps. — Take  them  out  of  the 
shells,  and  warm  them  with  a little  good  gravy,  a bit  of  butter 
and  flour,  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  salt,  and  pepper ; simmer  a minute 
or  two,  and  serve  with  sippets ; or  with  a cream-sauce  instead  of 
brown. 

To  Pot  Shrimps. — When  boiled,  take  them  out  of  the  skins, 
and  season  them  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  a very  little  mace 
and  cloves.  Press  them  into  a pot,  set  it  in  the  oven  ten  minutes, 
and  when  cold  put  butter. 

CRABS. — Hot  Crab. — Pick  the  meat  out  of  a crab,  clear  the 
shell  from  the  head,  then  put  the  meat  with  a little  nutmeg,  salt, 
pepper,  a bit  of  butter,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  three  spdonfuls  of 
vinegar,  into  the  shell  again,  and  set  it  before  the  fire.  Dry  toast 
should  be  served  to  eat  it  upon. 

Dressed  Crab  Cold. — Empty  the  shells,  and  mix  the  flesh 
with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  a little  white  pepper  and  Cayenne ; then 
put  the  mixture  into  the  large  shell,  and  serve.  Very  little  oil  is 
n6C^83?irv. 

OYSTERS. — To  Feed  Oysters. — Put  them  into  water, 
and  wash  them  with  a birch-besom  till  quite  clean  ; then  lay  them 
bottom-downwards  in  a pan,  sprinkle  with  flour  or  oatmeal  and 
salt,  and  cover  with  water.  Do  the  same  every  da}',  and  they  will 
fatten.  The  water  should  be  pretty  salt. 

To  Stew  Oysters. — Open  and  separate  the  liquor  from  them, 
then  wash  them  from  the  grit ; strain  the  liquor,  and  put  with  the 
oysters  a bit  of  mace  and  lemon-peel,  and  a few  white  peppers, 
oirnmer  them  very  gently,  and  put  some  cream  and  a little  flour 
and  butter.  Serve  with  sippet.s. 

Boiled  Oysters. — Eat  well.  Let  the  shells  be  nicely  cleaned 
first,  and  seTn.e  in  them,  to  eat  with  cold  butter. 

To  Scallop  Oysters. — Put  them  with  crumbs  of  bread,  pep- 
per, salt,  nutmeg,  and  a bit  of  butter,  into  scallop-shells  or  saucers, 
and  l»ake  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven. 

Fried  (^sters,  to  garnish  Boiled  Fish. — Make  a batter 
of  flour,  milk,  and  eggs,  season  it  a very  little,  dip  the  oysters  into 
it,  and  fry  them  a fine  yellow-brown.  A little  nutmeg  should  bo 
put  into  the  seasoning,  and  a few  crumbs  of  bread  into  the  flour. 

Oyster  Sauce.— See  Sauces. 

Oyster  Loaves. — Open  them,  and  save  tho  liquor ; wash  tlicni 
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nit;  then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  put  a Httle  of  it  into  a 
tosser  with  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  white  pepper,  a scrape  of 
nutmeg, and  a little  cream.  Stew  them,  and  cut  in  dice ; put  them 
into  rolls  sold  for  the  purpose. 

Oyster  Patties.— See  Patties. 

To  Pickle  Oysters.— Wash  four  dozen  of  the  largest  oysters 
you  can  get  in  their  own  liquor,  wipe  them  dry,  strain  the  liquor 
off,  adding  to  it  a dessert-spoonful  of  pepper,  two  blades  of  mace,  a 
table-spoonful  of  salt,  if  the  liquor  be  not  very  salt,  three  of  white 
wine,  and  four  of  vinegar.  Simmer  the  oysters  a few  minutes  in 
the  liquor,  then  put  them  in  small  jars,  and  boil  the  pickle 
up,  skim  it,  and  when  cold,  pour  over  the  oysters : cover  close. 

Another  way  to  Pickle  Oysters. — Open  the  number  you 
intend  to  pickle,  put  them  into  a saucepan  v'ith  their  own  liquor 
for  ten  minutes,  simmer  them  very  gently ; then  put  them  into  a 
jar,  one  by  one,  that  none  of  the  grit  may  stick  to  them,  and  cover 
them  when  cold  with  the  pickle  thus  made.  Boil  the  liquor  with 
a bit  of  mace,  lemon-peel,  and  black  peppers,  and  to  every  hun- 
dred put  two  spoonfuls  of  the  beat  undistilled  vinegar. 

They  should  be  kept  in  small  jars,  and  tied  close  with  bladder, 
for  the  air  will  spoil  them. 

Note. — Directions  for  making  Fisli  Pies  will  be  found  under  the  head  Pies  . 


MEATS. 

I'o  Choose  Meats. 

VENISON. — If  the  fat  be  clear,  bright,  and  thick,  and  the 
cleft  part  smooth  and  close,  it  is  young ; but  if  the  cleft  is  wide 
and  tough,  it  is  old.  To  judge  of  its  sweetness,  run  a very  sharp 
narrow  knife  into  the  shoulder  or  haunch,  and  you  will  know  by 
the  scent.  Few  people  like  it  when  it  has  much  of  the  haut- 
gout. 

Beef.— If  the  flesh  of  ox-beef  is  young,  it  will  have  a fine 
smooth  open  grain,  be  of  a good  red,  and  look  tender.  The  fat 
should  look  white  rather  than  yellow,  for  when  that  is  of  a deep 
colour,  the  meat  is  seldom  good  : beef  fed  by  oil-cakes  is  in  general 
so,  and  the  flesh  is  flabby.  The  grain  of  cow-beef  is  closer,  and 
the  fat  whiter  than  that  of  ox-beef,  but  the  lean  is  not  of  so  bright 
a red.  The  grain  of  bull-beef  is  closer  still,  the  fat  hard  and 
skinnjq  the  lean  of  a deep  red,  and  a stronger  scent.  Ox-beef  is 
the  reverse.  Ox-beef  is  the  richest  and  largest,  but  in  small  fami- 
lies, and  to  some  tastes,  heifer-beef  is  better,  if  finely  fed.  In  old 
meat  there  is  a streak  of  horn  in  the  ribs  of  beef:  the  harder  this 
is,  the  older;  and  the  flesh  is  not  finely  flavoured. 

Veal. — The  flesh  of  a bull-calf  is  firmest,  but  not  so  white 
The  flUet  of  the  cow-calf  is  generally  preferred  for  the  udder.  The 
whitest  is  not  the  most  juicy,  having  ^en  made  so  by  frequent 
bleeding  and  having  had  whiting  to  lick.  Choose  the  meat  of 
which  the  kidney  is  well  covered  with  thick  white  fat.  If  the 
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bloody  vein  in  the  shoulder  looks  blue,  or  of  a bright  red,  it  is 
newlv  killed,  but  any  other  colour  shows  it  stale.  The  other  part 
should  be  dry  aud  white ; if  clammy  or  spotted,  the  meat  is  stale 
and  bad.  The  kidney  turns  iirst  in  the  loin,  and  the  suet  will  not 
then  be  drm. 

Mutton.— Choose  this  by  the  fineness  of  its  grain,  good  colour, 
and  firm  white  fat.  It  is  not  the  better  for  being  young ; if  of  a 
good  breed  and  well  fed,  it  is  better  for  age,  but  this  only  holds 
■with  wether-mutton  ; the  flesh  of  the  ewe  is  paler,  and  the  texture 
finer.  Eam-mutton  is  very  strong-flavoured,  the  flesh  is  of  a deep 
red,  and  the  fat  is  spongy. 

Lamb. — Observe  the  neck  of  a fore-quarter ; if  the  vein  is 
bluish,  it  is  fresh ; if  it  has  a green  or  yellow  cast,  it  is  stale.  In 
the  hind-quarter,  if  there  is  a faint  smell  under  the  kidney,  and 
the  knuckle  is  limp,  the  meat  is  stale.  If  the  eyes  are  sunk,  the 
head  is  not  fresh.  Grass-lamb  comes  into  season  in  April  or  May 
and  continues  till  August.  House-lamb  may  be  had  in  great 
towns  almost  all  the  year,  but  is  in  the  highest  perfection  in  De- 
cember and  J anuary. 

Pork,—  Pinch  the  lean,  and  if  young  it  wiU  break.  If  the  rind 
is  tough,  thick,  and  cannot  easily  be  impressed  by  the  finger,  it  is 
old.  A thin  rind  is  a merit  in  aU  pork.  When  fresh,  the  flesh 
will  be  smooth  and  cool ; if  clammy,  it  is  tainted.  What  is  called 
measly  pork  is  very  unwholesome,  and  may  be  known  by  the  fat 
being  full  of  kernels,  which  in  good  pork  is  never  the  case.  Pork 
feed  at  still-houses  does  not  answer  for  curing  any  way,  the  fat 
being  spongv'.  Dairy-fed  pork  is  the  best. 

Bacon. — If  the  rind  is  thin,  the  fat  firm  and  of  a red  tinge,  the 
lean  tender,  of  a good  colour,  and  adhering  to  the  bone,  you  may 
conclude  it  good,  and  not  old.  If  there  are  yeUow^  streaks  in  it,  it 
is  troing,  if  not  already  rusty. 

Hams. — Stick  a sharp  knife  under  the  bone  ; if  it  comes  out 
with  a pleasant  smell,  the  ham  is  good ; but  if  the  knife  is  daubed 
and  has  a bad  scent,  do  not  buy  it.  Hams  short  in  the  hock  are 
best,  and  long-legged  pigs  are  not  to  be  chosen  for  any  prepara- 
tion of  pork. 

Bra'wn. — The  homy  part  of  young  brawn  will  feel  moderately’’ 
tender,  and  the  flavour  -vvill  be  better;  the  rind  of  old  will  be 
hard. 

Observations  on  Purchasing,  Keeping,  and  Dressing 
Meat. — In  every  sort  of  provisions,  the  best  of  the  kind  goes 
farthest  ; it  cuts  out  with  most  advantage,  and  affords  most 
nouri.shment.  Hound  of  beef,  fillet  of  veal,  and  leg  of  mutton,  are 
joints  that  bear  a higher  price  ; but  as  they  have  more  solid  meat, 
they  deserve  the  preference.  It  is  worth  notice,  liowevcr,  tliat 
those  joints  which  are  inferior  may  be  dressed  as  ])alatably  ; and, 
being  cheaper,  they  ought  to  be  bouglit  in  turn;  for,  when  they 
are  weighed  with  the  prime  pieces,  it  makes  tlie  price  of  these 
come  lower. 

In  loins  of  meat,  the  long  pipe  that  runs  by  the  bone  should  be 
taken  out,  as  it  is  apt  tr»  taint ; ns  also  the  kernels  of  beef.  Humps 
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and  aitchbones  of  beef  are  often  bruised  by  the  blows  the  drovers 
give  the  beasts,  and  the  part  that  has  been  stnick  always  taints ; 
therefore  do  not  purchase  these  joints  if  bruised. 

The  shank -bones  of  mutton  should  be  saved ; and,  after  soaking 
and  crushing,  may  be  added  to  give  richness  to  gravies  or  soups. 
They  are  also  particularly  nourishing  for  sick  persons. 

When  sirloins  of  beef,  or  loins  of  veal  or  mutton,  come  in,  part 
of  the  suet  may  be  cut  off  for  puddings,  or  to  clai’ifv. 

Dripping  will  baste  everything  as  well  as  butter,  exeept 
fowls  and  game ; and  for  kitchen  pies,  nothing  else  should  be 
used. 

The  fat  off  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton  makes  a far  lighter  pudding 
than  suet. 

Meat  and  vegetables  that  the  frost  has  touched,  should  be 
soaked  in  cold  water  two  or  three  hours  before  used,  or  more  if 
they  are  much  iced.  Putting  them  into  hot  water,  or  to  the  fire, 
till  thawed,  makes  it  impossible  for  any  heat  to  ^ess  them  pro- 
perly afterwards. 

In  warm  weather,  meat  should  be  examined  when  it  comes  in  ; 
and  if  flies  have  touched  it,  the  part  must  be  cut  off,  and  then  well 
washed.  In  the  height  of  summer,  it  is  a very  safe  way  to  let  meat 
that  is  to  be  salted  lie  an  hour  in  very  cold  water,  rubbing  well 
any  part  likely  to  have  been  fly-blown ; then  wipe  it  quite  dry, 
and  have  salt  ready,  and  rub  it  thoroughly  in  every  part,  throwing 
a handful  over  it  besides.  Turn  it  every  day,  and  rub  the  pickle 
in,  which  will  make  it  ready  for  the  table  in  three  or  four  days. 
If  to  be  Very  much  corned,  wrap  it  in  a well-floured  cloth,  after 
rubbing  it  with  salt.  This  last  method  will  corn  fresh  beef  fit  for 
the  table  the  day  it  comes  in,  but  it  must  be  put  into  the  pot  when 
the  water  boils. 

If  the  Aveather  permit,  meat  eats  much  better  for  hanging  two 
or  three  days  before  it  is  salted. 

The  water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled  makes  an  excellent 
soup  for  the  poor,  by  adding  to  it  vegetables,  oatmeal,  or  peas. 

Poast  beef  bones,  or  shank-bones  of  ham,  make  fine  peas-soup  ; 
and  should  be  boiled  with  the  peas  the  day  before  eaten,  that  the 
fat  may  be  taken  oil'. 

In  some  families  great  loss  is  sustained  by  the  spoiling  of  meat. 
The  best  way  to  keep  what  is  to  be  eaten  unsalted,  is,  as  before 
directed,  to  examine  it  well,  wipe  it  every  day,  and  put  some  pieces 
of  charcoal  over  it.  If  meat  is  brought  from  a distance  in  warm 
weather,  the  butcher  should  be  oraered  to  coyer  it  close,  and 
bring  it  early  in  the  morning ; but  even  then,  if  it  is  kept  on  the 
road  V hile  he  serves  the  customers,  who  live  nearest  to  him, 
it  will  very  likely  bo  fly-blown.  This  happens  often  in  the 
country. 

Wash  all  meat  before  you  dress  it ; if  for  boiling,  the  colour  wul 
bo  better  for  soaking ; biit  if  for  roasting,  dry  it. 

Boiling  in  a well-floured  cloth  will  make  meat  white. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pot  is  well  skimmed  the 
moment  if,  boils,  otherwise  the  foulness  will  be  dispersed  over  the 
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meat.  The  more  soups  or  broth  are  skimmed,  the  better  and 
cleaner  they  will  be. 

The  boiler,  &c.,  should  be  kept  debcately  clean. 

Put  the  meat  into  cold  water,  but  flour  it  well  first.  Meat 
boiled  quick  will  be  hard ; but  care  must  be  taken  that  in  boding 
slow  it  does  not  stop,  or  the  meat  will  be  underdone. 

If  the  steam  is  kept  in,  the  water  will  not  lessen  much ; there- 
fore, when  you  wish  it  to  bod  away  take  ofi"  the  cover  of  the 
soup-pot. 

egetables  should  not  be  dressed  with  the  meat,  except  carrots 
or  parsnips  with  boiled  beef. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  roasting  and  boiling,  the 
size  of  the  joint  must  direct ; as  also  the  strength  of  the  Are,  the 
nearness  of  the  meat  to  it,  and  in  boiling,  the  regular  though  slow 
progress  it  makes ; for  if  the  cook,  when  told  to  hinder  the 
copper  from  boiling  quick,  let  it  stop  from  boding  up  at  all,  the 
usual  time  will  not  be  sufiicient,  and  the  meat  wdl  be  imder- 
done. 

M'eigh  the  meat;  and  allow  for  all  solid  joints  a quarter  of  an 
hour  for  every  pound,  and  some  minutes  (from  ten  to  twenty)  over, 
according  as  the  family  hke  it  done. 

A ham  of  twenty  pounds  wdl  take  four  hours  and  a half,  and 
others  in  proportion, 

A tongue,  if  dry,  takes  four  hours  slow  boding,  after  soak- 
ing ; a tongue  out  of  pickle,  from  two  hours  and  a half  to  three 
hours,  or  more  if  very  large ; it  must  be  judged  by  feeling  whether 
it  is  very  tender. 

A leg  of  pork,  or  of  lamb,  takes  the  allowance  of  twenty  minutes, 
above  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound. 

In  roasting,  beef  of  ten  pounds  wdl  take  above  two  hours  and 
a half;  twenty  pounds  wdl  take  about  three  hours  and  three 
quarters. 

A neck  of  mutton  wdl  take  an  hour  and  a half,  if  kept  at  a 
pr^er  distance.  A chine  of  pork  two  hours. 

Ine  meat  should  be  put  at  a good  distance  from  the  fire,  and 
brought  gradually  nearer  when  the  inner  part  becomes  hot, 
which  will  prevent  its  being  scorched  while  yet  raw.  Meat 
should  be  much  basted  ; and,  when  nearly  done,  floured  to  make 
it  look  frothed. 

Veal  and  mutton  should  have  a little  paper  put  over  the  fat  to 
preserve  it.  If  not  fat  enough  to  aUow  for  basting,  good  dripping 
an.swers  as  well  as  butter. 

The  cook  should  be  careful  not  to  run  the  spit  through  the  best 
parts ; and  should  observe  that  it  be  well  cleaned  before  and  at  the 
time  of  serving,  or  a black  stain  appears  on  the  meat.  In  many 
joints  the  spit  will  pass  into  the  bones,  and  run  along  them  for 
some  distance,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  prime  of  the  meat ; and  the 
cook  should  have  leaden  skewers  to  balance  it  with  ; for  want 
of  which,  ignorant  servants  are  often  troubled  at  the  time  of 
serving. 

In  roasting  meat  it  is  a very  good  way  to  kittle  salt  and 
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water  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  baste  for  a little  while  with  this, 
before  using  its  own  fat  or  dripping.  When  diy,  dust  it  with 
flour,  and  baste  as  usual. 

Salting  meat  before  it  is  put  to  roast  draws  out  the  gravy ; it 
should  only  be  sprinkled  when  almost  done. 

Time,  distance,  basting  often,  and  a clear  fire  of  a proper  size 
for  what  is  required,  are  the  first  articles  of  a good  cook’s  atten- 
tion in  roasting. 

Old  meats  do  not  require  so  much  dressing  as  young ; not  that 
they  are  sooner  done,  but  they  can  be  eaten  with  the  gravy 
more  in. 

A piece  of  paper  should  be  twisted  round  the  bone  at  the 
knuckle  of  a leg  or  shoulder  of  lamb,  mutton,  or  venison,  when 
roasted,  before  they  are  served. 

When  you  wish  fried  things  to  look  as  well  as  possible,  do  them 
tioice  over  with  egg  and  crumbs.  Bread  that  is  not  stale  enough 
to  grate  quite  fine,  will  not  look  well.  The  fat  you  fry  in  must 
always  be  boiling  hot  the  moment  the  fish,  meat,  &c.,  are  put  in, 
and  kept  so  tiU  finished  ; a small  quantity  never  fries  well. 

To  Keep  Meat  Hot. — It  is  to  take  it  up  when  done,  though 
the  company  may  not  be  come ; set  the  dish  over  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  put  a deep  cover  over  it  so  as  not  to  touch  the  meat,  and 
then  throw  a cloth  over  that.  This  way  will  not  dry  up  the 
gravy. 

VENISON. — To  Keep  Venison. — Keep  the  venison  dry, 
wash  it  with  milk  and  water  very  clean,  and  dry  it  with  clean 
cloths  till  not  the  least  damp  remains  ; then  dust  pounded  ginger 
over  every  part,  which  is  a very  good  preventive  against  the  fly.  By 
thus  managing  and  watching,  it  will  hang  a fortnight.  When  to 
be  used,  wash  it  with  a little  lukewarm  water,  and  dry  it.  Pepper 
is  likewise  good  to  keep  it. 

To  Dress  Venison. — A haunch  of  buck  will  take  three  hours 
and  a half  or  three  quarters  roasting ; doe,  only  three  hours  and  a 
quarter.  Venison  should  be  rather  under  than  over  done. 

Spread  a sheet  of  white  paper  with  butter  and  put  it  over  the 
fat,  first  sprinkling  it  with  a little  salt ; then  lay  a coarse  paste  on 
strong  paper  and  cover  the  haunch,  tie  if  with  fine  packthread, 
and  set  it  at  a distance  from  the  fire,  which  must  be  a good  one. 
Baste  it  often ; ten  minutes  before  serving  take  off  the  paste,  draw 
the  meat  nearer  the  fire,  and  baste  it  with  butter  and  a good  deal 
of  flour  to  make  it  froth  up  well. 

Gravy  for  it  should  be  put  into  a boat,  and  not  into  the  dish 
(unless  the  venison  has  none),  and  made  thus : — Cut  oflT  the  fat 
from  two  or  three  pounds  of  a loin  of  old  mutton,  and  set  it  iij 
steaks  on  a gridiron  for  a few  minutes,  just  to  brown  one  side ; put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  a quart  of  water,  cover  close  for  an 
hour,  and  simmer  it  gently ; then  uncover  it,  and  stew  tdl  the 
gravy  is  reduced  to  a pint.  Season  with  only  salt. 

Currant  jelly  sauce  must  be  served  in  a boat. 

Formerly  pap  sauce  was  eaten  with  venison ; -which,  as  some 
still  like  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  direct.  Grate  white  bread  and 
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boil  it  with  port  wine,  water,  and  a large  stick  of  cinnamon ; and 
when  quite  smooth  take  out  the  cinnamon  and  add  sugar.  Claret 
may  be  used  for  it. 

Make  the  jelly  sauce  thus.  Beat  some  currant  jelly  and  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  port  wine,  and  set  it^»ver  the  fire  till  melted. 
Where  jelly  runs  short,  put  more  wine,  and  a few  lumps  of  sugar, 
to  the  jelly,  and  melt  as  above.  Serve  with  French  beans. 

Haunch,  Heck,  and  Shoulder  of  Venison. — lloast  with 
paste  as  directed  above,  and  the  same  sauce. 

To  Stew  a Shoulder  of  Venison.— Let  the  meat  hang  till 
you  think  fit  to  dress  it ; then  take  out  the  bone,  beat  the  meat 
with  a rolling-pin,  lay  some  slices  of  mutton  fat  that  have  lain  a 
few  hoiu’s  in  a little  port  wine,  sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  allspice 
over  it  in  fine  powder,  roll  it  up  tight,  and  tie  it.  Set  it  in  a stew- 
pan  that  Avill  only  just  hold  it,  with  some  mutton  or  beef  gravy  not 
strong,  half  a ijint  of  port  wine,  and  some  pepper  and  allspice. 
Simmer  it  close-covered,  as  slow  as  you  can,  for  three  or  four 
hours.  When  quite  tender  take  oflT  the  tape,  set  the  meat  in  a 
dish,  strain  the  gravy  over  it,  and  serve  with  currant  jelly  sauce. 
This  is  the  best  way  to  dress  this  joint,  unless  it  is  very  fat, 
and  then  it  should  be  roasted.  The  bone  should  be  stewed 
with  it. 

Breast  of  Venison. — Do  it  as  the  shoulder,  or  make  it  into 
a small  pasty. 

Hashed  Venison  should  be  w'armed  with  its  own  gravy,  or 
some  without  seasoning,  as  before;  and  only  warmed  through, 
not  boiled.  If  there  is  no  fat  left,  cut  some  slices  of  mutton  fat, 
set  it  on  the  fire  with  a little  port  wine  and  sugar,  simmer  till 
dry,  then  put  to  the  hash,  and  it  will  eat  as  well  as  the  fat  of  the 
venison. 

For  V enison  Pasty  look  under  the  head  Pastry  ; as  likewise 
an  excellent  imitation. 

BEEF. — To  Keep  Beef.— The  butcher  should  take  out  the 
kernels  in  the  neck-pieces  where  the  shoulder-clod  is  taken  off, 
two  from  each  rouncf  of  beef,  and  one  in  the  middle,  which  is 
called  the  pope’s  eye  ; the  other  from  the  flap  : there  is  also  one  in 
the  thick  flank,  in  the  middle  of  the  fat.  If  these  are  not  taken 
out,  especially  in  the  summer,  salt  will  be  of  no  use  for  keeping 
the  meat  sweet.  There  is  another  kernel  between  the  rump  and  the 
aitchbone. 

As  the  butchers  seldom  attend  to  this  matter,  the  cook 
should  take  out  the  kernels  ; and  then  rub  the  salt  well  into  such 
beef  as  is  for  boiling,  and  slightly  sprinkle  that  which  is  for 

roasting.  , n 

The  flesh  of  cattle  that  are  killed  when  not  perfectly  cleared  of 
food,  soon  spoils.  They  should  fast  tweuty-four  hours  in  winter, 
and  double  that  time  in  summer  before  being  killed. 

To  Salt  Beef  or  Pork  for  eating  immediately —The 
piece  should  not  weigh  more  than  five  or  six  pounds.  Salt  it  very 
thoroughly  just  before  you  put  it  into  the  iJOt,  take  a coarse  cloth, 
flour  it  w'ell,  put  the  meat  in,  and  fold  it  up  close.  Put  it  into  a 
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■*ot  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  as  long  as  you  would  auy  other 
iilt  beef  of  the  same  size,  and  it  will  be  as  salt  as  if  done  four  or 
uve  days. 

Great  attention  is  requisite  in  salting  meat ; and  in  the  country, 

> .here  large  quantities  are  cm-ed,  this  is  of  particidar  importance, 
deef  and  pork  should  be  well  sprinkled,  and  a few  hours  after- 

• . ards  hung  to  drain,  before  it  is  rubbed  with  salt ; which  method 
>y  cleansing  the  meat  from  the  blood,  serves  to  keep  it  from 
-asting  strong.  It  should  be  turned  every  da}^ ; and  if  wanted 

oon,  shonld  be  rubbed  as  often.  A salting-tub  or  lead  may  be 
used,  and  a cover  to  fit  close.  Those  who  use  a good  deal  of  salt 
-neat,  will  find  it  answer  well  to  bou  up  the  pickle,  skim  it,  and 
‘rhen  cold,  pour  it  over  meat  that  has  been  sprinkled  and  drained’ 

To  Salt  Beef  Red,  which  is  extremely  good  to  eat 
rresh  from  the  Pickle,  or  to  hang  to  Dry. — Choose  a piece 
:>f  beef  with  as  httle  bone  as  you  can  (the  flank  is  most  proper), 
i:prinkle  it  and  let  it  drain  a day;  then  rub  it  with  common  salt, 
;ialtpefre,  and  bay  salt,  but  only  a small  proportion  of  the  saltpetre, 
.md  you  may  add  a few  grains  of  cochineal,  all  in  fine  powder, 
blub  the  pickle  every  day  into  the  meat  for  a week,  then  only  turn 
1 1.  It  will  be  excellent  in  eight  days.  In  sixteen  drain  it  from 
; he  pickle  ; and  let  it  be  smoked  at  the  oven-mouth  when  heated 
^th  wood,  or  send  it  to  the  bake-house.  A few  days  will  smoke 
i t.  A httle  of  the  coarsest  sugar  may  be  added  to  the  salt. 
Itt  eats  well  boiled  tender  with  greens  or  carrots.  If  to  be 
^grated  as  Dutch,  then  cut  a lean  bit,  boil  it  till  extremely 
kender,  and  while  hot  put  it  under  a press.  When  cold  fold 
rt  in  a sheet  of  paper,  and  it  will  keep  in  a dry  place  two 
L jr  three  months,  ready  for  serving  on  bread  and  butter. 

The  Dutch  Way  to  Salt  Beef. — Take  a lean  piece  of  beef; 
mb  it  well  with  treacle  or  brown  sugar,  and  let  it  be  turned  often. 
Tn  three  days  wipe  it,  and  salt  it  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre 
oeaten  fine  : rub  these  well  in,  and  turn  it  every  day  for  a fort- 
:.aight.  Roll  it  tight  in  a coarse  cloth,  and  press  it  under  a large 
•weight ; hang  it  to  drj-  in  a wood-smoke,  but  turn  it  upside  down 
rwery  day.  Boil  it  in  pump  water,  and  press  it:  it  will  grate  or 
mt  into  shivers,  like  Dutch  beef. 

Beef  a-la-mode. — Choose  a piece  of  thick  flank  of  a fi  nc 
, aeifer  or  ox.  Cut  into  long  slices  some  fat  bacon,  but  quite  free 
Urom  yellow  ; let  each  bit  be  near  an  inch  thick  ; dip  tlicm  into 
'vinegar,  and  then  into  a seasoning  ready  prepared  of  salt,  black 
: pepper,  allspice,  and  a clove,  all  in  fine  powder,  with  panslcy, 
. 'jhivcs,  thyme,  savoury,  and  knotted  marjoram,  shred  as  small  as 
^possible,  and  well  mixed.  With  a sharp  knife  make  holes  deep 

• jnough  to  let  in  the  larding  ; then  rub  the  beef  over  with  the  sea- 
ssoning,  and  bind  it  up  tight  with  tape.  Set  it  in  a well-tinned  ])ot 

jver  a fire  or  rather  stove  ; three  or  four  onion.s  must  bo  fried  brown 
md  put  to  the  beef,  with  two  or  three  carrots,  one  turnip,  a head 
jr  two  of  celery,  and  a small  quantity  of  water;  let  it  simmer 
.gently  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  till  extremely  tender,  turning  the 
meat  twice. 
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Put  the  gravy  into  a pan,  remove  the  fat,  keep  the  beef  covered, 
then  X5ut  them  together,  and  add  a glass  of  j)ort  wine.  Take  off 
the  tape,  and  serve  with  the  vegetables ; or  you  maj^  strain  them 
ofl,  and  send  them  up  cut  into  dice  for  garnish.  Onions  roasted, 
and  then  stewed  with  the  gravy,  are  a great  imiirovement.  A 
tea-cupful  of  vinegar  should  be  stewed  with  the  beef. 

A jPEicandeau  of  Beef. — Take  a nice  piece  of  lean  beef,  lard  it 
with  bacon  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  macc,  and  allspice. 
Put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  a pint  of  broth,  a glass  of  white-wine, 
a bundle  of  parsley,  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs,  a clove  of  garlick,  a 
shalot  or  two,  four  cloves,  pepper  and  salt.  When  the  meat  is 
become  tender,  cover  it  close  ; skim  the  sauce  well,  and  strain  it : 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  a glaze. 
Glaze  the  larded  side  with  this,  and  serve  the  meat  on  sorrel- 
sauce. 

To  Stew  a Rump  of  Beef. — Wash  it  well  and  season  high 
wuth  salt,  allspice,  pepper,  Cayenne,  three  cloves,  and  a blade  of 
mace,  all  in  fine  powder.  Bind  it  up  tight,  and  lay  it  into  a pot 
that  will  just  hold  it.  Fry  three  large  onions  sliced,  and  put 
them  to  it,  with  three  carrots,  two  turnips,  a shalot,  four  cloves,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  some  celery.  Cover  the  meat  with  good  beef- 
broth,  or  weak  gravy.  Simmer  it  as  gently  as  possible  for  several 
hours,  till  quite  tender.  Clear  off  the  fat ; add  to  the  gravy  half 
a pint  of  port  wine,  a glass  of  vinegar,  and  a lai'ge  spoonful  of 
ketchup  ; simmer  half  an  hour,  and  serve  in  a deep  dish.  Half  a 
pint  of  table-beer  may  be  added.  The  herbs  to  be  used  should  be 
burnet,  tarragon,  parsley,  thyme,  basil,  savoury,  marjoram,  penny- 
royal, knotted  marjoram,  and  some  chives  if  you  can  get  them ; 
but  observe  to  proportion  the  quantities  to  the  pungency  of  the 
several  sorts ; let  there  be  a good  handful  all  together. 

Garnish  with  carrots,  turnips,  or  truffles  and  morels,  or  pickles 
of  different  colours,  cut  small,  and  laid  in  little  heaps  separate ; 
chopped  parsley,  chives,  beetroot,  &c.  If,  when  done,  the  gravy 
is  too  much  to  fill  the  dish,  take  only  a i)art  to  season  for  serving, 
but  the  less  water  the  better ; and  to  increase  the  richness,  add  a 
few  beef-bones  and  slianks  of  mutton  in  stewing.  A spoonful  or 
two  of  made  mustard  is  a great  improvement  to  the  grav}^  Rump 
roasted  is  excellent,  but  in  the  country  it  is  generally  sold  whole 
with  the  aitchbone,  or  cut  across  instead  of  lengthwise,  as  in 
London,  where  one  piece  is  for  boiling,  and  the  rump  for  stewing 
or  roasting.  This  must  be  attended  to,  the  whole  being  too  large 
to  dress  together. 

Stewed  Rump  another  way. — Half-roast  it ; then  put  it 
into  a large  pot  with  three  pints  of  water,  one  of  small  beer,  one 
of  port  wine,  some  salt,  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  two  of 
ketchup,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  of  various  kinds  (such  as  burnet, 
tarragon,  parslej^  thyme,  basil,  pennyroyal,  savoury,  marjoram, 
knotted  marjoram,  and  a leaf  or  two  of  sage),  some  onions,  cloves, 
and  Cayenne;  cover  it  close,  and  simmer  till  quite  tender;  two 
or  three  hours  will  do  it.  When  done,  lay  it  into  a deep  dish,  set 
it  over  hot  water,  and  cover  it  close.  Skim  the  gravj^ ; put  in  a 
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’ w i>ickled  nnishrooms,  truffles,  morels,  and  oysters  if  agreeable, 
.at  it  is  good  without ; thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter, 
nd  heat  it  with  the  above,  and  pour  over  the  beef.  Forcemeat- 
.lalls  of  veal,  anchovies,  bacon,  suet,  herbs,  spice,  bread,  and  eggs, 

: ) bind,  are  a great  improvement. 

Beef  en  Miroton. — Cut  thin  slices  of  cold  roast  beef  and  put 
[ lem  into  a frj'ing-pan  with  some  butter,  and  six  onions,  turn  the 
:an  frequently,  then  mix  a little  broth,  add  pepper  and  salt,  and 
'fter  a few  boils,  serve  up  hot.  This  dish  is  excellent  and  econo- 
lical. 

To  Stew  Brisket  of  Beef. — Put  the  part  with  the  hard  fat 
Mto  a stew-pot  with  a small  quantity  of  water  ; let  it  boil  up,  and 
ikim  it  thoroughly;  then  add  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  celery,  and 
1 few  pepper-corns.  Stew  till  extremely  tender,  then  take  out  the 
hat  bones,  and  remove  all  the  fat  from  the  soup.  Serve  that  and 
Tie  meat  in  a tureen,  or  the  soup  alone  and  the  meat  on  a dish, 
"^nished  with  some  vegetables.  The  following  sauce  is  much 
-.dmired,  served  with  the  beef : — Take  half  a pint  of  the  soup  and 
mix  it  with  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  a glass  of  port  wine,  a tea- 
rpwnful  of  made  mustard,  a little  flour,  a bit  of  butter,  and  salt ; 
•K)il  aU  together  a few  minutes,  then  pour  it  round  the  meat. 
Chop  capers,  walnuts,  red  cabbage,  pickled  cucumbers,  and 
fflives  or  parsley,  small,  and  put  into  separate  heaps  over  it. 

To  Pr^ss  Beef.—  Salt  a bit  of  brisket,  the  thin  part  of  the 
Hank,  or  the  tops  of  the  ribs,  with  salt  and  saltpetre  five  days, 
-hen  boil  it  gently  till  extremely  tender ; put  it  under  a gi’eat 
»veight,  or  in  a cheese -press,  till  perfectly  cold. 

It  eats  excellently  cold,  and  for  sandwiches. 

To  make  Hunter’s  Beef. — To  a round  of  beef  that  weighs 
r.wentj'-five  pouinds,  take  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  three  ounces 
nf  the  coarsest  sugar,  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a nutmeg,  half  an  ounce 
of  allspice,  and  three  handfuls  of  common  salt,  all  in  the  finest 
roowder. 

The  beef  should  hang  two  or  three  days  ; then  rub  the  above 
Tvell  into  it,  and  turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Tlie  bone  must  be  taken  out  at  first.  When  to  be  dressed,  dip  it 
into  cold  water,  to  take  off  the  loose  spice,  bind  it  up  tiglit  with 
tape,  and  pat  it  into  a pan  with  a tea-cupful  of  water  at  the 
bottom,  cover  the  top  of  the  meat  with  shred  suet,  and  the  pan 
with  a brown  cnist  and  paper,  and  bake  it  five  or  six  hours. 
When  cold,  take  off  the  paste  and  tape. 

The  gravy  is  very  fine ; and  a little  of  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
flavour  of  any  hash,  soup,  &c. 

Both  the  gravy  and  the  beef  will  keep  some  time.  The  meat 
should  be  cut  with  a very  sharp  knife,  and  quite  smooth,  to  pre- 
Tent  waste. 

An  excellent  Mode  of  Dressing  Beef. — Hang  three  ribs 
three  or  four  days  ; take  out  the  bones  from  tlic  whole  length, 
sprinkle  it  with  salt,  roll  the  meat  tight,  and  roa.st  it.  N othing 
can  lof/k  nicer.  The  above  done  vilh  H[iice.s,  &c.,  and  baked  ns 
hunter’s  beef,  is  excellent. 
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To  Collar  Beef. — Choose  the  tliin  end  of  the  flank  of  fine 
mellow beef,  but  not  too  fat;  lay  it  in  a dish  with  salt  and  salt- 
petre, turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  a week,  and  keep  it  cool. 
Take  out  every  bone  and  gristle,  remove  tlie  skin  of  the  inside 
part,  and  cover  it  thick  with  the  following  seasoning  cut  small : a 
large  handful  of  parsley,  the  same  of  sage,  some  thyme,  marjoram, 
and  pennyroyal,  pepper,  salt  and  allspice.  Eoll  the  meat  up  as 
tight  as  possible  and  bind  it,  then  boil  it  gently  for  seven  or  eight 
hours.  A cloth  must  be  put  roimd  before  the  tape.  Put  the  beef 
under  a good  weiglit  while  hot,  without  undoing  it ; the  shape 
will  then  be  oval.  Part  of  a breast  of  veal  rolled  in  with  the  beef, 
looks  and  eats  very  well. 

Beef  Steaks  should  be  cut  from  the  rump  that  has  hung  a few 
days.  Broil  them  over  a very  clear  or  charcoal  fii’e : put  into  the 
dish  a little  minced  shalot,  and  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup ; and 
rub  a bit  of  butter  on  the  steak  the  moment  of  serving.  It  should 
be  turned  often,  that  the  gravy  may  not  be  drawn  out  on  either 
side. 

This  dish  requires  to  be  eaten  hot  and  fresh-done,  and  is  not  in 
perfection  if  served  with  anything  else.  Pepper  and  salt  should 
be  added  when  taking  it  off' the  fire. 

Beef  Steaks  and  Oyster  Sauce. — Strain  off  the  liquor 
from  the  03"sters,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  to  take  off  the 
grit,  Wilde  you  simmer  the  liquor  with  a bit  of  mace  and  lemon- 
peel  ; then  put  the  oysters  in,  stew  them  a few  minutes,  add  a 
little  cream  if  you  have  it,  and  some  butter  rubbed  in  a bit  of 
flour : let  them  boil  up  once,  and  have  rump  steaks,  well  seasoned 
and  broiled,  ready  for  throwing  the  oyster  sauce  over  the  moment 
you  are  to  serve. 

Staffordshire  Beef  Steaks. — Beat  them  m ith  a rolling-pin, 
flour  and  season,  then  fry  with  sliced  onion  of  a fine  light  brown  ; 
lay  the  steaks  in  a stew-pan,  and  pour  as  much  boiling  water  over 
them  as  will  serve  for  sauce ; stew  them  very  gently  half  an  hour, 
and  add  a spoonful  of  ketchup  or  walnut-liquor,  before  you 
serve. 

Italian  Beef  Steaks.— Cut  a fine  large  steak  from  a rump 
that  has  been  well  hung,  or  it  will  do  from  any  tender  part;  beat 
it,  and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  onion  ; lay  it  in  an  iron  stew- 
pan  that  has  a cover  to  fit  quite  close,  and  set  it  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  without  water.  Take  care  it  does  not  burn,  but  it  must  Ixave  a 
strong  heat : in  two  or  three  hom-s  it  wiU  be  quite  tender,  and 
then  serve  with  its  own  gravy. 

Beef  CoUop.— Cut  thin  slices  of  beef  from  the  rump,  or  any 
other  tender  part,  and  divide  them  into  pieces  three  inches  long ; 
beat  them  with  the  blade  of  a knife,  and  flour  them.  Fry  the 
collops  quick  in  butter  two  minutes  ; lay  them  into  a small  stew- 
p..n,  and  cover  them  with  a pint  of  gravy ; add  a bit  of  butter 
rubbed  in  flour,  pepper,  salt,  the  least  bit  of  shalot  shred  as  line 
as  possible,  half  a walnut,  foim  small  pickled  cucumbers,  and  a tea- 
spoonfid  of  capers  cut  small.  Take  care  that  it  does  not  boil,  and 
serve  the  stew  in  a very  hot  covered  dish. 
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"Beef  Palates. — Simmer  them  for  several  hours,  till  they  wiU 
■peel;  then  cut  the  palates  into  slices,  or  leave  them  whole,  as  you 
choose,  and  stew  them  in  a rich  gravy  till  as  tender  as  possible. 
-Before  j'ou  serve,  season  them  with  Cayenne,  salt,  and  ketchup. 
'.If  the  gravy  was  drawn  clear,  add  idso  some  butter  and  flour. 

If  to  be  served  white,  boil  them  in  milk,  and  stew  them  in  a 
■fricassee  sauce  ; adding  cream,  butter,  flour,  mushroom  powder, 
mnd  a little  pounded  mace. 

Beef  Cakes  for  a Side  Dish  of  Dressed  Meat. — Pound 
•some  beef  that  is  underdone  with  a little  fat  bacon  or  ham ; season 
■with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  shalot,  or  garlic ; mix  them  weU,  and 
rmake  into  small  cakes  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  wide  and 
thick;  fry  them  a hght  brown,  and  serve  them  in  a good  thick 
.gravy. 

To  Pot  Beef. — Take  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  rub  it  with  salt- 
;petre,  and  let  it  be  one  night ; then  salt  with  common  salt,  and 
cover  it  with  water  four  days  in  a small  pan.  Dry  it  with  a cloth, 

. and  season  with  black  pepper ; lay  it  in  as  small  a pan  as  will  hold 
it,  cover  it  with  coarse  paste,  and  bake  it  five  hours  in  a very  cool 
oven.  Put  no  liquor  in. 

THien  cold,  pick  out  the  strings  and  fat;  beat  the  meat  very 
:fine  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  butter  just  warm,  but  not 
oiled,  and  as  much  of  the  gravy  as  will  make  it  into  a paste ; put 
it  into  very  small  pots,  and  cover  them  with  melted  butter. 

Another  way.— Take  beef  that  has  been  dressed,  either  boiled 
or  roasted ; beat  it  in  a mortar  with  some  pepper,  salt,  a few 
cloves,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  fine  butter  just  warm. 

This  eats  as  well,  but  the  colour  is  not  so  fine.  It  is  a good  way 
for  using  the  remains  of  a large  joint. 

To  Dress  the  Inside  of  a Cold  Sirloin  of  Beef.— Cut 
out  all  the  meat,  and  a little  fat,  in  pieces  as  thick  as  your  finger, 
and  two  inches  long  ; dredge  it  with  flour,  and  fry  in  butter,  of  a 
nice  brown ; drain  the  butter  from  the  meat,  and  to.ss  it  up  in  a 
:rich  gravy,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  anchovy,  and  shalot.  Do 
not  let  it  boil  on  any  account.  Before  you  serve,  add  two  spoon- 
fuls of  vinegar.  Garnish  with  crimped  par.sley. 

Fricassee  of  Cold  Roast  Beef.— Cut  the  beef  into  very 
thin  slices,  shred  a handful  of  parsley  very  small,  cut  a;i  onion  into 
quarters,  and  put  all  together  into  a stew-pan,  with  a piece  of 
butter  and  some  strong  broth:  sea.son  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
simmer  very  gently  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  mi.v  into  it  the 
yolks  of  two  egg.s,  a glas.s  of  port  wine,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar  ; 
stir  it  quick,  rulj  the  dish  with  shalot,  and  turn  the  fricassee 
into  it. 

To  Dress  Cold  Beef  that  has  not  been  dono  enough, 
called  Beef  Olives. — Cut  slices  half  an  inch  tliick,  and  four 
inche.s  .square  : lay  on  them  a forcemeatof  crumbs  of  I)read,  shalot, 
a little  suet  or  fat,  pepper  and  salt.  Jtoll  them,  and  fasten  w ith  a 
small  skewer  ; put  them  into  a stew-pan  -w  ith  some  gravy  made  of 
the  beef  Imncs,  or  the  gravy  of  the  meat,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of 
water,  and  stew  them  till  tender.  Fresh  meat  wiU  do. 
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To  Dress  the  same,  called  Sanders— Mince  beef  or 
mutton  small,  with  onion,  pepper,  and  salt;  add  a little  gravy 
put  it  into  scallop-shells  or  saucers,  making  them  three  parts  full, 
and  fill  them  up  with  potatoes,  mashed  with  a little  cream ; put  a 
bit  of  butter  on  the  top,  and  browm  them  in  au  oven  or  before  the 
fire,  or  with  a salamander. 

To  Dress  the  same,  called  Cecils.— Mince  any  kind  of 
meat,  crumbs  of  bread,  a good  deal  of  onion,  some  anchovies, 
lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  and  a bit  of 
butter  warm,  and  mix  these  over  a fire  for  a few  minutes ; when 
cool  enough,  make  them  up  into  balls  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
turkey’s  egg,  with  an  egg  ; sprinkle  them  with  fine  crumbs,  and 
then  fry  them  of  a yellow  broum,  and  serve  with  gravy  as  before 
directed  for  Beef  Olives. 

To  Mince  Beef. — Shred  the  underdone  part  fine,  with  some 
of  the  fat ; put  it  into  a small  stew-pan,  with  some  onion  or  shalot 
(a  very  little  will  do),  a little  water,  pepper,  and  salt ; boil  it  till 
the  onion  is  quite  soft ; then  put  some  or  the  gravy  of  the  meat  to 
it,  and  the  mince.  Do  not  let  it  boil.  Have  a.small  hot  dish  with 
sippets  of  bread  ready,  and  pour  the  mince  into  it,  but  first  mix  a 
large  spoonful  of  vinegar  with  it : if  shalot-vinegar  is  used,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  the  onion  nor  the  I’aw  shalot. 

To  Hash  Beef. — Do  it  the  same  as  in  the  last  receipt,  only 
the  meat  is  to  be  in  shoes,  and  you  may  add  a spoonful  of  walnut- 
liquor  or  ketchup. 

Observe,  that  it  is  owing  to  boiling  hashes  or  minces  that  they 
get  hard.  All  sorts  of  stews,  or  meat  dressed  a second  time, 
should  be  only  simmered ; and  this  last  only  hot  through. 

Beef  a-la-Vingrette, — Cut  a slice  of  underdone  boiled  beef 
three  inches  thick  and  a little  fat ; stew  it  in  lialf  a pint  of  water, 
a glass  of  white  wine,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  and  a bay 
leaf:  season  it  with  three  cloves  pounded  and  pepper,  till  the 
liquor  is  nearly  wasted  away,  turning  it  once.  When  cold,  serve 
it.  Strain  off  the  gravy,  and  mix  it  with  a little  vinegar  for 
sauce. 

Round  of  Beef  should  be  carefully  salted,  and  wet  with  the 

Eickle  I'or  eight  or  ten  days.  The  bone  should  be  cut  out  first,  the 
eef  skewered  and  tied  up  to  make  it  quite  round.  It  may  be 
stuffed  '»?ith  parsley,  if  approved  ; in  which  case  the  holes  to  admit 
the  parsley  must  be  made  with  a sharp  pointed  knife,  and  the 
parsley  coai'sely  cut  and  stuffed  in  tight.  As  soon  as  it  boils 
it  should  be  skimmed,  and  afterwards  kept  boiling  very  gently. 

Rolled  Beef  that  equals  Hare.— Take  the  inside  of  a large 
sirloin,  soak  it  in  a glass  of  port  wine  and  a glass  of  idnegar  mixed, 
for  forty-eight  hours  ; have  ready  a very  fine  stuffing,  and  bind  it 
up  tight.  Roast  it  on  a hanging  spit,  and  baste  it  with  a glass  of 
port  wine,  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
pounded  allspice.  Larding  it  improves  the  look  and  flavour : 
serve  with  a rich  gravy  in  the  dish;  currant-jelly  and  melted- 
butter,  in  tureens. 

To  Roast  Tongue  and  Udder. — After  cleaning  th«  tongue 
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well,  salt  it  with  commou  salt  and  saltpetre  three  days,  then  boil 
it,  and  likewise  a fine  youns?  udder  with  some  fat  to  it,  till  tole- 
rabh'  tender ; then  tie  the  thick  part  of  one  to  the  thin  part  of  the 
other,  and  roast  the  tonpnie  and  udder  together. 

Serve  them  with  good  gravy,  and  currant-jelly  sauce.  A few 
cloves  should  be  stuck  in  the  udder.  This  is  au  excellent  dish. 

Some  people  like  neat’s  tongues  cured  with  the  root,  in  which 
case  they  look  much  larger ; but  otherwise  the  root  must  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  gullet,  next  to  the  tongue,  but  without  taking  away 
the  fat  under  the  tongue.  The  root  must  be  soaked  in  salt  and 
water,  and  extremely  well  cleaned,  before  it  is  dressed ; and 
the  tongue  should  be  laid  in  salt  for  a day  and  a night  before 
pickled. 

To  Pickle  Tongues  for  Boiling.— Cut  off  the  root,  but 
leave  a httle  of  the  kernel  and  fat.  Sprinkle  some  salt,  and  let  it 
drain  from  the  slime  till  next  day : then  for  each  tongue  mbc  a 
large  spoonful  of  common  salt,  the  same  of  coarse  sugar,  and 
about  half  as  much  of  saltpetre  ; rub  it  well  in,  and  do  so  every 
day.  In  a week  add  another  heaped  spoonful  of  salt.  If  rubbed 
every  day,  a tongue  will  be  ready  in  a fortnight;  but  if  only 
turned  in  the  pickle  daily,  it  will  keep  four  or  five  weeks  without 
being  too  salt. 

hen  you  drj"  tongues,  write  the  date  on  a parchment  and  tie 
it  on.  Smoke  them,  or  dry  them  plain,  if  you  like  best. 

hen  it  is  to  be  dressed,  boil  it  tiU  extremely  tender ; allow 
five  hours,  and  if  done  sooner,  it  is  easily  kept  hot.  The  longer 
kept  after  drj'ing,  the  higher  it  wiU  be ; if  hard,  it  m.ay  recjjaire 
soaking  three  or  four  hours. 

Another  way. — Clean  as  above : for  two  tongues  allow  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  an  ounce  of  sal-prunella ; rub  them  weD. 
In  two  days,  after  well  rubbing,  cover  them  with  common  salt, 
turn  them  every  day  for  three  weeks,  then  dry  them,  rub  bran 
over  them,  and  smoke  them.  In  ten  days  they  will  be  fit  to  eat. 
Keep  in  a cool  drj-  place. 

To  Stew  Tongue.— Salt  a tongue  with  saltpetre  and  common 
?ak  for  a week,  turning  it  every  day.  Boil  it  tender  enough  to 
peel:  when  done,  stew  it  in  a moderately  strong  gravy;  season 
with  soy.  mushroom  ketchup,  Cayenne,  pounded  cloves,  and  salt 
if  necessary. 

Serve  with  truffles,  morels,  and  mushrooms.  In  both  this  re- 
ceipt and  the  next,  the  roots  must  bo  taken  ofi’  the  tongues  before 
salting,  but  .some  fat  left. 

An  ezcellent  way  of  doing  Tongues  to  eat  Cold. — 
Season  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre,  brown  sugar,  a little  ba}'- 
salt,  pepj»er,  cloves,  mace,  and  allspice,  in  line  powder,  for  a fort- 
night; then  take  awa3'  the  pickle,  put  the  tongue  into  a small  pan, 
nod  lay  some  butter  on  it ; cover  it  w ith  brown  crust,  and  bake 
slow  ly  till  so  tender  tliat  a straw  would  go  through  it. 

The  thin  part  of  tongues,  when  huru:  ni»  to  dry,  grates  like 
hung  beef,  and  also  makes  a ting  addition  to  tiic  llavour  of 
omelets. 
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_ Beef-heart. — Wasliitcarefully ; stuff  as  hare;  and  serve  with 
rich  gravy  and  currant-jelly  sauce. 

Hash  with  the  same,  and  port  wine. 

Stewed.  Ox-cheek  Plain. — Soak  and  cleanse  a fine  cheek  the 
day  before  it  is  to  be  eaten  ; put  it  into  a stew-pot  that  will  cover 
close,  with  thi-ee  quarts  of  u-ater : simmer  it  after  it  has  first 
boiled  up  and  been  well  skimmed.  In  two  hours  put  plenty  of 
carrots,  leeks,  two  or  three  turnips,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some 
whole  pepper,  and  four  ounces  of  allspice.  Skim  it  often ; when 
the  meat  is  tender,  take  it  out  5 let  the  soup  get  cold,  take  off  the 
cake  of  fat,  and  serve  the  soup  separate  or  with  the  meat. 

It  should  be  of  a fine  brown  ; which  may  be  done  b,y  burnt 
sugar ; or  by  frying  some  onions  quite  brown  with  flour,  and  sim- 
mering them  with  it.  This  last  way  improves  the  flavour  of  all 
soups  and  gravies  of  the  brown  kind. 

If  vegetables  are  not  approved  in  the  soup,  they  may  be  taken 
out,  and  a small  roll  be  toasted,  or  bread  fried  and  added.  Celery 
is  a great  addition,  and  should  always  be  served.  Where  it  is  not 
to  be  got,  the  seed  of  it  gives  quite  as  good  a flavour,  boiled  in 
and  strained  off. 

To  Dross  an  Ox-cheek  another  way.— Soak  half  a head 
three  hours,  and  clean  it  with  plenty  of  water.  Take  the  meat  off 
the  bones,  and  put  it  into  a pan  with  a large  onion,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  some  bruised  allspice,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Lay  the  bones  on  the  top  ; pour  on  two  or  three  quarts  of  water 
and  cover  the  pan  close  with  brown  paper,  or  a dish  that  udll  fit 
clqje.  Let  it  stand  eight  or  ten  hours  in  a slow  oven ; or  simmer 
it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  or  on  a hot  hearth.  When  done  tender, 
put  the  meat  into  a clean  pan,  and  let  it  get  cold.  Take  the  cake 
of  fat  off,  and  warm  the  head  in  pieces  in  the  soup.  Put  what 
vegetables  you  choose. 

Marrow-bones.— Cover  the  top  with  floured  cloth  ; boil  them 
and  serve  with  dry  toast. 

Tripe  may  be  served  in  a tureen,  stewed  with  milk  and  onion 
till  tender.  Melted  butter  for  sauce. 

Or  fry  it  in  small  bits  dipped  in  butter. 

Or  stew  the  thin  part,  cut  into  bits,  in  gravy ; thicken  with  flour 
and  butter,  and  add  a little  ketchup. 

Or  fricassee  it  with  m hite  sauce. 

Soused  Tripe. — Boil  the  tripe,  but  not  quite  tender ; then 
put  it  into  salt  and  water,  which  must  be  changed  every  day  till  it 
18  all  used.  When  you  dress  the  tripe,  dip  it  into  a batter  of  flour 
and  eggs,  and  fry  it  of  a good  brown. 

Ox-feet  or  Cow-heels. — May  be  dressed  in  various  ways,  and 
are  very  nutritious  in  all. 

Boil  them  ; and  serve  in  a napkin,  with  melted  butter,  mustard, 
and  a large  spoonful  of  vinegar. 

Or  boil  them  very  tender,  and  serve  them  as  a brown  fricassee  ; 
the  liquor  will  do  to  make  jelly  sweet  or  relishing,  and  likewise 
give  richness  to  soups  or  gravies. 

Or  cut  them  into  four  parts,  dip  them  into  an  egg,  and  then  flour 
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and  fry  them  : and  fry  onions  (if  you  like  them)  to  serve  roxmd. 
Sauce  as  above. 

Or  bake  them  as  for  mock-turtle. 

Bubble  and  Squeak. — Boil,  chop,  and  fry  with  a little  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt,  some  cabbage,  and  lay  on  it  slices  of  underdone 
beef,  lightly  fried. 

VEAL.— To  Keep  Veal. — The  first  part  that  turns  bad  of  a 
leg  of  veal,  is  where  the  udder  is  skewered  back.  The  skewer 
should  be  taken  out.  and  both  that  and  the  part  under  it  wiped 
every  day,  by  which  means  it  will  keep  good  three  or  four  days 
in  hot  weather.  Take  care  to  cut  out  the  pipe  that  runs  along 
the  chine  of  a loin  of  veal,  as  you  do  of  beef,  to  hinder  it  from 
tainting.  The  skirt  of  a breast  of  veal  is  likewise  to  be  taken  off* ; 
and  the  inside  of  the  breast  wiped  and  scraped,  and  sprinkled  with 
a little  salt. 

Leg  of  Veal. — Let  the  fillet  be  cut  large  or  small  as  best  suits 
the  number  of  your  company.  Take  out  the  bone,  fill  the  space 
with  a fine  stuffing,  and  let  it  be  skewered  quite  round ; and  send 
the  large  side  uppermost.  When  half-roasted,  not  before,  put  a 
paper  over  the  fat ; and  take  care  to  allow  a sufficient  time,  and 
put  it  a good  distance  from  the  fire,  as  the  meat  is  solid : serve 
with  melted  butter  poured  over  it. — You  may  pot  some  of  it. 

Knuckle  of  Veal. — As  few  people  are  fond  of  boiled  veal,  it 
may  be  well  to  leave  the  knuckle  small,  and  take  off  some  cutlets 
or  coUops  before  it  be  dressed  ; but  as  the  knuckle  will  keep  longer 
than  the  fillet,  it  is  best  not  to  cut  off  the  slices  till  wanted. 
Break  the  bones,  to  make  it  take  less  room  ; wash  it  well ; and 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with  three  onions,  a blade  of  mace  or  two, 
and  a few  pepper-corns : cover  it  with  water,  and  simmer  till 
quite  ready.  In  the  meantime  some  maccaroni  should  be  boiled 
with  it  if  approved,  or  rice,  or  a little  rice-flour,  to  give  it  a small 
degree  of  thickness  ; but  do  not  put  too  much.  Before  it  is  served, 
add  half  a pint  of  milk  and  cream,  and  let  it  come  up  either  with 
or  without  the  meat. 

Or,  frj'  the  knuckle  with  sliced  onion  and  butter  to  a good 
brown  ; and  have  ready  peas,  lettuce,  onion,  and  a cucumber  or 
two,  stewed  in  a small  quantity  of  water  an  hour : then  add  these 
to  the  veal ; and  stew  it  till  the  meat  is  tender  enough  to  cat,  but 
not  overdone.  Throw  in  pepper,  salt,  and  a bit  of  shred  meat,  and 
serve  all  together. 

Shoulder  of  Veal, — Cut  off  the  knuckle,  for  a stew  or  gravy. 
Boast  the  other  part  with  stuffing : 3'ou  may  lard  it.  Serve  with 
melted  butter. 

The  blade-bone,  with  a good  deal  of  meat  left  on,  cats  c.\- 
trcmely  well  with  mushroom  or  03'stcr  sauce,  or  mushroom 
ketchup  in  butter. 

Neck  of  Veal. — Cut  off  the  scrag  to  boil,  and  cover  it  with 
onion-sauce.  It  should  bo  boiled  in  milk  and  water.  Parslc}'  and 
butter  may  bo  seiwcd  with  it,  instead  of  onion  sauce. 

Or,  it  may  be  stewed  with  whole  rice,  small  onions,  and  pepper 
corns,  with  a very  little  water. 
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Or,  boiled  and  eaten  with  bacon  and  greens. 

_ The  best  end  may  be  either  roasted,  broiled  as  steaks,  or  made 
into  pies. 

Neck  of  Veal  a-la-braise. — Lard  the  best  end  vith  bacon 
roUed  in  parsley  chopped  fine,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg;  put  it 
into  a tosser,  and  cover  it  with  water.  Put  to  it  the  scrag  end,  a 
httle  lean  bacon  or  ham,  an  onion,  two  carrots,  two  heads  of  celery, 
and  about  a glass  of  Madeira  wine.  Stew  it  quick  two  hours  or 
till  it  is  tender,  but  not  too  much.  Strain  on  the  liquor  : mix  a 
little  flour  and  butter  in  a stew-pan  till  brown,  and  lay  the  veal  in 
this,  the  upper  side  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Let  it  be  over  the 
fire  till  it  gets  coloured : then  lay  it  into  the  disli,  stir  some  of  the 
liquor  in  and  boil  it  up,  skim  it  nicely,  and  squeeze  orange  and 
lemon-juice  into  it. 

Breast  of  Veal. — Before  roasted,  if  large,  the  two  ends  may 
be  taken  ofl*  and  fried  to  stew,  or  the  whole  may  be  roasted. 
Butter  should  be  poured  over  it. 

If  any  be  left,  cut  the  pieces  into  handsome  sizes,  put  them  into 
a stew-ioan,  and  nour  some  broth  over  it,  or  if  you  have  no  broth, 
a little  water  will  do : add  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  some  pepper,  and  an  anchovy ; stew  till  the  meat  is  tender, 
thicken  w ith  butter  and  flour,  and  add  a little  ketchup ; or  the 
w’hole  breast  may  be  stewed,  after  cutting  off  the  two  ends. 

Serve  the  sweetbread  whole  upon  it,  either  stewed  or  parboiled, 
and  then  covered  with  crumbs,  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
browned  in  a Dutch  oven. 

If  you  have  a few  mushrooms,  truffles,  and  morels,  stew  them 
with  it,  and  serve. 

Boiled  breast  of  veal,  smothered  with  onion  sauce,  is  an  excel- 
lent dish,  if  not  cold  nor  too  fat. 

To  Roll  a Breast  of  Veal. — Bone  it,  take  off  the  thick  skin 
and  gristle,  and  beat  the  meat  with  a rolling-pin.  Season  it  with 
herbs  choi)ped  very  fine,  mixed  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace.  Lay 
some  thick  slices  of  fine  ham ; or  roll  into  it  two  or  three  calves’ 
tongues  of  a fine  red,  boiled  first  an  hour  or  two  and  skimmed. 
Bind  it  up  tight  in  a cloth,  and  tape  it.  Set  it  over  the  fire  to 
simmer  in  a small  quantity  of  water  till  it  is  quite  tender;  this 
will  take  some  hours.  Lay  it  on  the  dz’esser,  with  a board  and 
weight  on  it  till  quite  cold. 

Pigs’  or  calves’  feet,  boiled  and  taken  from  the  bones,  may  be 
imt  in  or  round  it.  The  different  colours  laid  in  layers  look  zvcll 
when  cut ; and  you  may  put  in  yolks  of  egg  boiled,  beet-root, 
grated  ham,  and  chopped  parsley,  in  different  parts. 

Another  way. — When  it  is  cold,  take  ofl  the  tape,  and  pour 
over  it  the  liquor ; which  must  be  boiled  up  twice  a zveek,  or  it  w ill 
not  keep. 

Chump  of  Veal  a-la-daube.— Cut  off  the  chump  end  of  the 
loin  ; take  out  the  aitch-bone  ; stuff  the  hollow  with  good  force- 
meat, tie  it  up  tight,  and  lay  it  in  a stew-pan  with  the  bone  you 
took  out,  a little  faggot  of  herbs,  an  anchovy,  two  blades  of  mace, 
a few  white  peppers,  and  a ^zint  of  good  veal-broth.  Cover  the  veal 
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with  slices  of  fat  bacon  and  lay  a sheet  of  white  paper  over  it. 
Cover  the  pan  close,  simmer  it  two  hours,  then  take  out  the  bacon, 
and  "laze  the  veal.  Serve  it  on  mushrooms,  or  with  sorrel  sauce, 
or  what  ehe  you  please. 

Veal  Eolis  of  either  Cold  Meat  or  Fresh. — Cut  thin  slices ; 
and  spread  on  them  a fine  seasoning  of  a very  few  crumbs,  a little 
chopped  bacon  or  scraped  ham,  and  a little  suet,  parsley,  and 
shalot  (or  instead  of  the  parslej^  and  shalot,  some  fresh  mushrooms 
stewed  and  minced),  pepper,  salt,  and  a small  piece  of  pounded 
mace.  This  stuffing  may  either  fill  up  the  roll  like  a sausage, 
or  be  rolled  with  the  meat.  In  either  case  tie  it  up  very  tight, 
and  stew  it  very  slowly  in  a gravy  and  a glass  of  sherry. 

Serve  it  when  tender,  after  skimming  it  nicely. 

Harrico  of  V eal. — Take  the  best  end  of  a small  neck ; cut  the 
bones  short,  but  leave  it  whole : put  it  into  a stew-pan,  jvist  cover 
with  brown  gravj- ; and  when  it  is  nearly  done,  have  ready  a pint 
of  boiled  peas,  six  cucumbers  pared  and  sliced,  and  two  cabbage- 
lettuces  cut  into  quarters,  all  stewed  in  a little  good  broth ; j)ut 
them  to  the  veal,  and  let  them  simmer  ten  minutes.  When  the 
veal  is  in  the  dish,  pour  the  sauce  and  vegetables  over  it,  and  lay 
the  lettuce  with  forcemeat-balls  around  it. 

A Dunelm  of  Cold  Veal  or  Fowl. — Stew  a few  small  mush- 
rooms in  their  own  liquor  and  a bit  of  butter,  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; mince  them  very  small,  and  add  them  (with  their  liquor) 
to  mince  veal,  with  also  a little  pepper  and  salt,  some  cream  and  a 
bit  of  butter  rubbed  in  less  than  half  a tea-spoonful  of  fiour.  Sim- 
mer three  or  four  minutes,  and  serve  on  thin  sippets  of  bread. 

Minced  Veal. — Cut  cold  veal  as  fine  as  possible,  but  do  not 
chop  it.  Put  to  it  a very  little  lemon-peel  shred,  two  grates  of 
nutmeg,  some  salt,  and  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  either  a little  weak 
broth,  milk,  or  water ; simmer  these  gently  with  the  meat,  but 
take  care  not  to  let  it  boil,  and  add  a bit  of  butter  rubbed  in  fiour. 
Put  sippets  of  thin  toasted  bread,  cut  into  a three-cornered  shape 
round  tne  dish. 

To  Pot  Veal. — Cold  fillet  makes  the  finest  potted  veal ; or  you 
m&y  do  it  as  follows : — 

Season  a large  slice  of  the  fillet  before  it  is  dressed,  with  some 
mar;e,  pepper-corns,  and  two  or  three  cloves ; lay  it  close  into  a 
potting-pan  that  will  but  just  hold  it,  fill  it  up  with  water,  and  bake 
It  three  hours  ; then  pound  it  quite  small  in  a mortar,  and  add  salt 
to  taste  : put  a little  gravy  that  was  baked  to  it  in  pounding,  if  to 
be  eaten  soon ; otherwise  only  a little  butter  just  melted.  When 
done,  cover  it  over  with  butter. 

To  Pot  Veal  or  Chicken  with  Ham.— Pound  some  cold 
veal  or  white  of  chicken,  season  as  directed  in  the  last  article,  and 
pot  layers  of  it  with  layers  of  ham  pounded  or  rather  shred  ; iircss 
each  down  and  cover  with  butter. 

Cutlets  Maintenon. — Cut  slices  about  three  rpiartcrs  of  an 
inch  thick,  beat  them  with  a rolling-pin,  and  wet  them  on  both 
•sides  with  egg : dip  them  into  a seasoning  of  bread-crumbs,  pars- 
ley, thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg 
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grated ; then  put  them  into  papers  folded  over,  and  broil  them ; 
and  have  in  a boat  melted  butter  with  a little  mushroom-ketchup. 

Cutlets  another  way. — Prepare  as  above,  and  fry  them ; 
lay  them  into  a dish,  and  keep  them  hot ; dredge  a httle  flour, 
and  put  a bit  of  butter  into  the  pan  ; brown  it,  then  pour  a little 
boiling  water  into  it,  and  boil  quick  : season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
ketchup,  and  pour  over  them. 

Other  ways. — Prepare  as  before,  and  dress  the  cutlets  in  a 
Dutch-oven ; pour  over  them  melted  butter  and  muslirooms. 

Or,  pepper,  salt,  and  broil  them,  especially  neck-steaks.  They 
are  excellent  with  herbs. 

V eal  CoUops.-y  Cut  long  thin  collops  ; beat  them  well ; and  lay 
on  them  a bit  of  thin  bacon  of  the  same  size,  and  spread  forcemeat 
on  that,  seasoned  high,  and  also  a little  garlic  and  Cayenne. 
Poll  them  up  tight,  about  the  size  of  two  fingers,  but  uot  more 
than  two  three  inches  long ; put  a very  small  skewer  to  fasten 
each  firmly ; rub  egg  over ; fry  them  of  a fine  brown,  and  pour  a 
rich  brown  gravy  over. 

To  Dress  Collops  Quick.— Cut  them  as  thin  as  paper  with 
a very  sharp  knife,  and  in  small  bits.  Throw  the  skin,  and  any 
odd  bits  of  the  veal,  into  a little  water,  with  a dust  of  pepper  and 
salt ; set  them  on  the  fire  while  you  beat  the  collops ; and  dip 
them  into  a seasoning  of  herbs,  bread,  pepper,  salt,  and  a scrape 
of  nutmeg,  but  first  wet  them  in  egg.  Then  put  some  butter  into 
a frying-pan,  and  give  the  collops  a very  quick  fry ; for  as  they 
are  so  thin,  two  minutes  will  do  them  ou  both  sides  : put  them  into 
a hot  dish  before  the  fire  ; then  strain  and  thicken  the  gravy,  give 
it  a boil  in  the  frying-pan,  and  pour  it  over  the  coUops.  A little 
ketchup  is  an  improvement. 

Another  way. — Fry  them  in  butter,  only  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper ; simmer  them  in  gravy,  cither  white  or  brown,  with 
bits  of  bacon  served  with  them. 

If  white,  add  lemon-peel  and  mace,  and  some  cream. 

Scallops  of  Cold  Veal  or  Chicken. — Mince  the  meat 
extremely  small ; and  set  it  over  the  fire  with  a scrape  of  nutmeg, 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  cream,  for  a few  minutes : 
then  put  it  into  the  scallop-shells,  and  fill  them  with  crumbs  of 
bread,  over  which  put  some  bits  of  butter,  and  brown  them  before 
the  fire. 

Either  veal  or  chicken  looks  and  eats  well  prepared  in  this  way, 
and  lightly  covered  with  crumbs  of  bread  fried  5 or  these  may  be 
put  ou  in  little  heaps. 

Fricandeau  of  Veal.— Cut  a large  piece  from  the  fat  side  of 
fhe  leg,  about  nine  inches  long,  and  half  as  thick  and  broad ; beat 
it  with  the  rolling-pin  ; take  off  the  skin,  and  trim  off  the  rough 
edges.  Lard  the  top  and  sides  ; and  cover  it  with  fat  bacon,  and 
then  with  white  paper.  Lay  it  in  the  stew-pan  with  pieces  of 
undressed  veal  or  mutton,  four  onions,  a carrot  sliced,  a faggot  of 
sweet  herbs,  four  blades  of  mace,  four  bay  leaves,  a pint  of  good 
veal  or  mutton  broth,  and  four  or  five  ounces  of  lean  ham  or  gam- 
mon, Cover  the  pan  close,  and  let  it  stew  slowly  three  hours; 
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then  take  up  the  meat,  remove  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  boil 
it  quick  to  a glaze.  Eeep  the  fricandeau  quite  hot,  aud  then  glaze 
it ; aud  serve  with  the  remainder  of  the  glaze  in  the  dish,  and  sorrel 
•sauce  in  a sauce  tureen. 

A Cheaper,  hut  equally  good  Fricandeau  of  Veal. — 
''With  a sharp  knife  cut  the  lean  part  of  a lar^c  neck  from  tlie  best 
end,  scooping  it  from  the  bones  the  length  of  your  hand,  and  pre- 
-pare  it  tne  same  way  as  in  the  last  receipt : three  or  four  bones 
.only  will  be  necessary,  and  they  will  make  the  gravy;  but  if  the 
; prime  part  of  the  leg  is  cut  off,  it  spoils  the  whole. 

Fricandeau  another  way.— Take  two  large  round  sweet- 
breads, and  prepare  them  as  you  would  veal ; make  a rich  gravy 
with  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms,  and  artichoke-bottoms,  and 
.•serve  it  round. 

Veal  Olives. — Cut  long  thin  collops,  beat  them,  lay  on  them 
! thin  shces  of  fat  bacon,  and  over  these  a lajTr  of  forcemeat  sea- 
: Boned  high,  with  some  shred  shalot  and  Cayenne.  Eoll  them  tight, 
about  the  size  of  two  fingers,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
long ; fasten  them  round  with  a small  skewer,  rub  egg  over  them, 
and  fry  of  a fight  brown.  Serve  with  brown  gravy,  in  which 
boil  some  muslmooms,  pickled  or  fresh.  Garnish  wfith  balls 
fried. 

Veal  Cake. — BoU  six  or  eight  eggs  hard ; cut  the  yolks  in  two, 
and  lay  some  of  the  pieces  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot ; shake  in  a 
little  chopped  parsley,  some  slices  of  veal  and  ham,  and  then  eggs 
again;  shaking  in  after  each  some  chopped  parsley,  with  pepper 
and  salt,  till  the  pot  is  fuU.  Then  put  in  water  enough  to  cover  it, 
and  lay  on  it  about  an  ounce  of  butter ; tie  it  over  with  a double 
paper,  and  bake  it  about  an  hour.  Then  press  it  close  together 
with  a spoon,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold. 

It  may  be  put  into  a small  mould : and  then  it  will  turn  out 
beautifully  for  a supper  or  side  dish. 

Veal  Sausages. — Chop  equal  quantities  of  lean  veal  and  fat 
bacon,  a handful  of  sage,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  a few  ancho- 
vies. Beat  all  in  a mortar : and  when  used  roll  and  fry  it,  and 
serve  with  fried  sippets,  or  on  stewed  vegetables,  or  on  white 
collops. 

Scotch  Collops. — Cut  veal  into  thin  bits  about  three  inches 
over,  and  rather  round  ; beat  with  a rolling  pin,  and  grate  a little 
nutmeg  over  them  ; dip  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  and  fry  them  in 
a little  butter  of  a fine  brown  ; pour  the  butter  off,  and  have  ready 
warm  to  pour  upon  them  half  a pint  of  gi’avy,  a little  bit  of  butter 
rubbed  into  a little  flour,  a yolk  of  egg,  two  large  spoonfuls  of  ci’cnm, 
and  a bit  of  salt-  Do  not  boil  the  sauce,  but  stir  it  till  of  a fine 
thickness  to  serve  with  the  collops. 

To  Boil  Calf’.s  Head. — Clean  it  very  nicely,  and  soak  it  in 
water,  that  it  may  look  very  white  ; take  out  the  tongue  to  salt, 
anfl  the  brain.s  to  make  a little  dish.  Boil  the  hcarl  c.xlremely 
tender  ; then  strew  it  over  with  crumbs  and  cho|)pcil  parsley,  and 
brown  them  ; or,  if  liked  better,  leave  one  side  plain.  Hervo  bacon 
and  greens  to  cat  with  it. 
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The  brains  must  be  boiled ; and  then  mixed  with  melted  butter, 
scalded  sage  chopped,  pepper,  and  salt. 

If  any  of  the  head  is  left,  it  may  be  hashed  next  day,  and  a few 
slices  of  bacon,  just  wai-med  and  put  round. 

Cold  calf’s  head  eats  well  if  grilled. 

To  Hash  Calf’s  Head. — When  half-boiled,  cut  off  the  meat 
in  slices,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  two  or  three  inches  long : brown 
some  butter,  flour,  and  sliced  onions,  and  throw  in  the  slices  witli 
some  good  gravy,  truffles,  and  morels ; give  it  one  boil,  skim  it 
well,  and  set  it  in  a moderate  heat  to  simmer  till  very  tender. 
Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  Ca3mnne,  at  first ; and  ten  minutes 
before  serving,  throw  in  some  shred  parsley,  and  a very  small  bit 
of  tarragon  and  knotted  marjoram  cut  as  fine  as  possible ; just 
before  you  serve,  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon.  Forcemeat-balls, 
and  bits  of  bacon  rolled  round. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  head  till  done,  and  take  the  meat  of 
the  best  side  neatly  off  the  bone  w ith  a sharp  knife ; lay  this  into 
a small  dish,  wash  it  over  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  cover 
it  with  crumbs,  a few  herbs  nicely  shred,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  all  mixed  together  first.  Set  the  dish 
before  the  lire,  and  keep  turning  it  now'  and  then,  that  all  parts 
of  the  head  may  be  equally  browm.  In  the  meantime  slice  the 
remainder  of  the  head  and  the  tongue,  but  first  peel  the  tongue  : 
put  a pint  of  good  gravy  into  a pan,  with  an  onion,  a small  bunch 
of  herbs  (consisting  of  parsley,  basil,  savoury,  tarragon,  knotted 
marjoram,  and  a little  thymfe),  a little  salt  and  Cayenne,  a shalot, 
a glass  of  sherry,  and  a little  oyster  liquor.  Boil  this  for  a few 
minutes,  and  strain  it  upon  the  meat,  which  should  be  dredged 
with  some  flour.  Add  some  mushrooms,  either  fresh  or  pickled,  a 
few  truffles  and  morels,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  ketchup  ; then  beat 
up  half  the  brains,  and  put  this  to  the  rest  with  a bit  of  butter  and 
flour.  Simmer  the  whole. 

Beat  the  other  part  of  the  brains  with  shred  lemon-peel,  a little 
nutmeg  and  mace,  some  parsley  shred,  and  an  egg.  Then  fry  it  in 
little  cakes  of  a beautiful  yellow  brown.  Dip  some  oysters  into 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  do  the  same ; and  also  some  relishing  force- 
meat-balls  made  as  for  mock  turtle.  Garnish  with  these,  and  small 
bits  of  bacon  just  made  hot  before  the  lire. 

Calf’s  Head  Fricasseed. — Clean  and  half-boil  a head  ; cut 
the  meat  into  small  bits,  and  put  it  into  a tosser,  with  a little  gravy 
made  of  the  bones,  some  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in,  a bunch  of 
sw'eet  herbs,  an  onion,  and  a blade  of  mace.  If  jmu  have  any 
.young  cockrels  in  the  house,  use  the  cockscombs  ; but  first  boil 
them  tender  and  blanch  them ; or  a sweetbread  will  do  as  w'ell. 
Season  the  gravy  with  a little  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt,  rub  down 
some  flour  and  butter,  and  give  all  a boil  together ; then  take  out 
the  herbs  iind  onion,  and  add  a little  cup  of  cream,  but  do  not  boil 
it  in.  Serve  with  small  bits  of  bacon  rolled  round,  and  balls. 

To  Collar  a Calf’s  Head. — Scald  the  skin  off  a fine  head, 
clean  it  nicely,  and  take  out  the  brains.  Boil  it  tender  enough  to 
remove  tlie  bones ; then  have  pcady  a good  quantity  of  chopped 
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■parslej*,  mace,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  wliite  pepper,  mixed  well ; season 
it  high  with  these ; lay  the  parsley  in  a thick  layer,  then  a quantity 
of  thick  slices  of  tine  ham,  or  a beautifully-coloured  tongue  skinned, 
and  then  the  yolks  of  six  nice  yellow  eggs  stuck  here  and  there 
about.  Koll  the  head  quite  close,  and  tie  it  up  as  tight  as  you  can. 
Boil  it,  and  then  lay  a weight  on  it.  A cloth  must  be  put  under  the 
•.tape,  as  for  other  collars. 

Mock  Turtle. — Bespeak  a calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on,  cut  it 
;in  half,  and  clean  it  well ; then  half  boil  it,  take  all  the  meat  off' 
-in  square  bits,  break  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  boil  them  in  some 
veal  and  beef  broth  to  add  to  the  richness.  Fry  some  shalot  in 
butter,  and  dredge  in  ffour  enough  to  thicken  the  gravj'^ : stir  this 
into  the  browning,  and  give  it  one  or  two  boils  ; skin  it  carefull}-, 

. and  then  put  in  the  head ; put  in  also  a pint  of  Madeira  wine,  and 
• simmer  it  till  the  meat  is  qiute  tender.  About  ten  minutes  before 
’you  serve,  put  in  some  basil,  taiTagon,  chives,  parsle.y,  Cayenne, 

Eepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste  ; also  two  spoonfuls  of  mushroom 
etchup,  and  one  of  soy.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  into  the 
: tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  upon  it.  Forcemeat  balls,  and  small 
eggs. 

A Cheaper  way. — Prepare  half  a calf’s  head,  without  the 
•skin,  as  above  : when  the  meat  is  cut  off,  break  the  bones,  and  put 
■them  into  a saucepan  with  some  gravy  made  of  beef  and  veal 
bones,  and  seasoned  with  fried  onions,  herbs,  mace,  and  pepper. 
5ave  read}'  two  or  three  ox-palates  boiled  so  tender  as  to  blanch, 
.and  cut  into  small  pieces  ; to  which  a cow-heel,  likewise  cut  into 
: pieces,  is  a great  improvement.  Brown  some  butter,  flour,  and 
onion,  and  pour  the  gravy  to  it ; then  add  the  meats  as  above,  and 
•stew.  Half  a pint  of  sherry,  an  anchovy,  two  spoonfuls  of  walnut 
ketchup,  the  same  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  some  chopped  herbs 
as  before.  Balls,  Ac. 

Another. — Put  into  a pan  a knuckle  of  veal,  two  fine  cow- 
heels,  two  onions,  a few  cloves,  peppers,  berries  of  allspice,  mace, 
and  sweet  herbs  ; cover  them  with  water,  then  tie  a paper  over  the 
;pan,  and  set  it  in  an  oven  for  three  hours.  When  cold,  take  off" 
the  fat  very  nicely ; cut  the  meat  and  feet  into  bits  an  inch  and  a 
half  square,  remove  the  bones  and  coarse  parts,  and  then  put  the 
rest  on  to  warm,  with  a large  spoonful  of  walnut  and  oneof  mush- 
room ketchup,  lialf  a pint  of  sherry  or  Madeira  wine,  a little 
mushroom  powder,  and  the  jelly  of  tlic  meat.  AVhen  hot,  if  it 
wants  any  more  seasoning,  add  some  ; and  serve  with  hard  eggs, 
forcemeat  balls,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a spoonful  of  so}'. 

This  is  a very  ea.sy  way,  and  the  dish  is  excellent. 

Another.— StC'A'  a pound  and  a half  of  serair  of  mutton,  with 
from  three  pints  of  water  to  a quart : then  set  the  broth  on,  with 
a calfs-foot  and  a cow-heel,  cover  the  stew-pan  tight,  and  simmer 
till  you  can  get  off  the  meat  from  the  bones  in  juxii’cr  bits.  Set  it 
on  a;;ain  with  the  broth,  a quarter  of’  a pint  of  Madeira  v ine,  or 
‘sherry,  a large  onion,  half  a tea-HiKionfid  of  Cayenne  paj)cr,  a bit 
of  lemon -pee I,  two  anchovies,  sonu;  sweet  herbs,  eighteen  oysters 
fnt  into  pieces,  and  fhen  chop{)cd  fine,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a little 
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nutmeg,  ami  tlie  liquor  of  tlio  oysters.  Cover  it  tight,  and  simmer 
three  quarters  of  an  liour.  Servo  witli  foreemoat  balls,  and  h;ird 
eggs  in  the  tureen. 

An  excellent  and  very  clieap  mock  turtle  may  bo  made  of  two  or 
three  cow-heels  baked  with  two  nounds  and  a half  of  gravy  beef, 
lierbs,  ttc.,  as  above  with  cow-lieels  and  veal. 

Calf’s  Liver. — Slice  it,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil 
nicely : rub  a bit  of  cold  butter  on  it,  and  serve  hot  and  hot. 

Calf’s  Liver  Roasted.— Wash  and  wipe  it ; then  cut  a long 
hole  in  it,  and  stuff  it  with  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  anchovy, 
herbs,  a good  deal  of  fat  bacon,  onion,  salt,  pepper,  a oit  of  butter, 
and  an  egg  : sew  the  liver  up ; then  lard  it,  or  wrap  it  in  a vcal- 
cawl,  and  roast  it. 

Serve  Avith  a good  brown  graA'y,  and  currant  jolly. 

To  Dress  the  Liver  and  Lights.— Half-boil  an  equal 
quantity  of  each,  then  cut  them  in  middling-sized  mince,  piit  to  it 
a spoonful  or  two  of  the  Avator  that  boiled  it,  a bit  of  butter.  Hour, 
salt,  and  pepper,  simmer  ten  nAinutes,  and  servo  hot. 

Sweet-breads. — Half  boil  them,  and  stCAV  them  in  a Avhito 
gravy  ; add  eream.  Hour,  butter,  lAutmeg,  salt,  and  Avhito  pepper. 

Or  do  them  in  broAvn  sauce  seasoned. 

Or  parboil  them,  and  then  cover  them  Avith  crumbs,  herbs,  and 
seasoning,  and  broAvn  them  in  a Dutch  OA'^eu.  Serve  Avith  but- 
ter, and  mushroouA  kctchuj)  or  gravy. 

Sweet-breads  Roasted. — I’arboil  tAvo  largo  ones ; Avhen  edd, 
lard  them  Avith  bacon,  and  roast  them  in  a Dutch  oven.  For 
sauce,  plain  butter,  and  mushroom  ketchup. 

Sweet-bread  Ragout. — Cut  them  about  the  size  of  a Avalnut, 
Avash  and  dry  them,  and  fry  tliem  of  a fine  brown;  pour  io  them 
a good  graA'y,  seasoned  Avith  salt,  poiAper,  allspice,  and  either 
mushrooma,  or  m\ishroom  ketchup  : strain,  and  thicken  Avith  but- 
ter and  a little  Hour.  You  may  add  truHles,  morels,  and  mush- 
rooms. 

Kidneys. — Chop  veal  kidney,  and  some  of  the  fat;  likewise  a 
little  leek  or  onion,  pepper,  and  salt;  roll  it  up  Avith  an  egg  into 
balls,  and  fry  them. 

Calf’s  heart,  stufl’  and  roast  as  a beef’s  licart,  or  sliced,  make 
it  into  a pudding,  as  directed  for  steak  or  kidney  pudding. 

PORK,  &c. — Hacon  hogs,  and  porkers  m*e  diHercntly  cut  up. 

Hogs  are  kept  to  a largo  size;  the  chine  (or  backbone)  is  out 
doAvn  each  side,  the  Avholo  length,  and  is  a prime  part  cither  boiled 
or  roasted. 

The  sides  of  the  hog  are  made  into  bacon,  and  the  inside  is  cut 
out  Avith  very  little  meat  to  the  bone.  On  each  side  there  is  a 
large  spare-rib  ; Avhich  is  Aisually  divided  into  tAvo,  one  SAveet-bone 
and  a blade-bone.  The  bacon  is  the  Avhole  outside ; atul  contains  a 
fore  leg,  and  a ham ; Avhich  last  is  the  liiiul-leg,  but  if  left  Avith  the 
bacon,  is  called  a gammon.  There  are  also  griskins.  Hog’s  lard 
is  the  inner  fat  of  the  bacon  hog. 

Pickled  pork  is  made  of  the  flesh  of  the  hog,  ns  Avell  ns  bacon. 

Porkers  are  not  so  old  as  liogs : tlieir  flesh  is  whiter  and  less 
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rich,  but  it  is  not  so  tender.  It  is  divided  into  four  quarters.  The 
fore-quarter  has  the  spring  or  fore-leg,  the  fore-loin  or  ueeh,  the 
•spare-rib  and  griskin.  The  hind  has  the  leg  and  the  loin. 

The  feet  of  pork  make  various  good  dishes,  and  should  be  cut 
ofl'  before  the  legs  are  cured.  Observe  the  same  of  the  ears. 

The  bacon  hog  is  sometimes  scalded  to  take  off  the  hair,  and 
•sometimes  singed.  The  porker  is  always  scalded. 

To  Eoast  a Leg  of  Pork. — Choose  a small  leg  of  fine  young 
; pork ; cut  a slit  in  the  knuckle  with  a sharp  knife : and  fill  the 
space  with  sage  and  onion  chopped,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 

' "VVhen  half-done,  score  the  skin  in  slices,  but  do  not  cut  deeper  than 
the  outer  rind. 

Apple  sauce  and  potatoes  should  be  served  to  eat  with  it. 

To  Boil  a Leg  of  Pork. — Salt  it  eight  or  ten  days : when  it 
is  to  be  dressed,  weigh  it,  let  it  lie  half  an  hour  in  cold  water  to 
make  it  white ; allow  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  pound,  and 
half  an  hour  over,  from  the  time  it  boils  up  : skim  it  as  soon  as  it 
bods,  and  frequentlj'  after.  Allow  water  enough.  Save  some  of 
it  to  make  peas  soup.  Some  boil  it  in  a very  nice  cloth,  floured  ; 
which  gives  a very  delicate  look.  It  should  be  small  and  of  a 
fine  grain. 

Serve  peas-pudding  and  turnips  with  it. 

Loin  and  Neck  of  Pork. — Roast  them.  Cut  the  skin  of 
the  loin  across,  at  distances  of  half  an  inch,  with  a sharp  pen- 
knife. 

Shoulders  and  Breasts  of  Pork.— Put  them  into  pickle,  or 
salt  the  shoulder  as  a leg  : when  very  nice,  they  may  be  roasted. 

Rolled  Neck  of  Pork. — Bone  it ; put  a forcemeat  of  chopped 
sage,  a very  few  crumbs  of  bread,  salt,  pepper,  and  two  or  three 
berries  of  allspice,  over  the  inside  ; then  roll  the  meat  as  tight  as 
you  can,  and  roast  it  slowly,  and  at  a good  distance  at  first. 

Spring,  or  Forehand  of  Pork.— Cut  out  the  bone ; sprinkle 
salt,  pepper,  and  sage  dried,  over  the  inside  ; but  first  warm  a 
little  butter  to  baste  it,  and  then  flour  it : roll  the  pork  tight,  and 
tie  it ; then  roast  by  a hanging  jack.  About  two  hours  will 
do  it. 

Spare-rib  should  be  basted  with  a very  little  butter  and  a 
little  flour,  and  then  sprinkled  with  dried  sage  crumbled,  Apple 
sauce  and  potatoes,  as  for  roasted  pork. 

Pork  Griskin  is  usually  very  hard  ; the  best  way  to  prevent 
this  is,  to  put  it  into  as  much  cold  water  ad  will  cover  it,  and  let  it 
boil  up  ; then  instantly  take  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a Dutch  oven ; 
a very  few  minutes  will  do  it.  Remember  to  rub  butter  over  it, 
and  then  flour  it,  before  you  put  it  to  the  fire. 

Blade-bone  of  Pork  is  taken  from  the  bacon  hog:  the  less 
meat  left  on  it  in  moderation,  the  better.  It  is  to  be  broiled ; and 
when  just  done,  pepper  and  salt  it.  Put  to  it  a piece  of  butter, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard  : and  serve  it  covered,  quickly. 
Tliis  is  a Somersetshire  dish. 

To  Dress  Pork  as  Lamb. — Kill  a young  pig  of  four  or  five 
months  old  ; cut  up  the  fore-quarter  for  roasting  as  you  dj 
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lamb,  and  truss  the  shank  close.  The  other  parts  u ill  make  deli- 
cate pickled  pork  ; or  steaks,  i^ies,  &c. 

Pork  Steaks. — Cut  them  from  a loin  or  neck,  and  of  mid- 
dling thickness  ; pepper  and  broil  them,  tui’niug  them  often  ; 
when  nearly  done,  put  on  salt,  rub  a bit  of  butter  over,  and  serve 
the  moment  they  are  taken  off  the  fire,  a few  at  a time. 

To  Pickle  Pork. — The  quantities  proportioned  to  the  mid- 
dlings of  a pretty  large  hog,  the  hams  and  shoulders  being  cut  off. 

Mix,  and  pound  fine,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  a pound  of 
coarse  sugar,  an  ounce  of  sal-prunel,  and  a little  common  salt ; 
sprinkle  the  pork  with  salt,  and  drain  it  twenty-four  hours  : then 
rub  with  the  above ; pack  the  pieces  tight  in  a small  deep  tub, 
filling  up  the  spaces  with  common  salt.  Place  large  pebbles  on 
the  pork  to  prevent  it  from  swimming  in  the  ijickle  which  the  salt 
will  produce.  If  kept  from  air,  it  will  continue  very  fine  for  two 
years. 

Sausages. — Chop  fat  and  lean  of  pork  together ; season  it  with 
sage,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  you  may  add  two  or  three  berries  of 
allspice ; half  fill  hogs’  guts  that  have  been  soaked  and  made  ex- 
tremely clean  : or  the  meat  may  be  kept  in  a very  small  pan,  closely 
covered  : and  so  rolled  and  dusted  with  a very  little  flour  before 
it  is  fried.  Serve  on  stewed  red  cabbage,  or  mashed  potatoes  put 
in  a form,  brown  with  salamander,  and  garnish  with  the  above : 
they  must  be  pricked  with  a fork  before  they  are  dressed,  or  they 
will  burst. 

An  excellent  Sausage  to  eat  Cold.— Season  fat  and  lean 
pork,  with  some  salt,  saltpetre,  black  pepper,  and  allspice,  all  in 
fine  powder,  and  rub  into  the  meat : the  sixth  day  cut  it  small 
and  mix  with  it  some  shred  shalot  or  garlic,  as  fine  as  possible. 
Have  ready  an  ox-gut  that  has  been  scoured,  salted,  and  soaked 
well,  and  till  it  with  the  above  stuffing ; tic  up  the  ends,  and  hang 
it  to  smoke  as  you  would  hams,  but  first  wrap  it  in  a fold  or  two 
of  old  muslin.  It  must  bo  high-dried.  Some  eat  it  without  boiling, 
but  others  like  it  boiled  first.  The  skin  should  be  tied  in  different 
places,  so  as  to  make  each  link  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

Spadbury’s  Oxford  Sausages. — Chop  a pound  <and  a half 
of  pork,  and  the  same  of  veal,  cleared  of  skin  and  sinews  ; add 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  beef-suet;  mince  and  mix  them ; 
steep  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  in  water,  and  mix  it  with  the 
meat,  with  also  a little  dried  sage,  pepper  and  salt. 

To  Scald  a Sucking  Pig.— The  moment  the  pig  is  killed, 
put  it  into  cold  water  for  a few  minutes,  then  rub  it  oyer  with  a 
little  resin  beaten  extremely  small,  and  put  it  into  a pail  of  scald- 
ing water  half  a minute ; take  it  out,  lay  it  on  a table,  and  pull  off 
the  hair  as  quickly  as  possible ; if  any  part  does  not  come  off,  put 
it  in  again.  When  quite  clean,  wash  it  well  with  warm  water, 
and  then  in  two  or  three  cold  waters,  that  no  flavour  of  the  resin 
may  remain.  Take  off  all  the  feet  at  the  first  joint;  make  a slit 
down  the  belly,  and  take  out  the  entrails  ; put  the  liver,  heart  and 
lights  to  the  feet.  Wash  the  pig  well  in  cold  water,  dry  it 
thoroughl3q  and  fold  it  in  a M^ct  cloth  to  keep  it  from  the  air. 
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To  Roast  a Sucking  Pig. — If  j^ou  can  get  it  when  just 
' killed,  this  is  of  great  advantage.  Let  it  be  scalded,  which  the 
dealers  usuallj'  do ; then  put  some  sage,  crumbs  of  bread,  salt,  and 

Eepper  into  the  belly,  and  sew  it  up.  Observe  to  skewer  the  legs 
ack,  or  the  under  pai-t  will  not  crisp. 

Lay  it  to  a brisk  fire  till  thoroughly  dry,  then  have  ready  some 
butter  in  a dry  cloth,  and  rub  the  pig  with  it  in  every  part. 
Dredge  as  much  flour  over  as  will  possibly  lie,  and  do  not  touch  it 
again  till  ready  to  serve ; then  scrape  off  the  flour  very  carefully 
with  a blunt  knife,  rub  it  well  with  the  buttei’ed  cloth,  and  take 
ofi’  the  head  while  at  the  fire ; take  out  the  brains  and  mix  them 
with  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  pig.  Then  take  it  up,  and 
without  withdrawing  the  spit,  cut  it  down  the  back  and  belly,  lay 
ic  into  the  dish,  and  chop  the  sage  and  bread  quickly  as  fine  as  you 
.can,  and  mix  them  with  a large  quantity  of  fine  melted  butter  that 
has  very  little  flour.  Put  the  sauce  into  the  dish  after  the  pig  has 
;been  spht  down  the  back,  and  garnished  with  the  ears  and  the 
two  jaws;  take  off  the  upper  j)art  of  the  head  down  to  the 
•snout. 

In  Devonshire  it  is  served  whole,  if  very  small ; the  head  only 
being  cut  off  to  garnish  as  above. 

Pettitoes.— Boil  them,  the  liver,  and  the  heart,  in  a small 
quantity  of  water,  very  gently ; then  cut  the  meat  fine  and 
•simmer  it  with  a little  of  the  water  and  the  feet  split,  till  the  feet 
:are  quite  tender;  thicken  with  a bit  of  buttei’,  a little  flour,  a 
•spoonful  of  cream,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper  ; give  it  a boil  up, 
;X>our  it  over  a few  sippets  of  bread,  and  put  the  feet  on  the 
unince. 

To  make  excellent  Meat  of  a Hog’s  Head.— Split  the 
head,  and  take  out  the  brains,  cut  off  the  ears,  and  sprinkle  it 
writh  common  salt  for  a day ; then  drain  it : salt  it  well  with  salt 
\and  saltpetre  three  days,  then  lay  the  salt  and  head  into  a small 
quantity  of  water  for  two  days.  Wash  it,  and  boil  till  alt  the 
bones  will  come  out ; remove  them,  and  chop  the  head  as  quick  as 
pos.sible  ; but  first  skin  the  tongue  and  take  the  skin  carefully  off 
the  head,  to  put  under  and  over.  Season  with  pepper,  salt  and  a 
little  rnace  or  allspice-berries.  Put  the  skin  into  a small  pan, 
pres-s  the  cut  head  in,  and  put  the  other  skin  over  ; press  it  down. 
When  cold  it  will  turn  out,  and  make  a kind  of  brawn.  If  too 
fat.  you  may  put  some  lean  pork,  to  be  prepared  the  same  way. 
'Add  salt  and  vinegar,  and  boil  these  with  some  of  the  liquor  for  a 
pickle  to  keep  it. 

To  Roast  Porker’s  Head. — Choose  a fine  young  head, 
clean  it  well  and  put  bread  and  sage  as  for  jiig  ; sew  it  up  tight, 
and  on  a string  or  hanging-jack  roast  it  as  a jiig,  and  serve  with 
the  same  sauce. 

To  Prepare  Pig’s  Cheek  for  Boiling. — Cut  off  the  snout, 
anrl  clean  the  head  ; divirlc  it,  take  out  the  c3'cs  and  tlie  liruins  ; 
jprinkle  the  head  with  salt,  and  let  it  drain  twenty-four  liours. 
Salt  it  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre  : let  it  lie  ciglit  or  ten  daj’s 
if  it  be  dressed  without  stewing  witli  peas,  but  less  if  to  be  dressed 
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witli  peas ; and  it  must  be  washed  first,  and  then  simmered  till  all 
is  tender. 

To  Collar  Pig’s  Head. — Scour  the  head  and  cars  nicely; 
take  off  the  hair  and  snout,  and  take  out  the  eyes  and  tlie  brain ; 
lay  it  into  water,  one  night;  then  drain,  salt  it  extremely  well  with 
common  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  let  it  lie  five  days.  Boil  it  enough 
to  take  out  the  bones,  tlien  lay  it  on  a dresser,  turning  the  thick 
end  of  one  side  of  the  head  towards  the  thin  end  of  the  other  to 
make  the  roll  of  equal  size  ; sprinkle  it  well  with  salt  and  white 
pepper,  and  roll  it  with  the  ears  ; and,  if  you  approve,  put  the 
pig’s  feet  round  the  outside  when  boned,  or  the  thin  parts  of  two 
cow-heels.  Put  it  in  a cloth,  bind  with  a broad  tape,  and  boil  till 
q^uite  tender,  then  put  a good  weight  upon  it,  and  do  not  take  off 
the  covering  till  cold. 

If  you  choose  it  to  be  more  like  brawn  salt  it  longer,  and  let  the 

f)roportion  of  saltpetre  be  greater,  and  put  in  also  some  pieces  of 
ean  pork ; and  then  cover  it  with  cow-heel,  to  look  like  the  horn. 

This  may  be  kept  either  in  or  out  of  pickle  of  salt  and  water 
boiled  with  vinegar,  and  is  a very  convenient  thing  to  have  in  the 
house.  If  likely  to  spoil,  slice  and  fry  it,  either  with  or  without 
butter. 

To  Dry  Hog’s  Cheeks. — Cut  out  the  snout,  remove  the 
brains,  and  split  the  head,  taking  off  the  upper  bone,  to  make  the 
chawl  a good  shape : rub  it  well  with  salt ; next  day  take  away 
the  brine,  and  salt  it  again  the  following  day : cover  the  head  with 
half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  a little  common 
salt,  and  four  ounces  of  coarse  sugar.  Let  the  head  be  often 
turned  ; after  ten  days,  smoke  it  for  a week  like  bacon. 

To  Force  Hog’s  jEars.— Parboil  Lvo  pair  of  ears,  or  take 
some  that  have  been  soused;  make  a forcemeat  of  an  anchovy, 
some  sage,  parsley,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  suet  chopped,  bread- 
crumbs, pepper,  and  only  a little  salt.  Mix  all  these  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs ; raise  the  skin  of  the  upper  side  of  the  ears,  and 
stuff  them  with  the  above.  Fry  the  ears  in  fresh  butter,  of  a fine 
colour  ; then  pour  away  the  fat,  and  drain  them : make  ready  half 
a pint  of  rich  gravy,  with  a glass  of  fine  sherry,  three  tea-spoonfuls 
of  made  mustard,  a little  bit  of  flour  and  butter,  a small  onion 
whole,  and  a little  pepper  or  Cayenne.  Put  this  with  the  ears  into 
a stew-pan,  and  cover  it  close ; stew  it  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
shaking  the  pan  often.  When  done  enough,  take  out  the  onion, 
place  the  ears  carefully  in  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  them. 
If  a larger  dish  is  wanted,  the  meat  from  two  feet  may  be  added 
to  the  above. 

Different  ways  of  Dressing  Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears.— 
Clean  carefully  and  soak  some  hours,  and  boil  them  tender ; then 
lake  them  out ; boil  some  vinegar  and  a little  salt  with  some  of 
the  water,  and  when  cold  put  it  over  them.  When  they  are  to  be 
dressed,  dry  them,  cut  the  feet  in  two,  and  slice  the  ears ; fry,  and 
servo  with  butter,  mustard,  and  vinegar.  They  may  be  either 
done  in  batter  or  only  floured. 

Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears  Fricasseed.— Put  no  vinegar  into 
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the  pickle,  if  to  be  dressed  with  cream.  Cut  the  feet  and  ears  into 
neat  bits,  and  boil  them  in  a little  milk  ; then  pour  that  from  them, 
and  simmer  in  a little  veal  broth,  with  a bit  of  onion,  mace,  and 
lemon  peel.  Before  j'ou  serve  add  a little  cream,  floui’,  butter, 
land  salt. 

Jelly  of  Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears.— Clean  and  prepare  as  in 
the  last  article,  then  boil  them  in  a very  small  quantity  of  water 
till  every  bone  can  be  taken  out ; throw  in  half  a handful  of 
ehopped  sage,  the  same  of  parslej"-,  and  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt, 
land  mace,  in  fine  powder ; simmer  till  the  herbs  are  scalded,  then 
q[>our  the  whole  into  a melon-form. 

Pig’s  Harslet. — Wash  and  dry  some  liver,  sweetbreads,  and 
•'fat  and  lean  bits  of  pork,  beating  the  latter  with  a rolling-pin  to 
maake  it  tender ; season  ■with  pepper,  salt,  sage,  and  a little  oniou 
•shred  fine ; when  mixed,  put  all  into  a cawl,  and  fasten  it  up  tight 
■>with  a needle  and  thread.  Boast  it  on  a hanging-jack,  or  by  a 
•string. 

Or  serve  in  slices  with  parsley  for  a fry. 

Serve  -with  a sauce  of  port-wine  and  water,  and  mustard,  just 
Boiled  up  and  put  into  the  dish. 

Mock  Bra'wn. — Boil  a pair  of  neat’s  feet  very  tender ; take  the 
nneat  off,  and  have  ready  the  belly -piece  of  pork  salted  with  com- 
rmon  salt  and  saltpetre  for  a week.  Boil  this  almost  enough ; take 
out  the  bones,  and  roll  the  feet  and  the  pork  together.  Then  roll 
it  very  tight  with  a strong  cloth  and  coarse  tape.  Boil  it  till  very 
•tender,  then  hang  it  up  in  the  cloth  till  cold  ; after  which  keep  it 
in  a sousing  liquor,  as  is  directed  in  the  next  article. 

Souse  for  Bra-wn,  and  for  Pig’s  Peat  and  Ears.— Boil 
la  quarter  of  a peck  of  %\  heat-bran,  a sprig  of  bay,  and  a sprig  of 
•rosemary,  in  two  gallons  of  water,  with  four  ounces  of  salt  iu  it, 
•for  half  an  hour.  Strain  it,  and  let  it  get  cold. 

_To  make  Black  Puddings. — The  blood  must  be  stirred 
•with  salt  till  cold.  Put  a quart  of  it,  or  rather  more,  to  a quart  of 
whole  grits,  to  soak  one  night ; and  soak  the  crumb  of  a quartern 
loaf  in  rather  more  than  two  quarts  of  new  milk  made  hot.  In 
the  meantime  prepare  the  guts  by  washing,  turning,  and  scraping 
with  salt  and  water,  and  changing  the  water  several  times.  Chop 
fine  a little  winter-savoury  and  thyme,  a good  quantity  of  penny- 
•royal,  pepper,  and  salt,  a few  cloves,  some  allspice,  ginger,  and 
nutmeg : mix  these  with  three  pounds  of  beef-suet,  and  six  eggs 
well  beaten  and  strained  ; and  then  beat  the  bread,  grits,  &c.  all 
up  with  the  seasoning  ; when  well  mixed,  have  ready  some  hog’s 
fat  cut  into  large  bits  ; and  as  you  fill  the  skins,  put  it  in  at 
proper  di.stances.  Tie  in  links,  only  half  filled,  and  boil  in  a large 
kettle,  pricking  them  as  they  swell,  or  they  will  burst.  AVTicn 
boiled,  lay  them  between  clean  cloths  till  cold,  and  hang  them  up 
in  the  kitchen.  When  to  be  used,  scald  them  a few  minutes  iu 
water,  wipe,  and  put  them  into  a Dutch  oven. 

If  there  are  not  skins  enough,  ]iut  the  stufling  into  ba.sona,  and 
boil  it  covered  with  floured  cloths  ; and  slice  and  fry  it  when  used. 

Another  ■way. — Soak  all  night  a quart  of  bruised  grits  iu  as 
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mucli  boiling-liot  milk  as  will  swell  them  aud  leave  half  a pint  of 
liquid.  Chop  a good  quantity  of  pennyroyal,  some  savoury  and 
thyme;  salt,  pepper,  and  allspice,  finely  powdered.  Mix  the 
above  with  a quart  of  the  blood,  prepared  as  before  directed; 
then  half  fill  the  skins,  after  they  have  been  cleaned  thoroughly, 
and  put  as  much  of  the  leaf  (that  is,  the  inward  fat)  of  the  pig  as 
will  rnake  it  pretty  rich.  Boil  as  before  directed.  A small 
quantity  of  leeks  finely  shred  and  well  mixed,  is  a great  improve- 
ment. 

Another  way. — Boil  a quart  of  half-grits  in  as  much  milk  as 
will  swell  them  to  the  utmost;  then  drain  them  and  add  a quart 
of  blood,  a pint  of  rich  cream,  a pound  of  suet,  some  mace,  nut- 
meg, allspice,  and  four  cloves,  all  in  fine  powder  ; two  pounds  of 
the  hog’s  leaf  cut  into  dice,  two  leeks,  a handful  of  parsley,  ten 
leaves  of  sage,  a large  handful  of  pennyroyal,  and  a sprig  of  thyme 
and  knotted  majoram,  all  minced  fine ; eight  eggs  well  beaten, 
half  a pound  of  bread-crumbs  that  liave  been  scalded  with  a pint 
of  milk,  pepper,  and  salt.  Half  fill  the  skins  ; which  must  first  be 
cleaned  with  the  greatest  care,  turned  several  times,  and  soaked 
in  several  waters,  and  last  in  rose-water.  Tie  the  skins  in  links, 
boil  and  prick  them  with  a clean  fork  to  prevent  their  bursting. 
Cover  them  with  a clean  cloth  till  cold. 

White  Hog’s  Puddings. — When  the  skins  have  been  soaked 
aud  cleaned  as  before  directed,  rinse  and  soak  them  all  night  in 
rose-water,  and  put  into  them  the  following  filling : Mix  half  a 
pound  of  blanched  almonds  cut  into  seven  or  eight  bits,  with  a 
pound  of  grated  bread,  two  pounds  of  marrow  or  suet,  a pound  of 
currants,  some  beaten  cinnamon,  cloves,  nvice,  and  nutmeg,  a 
quart  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  six  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  a little 
orange-flower  water,  a little  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  aud  some  lemon- 
peel  and  citron  sliced,  and  half  fill  the  skins.  To  know  whether 
sweet  enough,  warm  a little  in  a panikin.  In  boiling,  much  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  puddings  from  bursting.  Prick  them 
with  a small  fork  as  they  rise,  and  boil  them  in  milk  aud  water. 
Lay  tliem  in  a table-cloth  tiU  cold. 

Hog’s  Lard  should  be  carefully  melted  in  a jar  put  into  a 
kettle  of  water,  and  boiled  ; run  it  into  bladders  that  have  been 
extremely  well  cleaned.  The  smaller  they  are  the  better  the  lard 
keeps  ; as  after  the  air  reaches  it,  it  becomes  rank.  Put  in  a sprig 
of  rosemary  when  melting. 

This  being  a most  useful  article  for  frying  fish,  it  should  be  pre- 
pared with  care.  Mixed  with  butter,  it  makes  fine  crust. 

To  Cure  Hams. — Hang  them  a day  or  two;  then  sprinkle 
them  with  a little  salt,  and  drain  them  another  day  ; pound  an 
ounce  aud  a half  of  saltpetre,  the  same  quantity  of  bay-salt,  half 
an  ounce  of  sal-prunel,  and  a pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar.  Mix 
these  well ; and  rub  tliem  into  each  ham  every  day  for  four  days, 
and  turn  it.  If  a small  one,  turn  it  every  day  for  three  weeks ; if 
a large  one,  a week  longer;  but  do  not  rub  after  four  days. 
Bafoi’e  you  dry  it,  drain  and  cover  with  bran.  Smoke  it  ten  days. 

Another  way. — Choose  the  leg  of  a hog  that  is  fat  and  well 
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fed  ; han"  it  as  above ; if  large,  put  to  it  a pound  of  bay  salt,  four 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  a pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar,  and  a handful 
of  common  salt,  all  in  tine  powder,  and  rub  it  thoroughly.  Lay 
the  rind  downwards,  and  cover  the  fleshy  parts  with  the  salts. 
Baste  it  as  often  as  3'ou  can  with  the  pickle,  the  more  the  better. 
Keep  it  four  weeks,  turning  it  everj^  da.y.  Drain  it,  and  throw 
bran  over  it ; then  hang  it  in  a chimney  where  wood  is  bmmed, 
and  turn  it  sometimes  for  ten  daj’s. 

Another  way. — Hang  the  ham,  and  sprinlde  it  with  salt  as 
above  : then  rub  it  every  day  with  the  following  in  flne  powder : 
half  a pound  of  common  salt,  the  same  quantity  of  bay  salt,  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two  ounces  of  black  pepper,  mixed  with  a 
pound  and  a half  of  treacle.  Turn  it  twice  a day  in  the  pickle, 
lor  three  weeks.  Lay  it  into  a pad  of  water  for  one  night,  wipe 
it  quite  drv,  and  smoke  it  two  or  three  weeks. 

Another  way  that  gives  it  a high  flavour.— When  the 
weather  wfll  permit,  hang  the  ham  three  days  ; mix  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay  salt,  the  same  quantity 
of  common  salt,  and  also  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a quart  of  strong 
beer  ; boil  them  together,  and  pour  them  immediately^  upon  the 
ham ; turn  it  twice  a day  in  the  pickle  for  three  weeks.  An 
ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  the  same  quantity  of  allspice,  in  fine 
powder,  added  to  the  above,  will  give  still  more  flavour.  Cover  it 
with  bran  when  wiped,  and  smoke  it  from  three  to  four  weeks,  as 
j'ou  approve  : the  latter  will  make  it  harder  and  give  it  more  of 
the  flavour  of  Westphalia.  Sew  hams  in  hessings  (that  is,  coarse 
wrappers),  if  to  be  smoked  where  there  is  a strong  fire. 

A method  of  giving  a still  higher  flavour. — Sprinkle  the 
ham  with  salt,  after  it  has  hung  two  or  three  days  ; let  it  drain ; 
make  a pickle  of  a quart  of  strong  beer,  half  a pound  of  treacle,  an 
ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  two  ounces  of  juniper  berries,  an  ounce 
of  pepper,  the  same  quantity  of  allspice,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  half 
an  ounce  of  sal-prunel,  a handful  of  common  salt,  and  a head  of 
shalot,  all  pounded  or  cut  fine.  Boil  these  all  together  a few 
minute.s,  and  pour  them  over  the  ham  : this  quantity  is  for  one  of 
ten  pound.s.  Bub  and  turn  it  every  day,  for  a fortnight ; then  sew 
it  lyj  in  a thin  linen  bag,  and  smoke  it  three  weeks.  Take  care  to 
drain  it  from  the  pickle,  and  rub  it  in  bran  before  drying. 

To  make  a Pickle  that  will  keep  for  years,  tor  hams, 
tongues,  or  beef,  if  boiled  and  skimmed  between  each  parcel 
of  them.  To  two  gallons  of  spring  water  put  two  pounds  of 
coarse  sugar,  two  pounds  of  bay  and  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
common  salt,  and  half  a pound  of  saltpetre,  in  a deep  earthen 
glazed  pan  that  will  hold  four  gallons,  and  with  a cover  that  will 
fit  close.  Keep  the  beef  or  hams  as  long  as  they  will  bear,  before 
you  put  them  into  the  pickle  ; and  sprinkle  them  with  coarse 
sugar  in  a nan,  from  whii;h  they  must  drain.  Hub  the  hams,  &c., 
well  with  the  pickle,  and  pack  them  in  close  ; putting  as  much  as 
the  pan  will  hold,  so  that  the  pickle  may  cover  them.  The  ])icklo 
is  not  to  he  boiled  at  first.  A small  ham  may  lie  fourteen  days,  a 
la^-ge  one  three  weeks  ; a tongue  twelve  days,  and  beef  in  proper- 
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tion  to  its  size.  Tliey  will  eat  well  out  of  tlie  pickle  without  dry- 
ing. When  they  are  to  be  dried,  let  each  piece  be  drained  over 
the  pan,  and  when  it  will  drop  no  longer,  take  a clean  sponge  and 
dry  it  thoroughly.  Six  or  eight  hours  will  smoke  them,  and  there 
shoidd  be  only  a little  sawdust  and  wet  straw  burnt  to  do  this  ; 
but  if  put  into  a baker’s  chimney,  sew  them  in  coarse  cloth,  and 
hang  them  a week. 

_To  Dress  Hams. — If  long  hung,  put  the  ham  into  water  a 
night,  and  let  it  lie  either  in  a hole  dug  in  the  earth,  or  on  damp 
stones  sprinkled  with  water  two  or  three  days,  to  mellow,  cover- 
ing it  with  a heavy  tub  to  keep  vermin  from  it.  W ash  well,  and 
put  it  into  a boiler  with  plenty  of  water;  let  it  simmer  four,  five, 
or  six  hours,  according  to  the  size.  When  done  enough,  if  before 
the  time  of  serving,  cover  it  with  a clean  cloth  doubled,  and  keep 
the  dish  hot  over  boiling  water.  Take  off  the  skin,  and  strew 
raspings  over  the  ham.  Garnish  with  carrot.  Preserve  the  skin 
as  whole  as  possible  to  keep  over  the  ham  when  cold,  which  will 
prevent  its  drying. 

Excellent  Bacon. — Divide  the  hog,  and  take  the  chine  out : 
it  is  common  to  remove  the  spare-ribs,  but  the  bacon  will  be  pre- 
served better  from  being  rusty  if  they  are  left  in.  Salt  the  bacon 
six  days,  then  drain  it  from  the  first  pickle  : mix  as  much  salt  as 
you  judge  proper  with  eight  ounces  of  bay  salt,  three  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  and  a pound  of  coarse  sugar,  to  each  hog,  but  first  cut 
off  the  hams.  Itub  the  salts  well  in,  and  turn  it  every  day  for  a 
month.  Drain,  and  smoke  it  a few  days;  or  dr}'-  without,  by 
hanging  in  the  kitchen,  not  near  the  fire. 

The  Manner  of  Curing  Wiltshire  Bacon.  — Sprinkle 
each  Hitch  with  salt,  and  let  the  blood  drain  ofi'  for  twenty-foim 
hours : then  mix  a pound  and  a half  of  coarse  sugar,  the  same 
quantity  of  bay  salt,  not  quite  so  much  as  half  a pound  of  saltpetre, 
and  a pound  of  common  salt;  and  mb  this  well  on  the  bacon, 
turning  it  every  day  for  a month : tlien  hang  it  to  dry,  and  after- 
wards smoke  it  ten  days.  This  quantity  of  salts  is  sufficient  for 
the  whole  hog. 

MUTTON.— Observations  on  Keeping  and  Dressing 
Mutton. — Take  away  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  bone  of  the 
inside  of  a chine  of  mutton  ; and  if  to  be  kept  a great  time,  rub 
the  part  close  round  the  tail  with  salt,  after  first  cutting  out 
the  kernel. 

The  kernel  in  the  fat  on  the  thick  part  of  the  leg  should  be  taken 
out  by  the  butcher,  for  it  taints  first  there.  The  chine  and  rib- 
bones  should  be  wiped  every  day ; and  the  bloody  part  of  the 
neck  be  cut  off,  to  preserve  it.  The  brisket  changes  first  in  the 
breast ; and  if  it  is  to  be  kept,  it  is  best  to  rub  it  with  a little  salt, 
should  the  weather  be  hot. 

Every  kernel  should  be  taken  out  of  all  sorts  of  meat  as  soou 
as  brought  in ; then  wipe  diy. 

For  roasting,  it  should  hang  as  long  as  it  will  keep,  the  hind- 
quarter  especially,  but  not  so  long  as  to  taint;  for,  whatever 
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fashion  may  authorize,  putrid  juices  ought  not  to  be  tahon  into 
the  stomach. 

Mutton  for  boiling  will  not  look  of  a good  colour  if  it  has  hung 
long. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  by  paper  the  fat  of  what 
is  roasted. 

Leg  of  Mutton. — If  roasted,  serve  with  onion  or  currant- 
j jell}'  sauce  : if  boiled,  with  caper  sauce  and  vegetables. 

Neck  of  Mutton  is  particularly  useful,  as  so  many  dishes 
I may  be  made  of  it ; but  it  is  not  advantageous  for  the  family. 
The  bones  should  be  cut  short,  which  the  butchers  will  not  do 
I unless  particularly  desired. 

The  best  end  of  the  neck  may  be  boiled,  and  served  with  tur- 
: nips  ; or  roasted,  or  dressed  in  steaks,  in  pies,  or  hai'rico. 

The  scrags  may  be  stewed  in  broth ; or  with  a small  quantity 
. of  water,  some  small  onions,  a few  peppercorns  and  a little  rice, 

. and  served  together. 

When  a neck  is  to  be  boded  to  look  particularly  nice,  saw  down 

• the  chine  bone,  strip  the  ribs  half-way  down,  and  chop  off  the  ends 
I of  the  bones  about  four  inches.  The  skin  should  not  be  taken  off 

• tdl  boded,  and  then  the  fat  wdl  look  the  whiter. 

MTien  there  is  more  fat  to  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton  than  it  is 
agreeable  to  eat  with  the  lean,  it  makes  an  uncommonly  good 
suet  pudding,  or  crust  for  a meat-pie  if  cut  very  fine. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  Roasted. — Serve  with  onion  sauce. 
The  blade-bone  may  be  broiled. 

To  Dress  Haunch  of  Mutton.— Keep  it  as  long  as  it  can 
be  preseiwed  sweet  by  the  different  modes ; let  it  be  washed  with 
warm  mdk  and  water,  or  vinegar,  if  necessary;  but  when  to  be 
dressed,  observe  to  wash  it  wed,  lest  the  outside  should  have  a 
bad  flavour  from  keeping.  Put  a paste  of  coarse  flour  on  strong 
paper,  and  fold  the  haunch  in  : set  it  at  a great  distance  from  the 
fire,  and  allow  proportionable  time  for  the  paste ; do  not  take  it  off 
till  about  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  before  serving,  and  then 
baste  it  continually.  Bring  the  haunch  nearer  to  the  fire  before 
you  take  off  the  paste,  and  froth  it  up  as  j'ou  would  venison. 

A gravy  must  be  made  of  a pound  and  a half  of  loin  of  old 
mutton,  simmered  in  a pint  of  water  to  half,  and  no  seasoning  but 
salt : brown  it  with  a little  burnt  sugar,  and  send  it  up  in  the 
dish ; but  there  should  be  a good  deal  of  gravy  in  the  meat ; for 
though  long  at  the  fire,  the  distance  and  covering  will  prevent  its 
roasting  out. 

Serve  with  currant-jelly  sauce. 

To  Roast  a Saddle  of  Mutton. — Let  it  be  well  kept  first. 
Raise  the  skin,  and  then  skewer  it  on  again  ; take  it  off  a ([uartcr  of 
anhourbeforeserving.sprinkle  it  with  some  salt,  bnsteit,  and  dredge 
it  well  with  flour.  The  rump  should  be  split,  and  skewered  back 
on  each  side.  The  joint  may  be  large  or  small  according  to  the 
company  ; it  is  the  moat  elegant  if  the  latter.  Being  broad  it  re- 
quires a high  and  strong  fire. 
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Fillet  of  Miitton  Braised. — Take  off  the  chump  end  of  the 
loin,  blitter  some  paper,  and  put  over  it,  and  then  a paste  as  for 
venison;  roast  it  two  hours.  Do  not  let  it  be  the  least  brown. 
Have  ready  some  Drench  beans  boiled  and  drained  on  a sieve  ; 
and  -while  the  mutton  is  being  glazed,  give  them  one  heat-up  in 
gravy,  and  lay  them  on  the  dish  with  the  meat  over  them. 

Harrico. — Take  off  some  of  the  fat,  and  cut  the  middle  or  best 
end  of  the  neck  into  rather  thin  steaks  ; flour  and  fry  them  in  their 
own  fat  of  a fine  light  brown,  but  not  enough  for  eating.  Then 
put  them  into  a dish  while  you  fry  the  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions ; 
the  carrots  and  turnips  in  dice,  the  onions  sliced:  but  they  must 
only  be  warmed,  not  browned,  or  you  need  not  fry  them.  Then 
lay  the  steaks  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan,  the  vegetables  over 
them,  and  pour  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  just  cover  them  ; 
give  one  boil,  skim  well,  and  then  set  the  pan  on  the  side  of  the 
fire  to  simmer  gently  till  tender.  In  three  or  four  hours  skim 
them;  and  add  pepper,  salt,  and  a spoonful  of  ketchup. 

To  Hash  Mutton. — Cut  thin  slices  of  dressed  mutton,  fat  and 
lean  ; flour  them  ; have  ready  a little  onion  boiled  in  two  or  tliree 
spoonfuls  of  water ; add  to  it  some  gravy  and  meat  seasoned,  and 
make  it  hot,  but  not  to  boil.  Serve  in  a covered  dish.  Instead  of 
onion,  a clove,  a spoonful  of  currant-jelly,  and  half  a glass  of  port 
wine,  will  give  an  agreeable  flavour  of  venison,  if  the  meat  be  fine. 

Pickled  cucumber,  or  walnut,  cut  small,  warm  in  it  for  change. 

To  Boil  Shoulder  of  Mutton  with  Oysters.— -Hang  it 
some  days,  then  salt  it  well  for  two  days,  bone  it,  and  sprinkle  it 
with  pepper  and  a bit  of  mace  pounded : lay  some  oysters  over  it, 
and  roll  the  meat  uj)  tight  and  tie  it.  Stew  it  m a small  quantity 
of  water,  with  an  onion  and  a few  pepper-corns,  till  quite  tender. 

Have  ready  a little  good  gravy,  and  some  oysters  stewed  in  it ; 
thicken  this  with  flour  and  butter,  and  pour  over  the  mutton 
when  the  tape  is  taken  off.  The  stew-pan  should  be  kept  close 
covered. 

Breast  of  Mutton. — Cut  off  the  superfluous  fat,  and  roast 
and  serve  the  meat  with  stewed  cucumbers ; or  to  eat  cold,  covered 
with  chopped  parsle3^  Or  half  boil  and  then  grill  it  before  the  fire  ; 
in  which  case  cover  it  with  crumbs  and  herbs,  and  serve  with 
caper  sauce.  Or,  if  boned,  take  off  some  of  the  fat,  and  cover  it 
with  bread,  herbs,  and  seasoning;  then  roll  and  boil:  and  serve 
with  chop])ed  walnuts,  or  capers  and  butter. 

Loin  of  Mutton  roasted;  if  cut  lengthways  as  a saddle,  some 
think  it  eats  better.  Or  for  steaks,  pies,  or  broth. 

To  Boll  Loin  of  Mutton. — Hang  the  mutton  till  tender ; 
bone  it ; and  lay  a seasoning  of  pepper,  allspice,  mace,  nutmeg, 
and  a few  cloves,  all  in  fine  powder,  over  it.  Next  day  prepare  a 
stuffing  as  for  hare  ; beat  the  meat,  and  cover  it  with  the  stuffing; 
roll  it  up  tight,  and  tie  it.  Half-bake  it  in  a slow  oven ; let  it  grow 
cold  ; take  off  the  fat,  and  put  the  gravy  into  a stew-pan  ; flour 
the  meat,  and  put  it  in  likewise ; stew  it  till  almost  ready : and 
add  a glass  of  port  wine,  some  ketchup,  an  anchovy,  and  a little 
lemon-pickle,  half  an  hour  before  serving:  serve  it  in  the  gravy, 
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■and  witii  jelly-sauce.  A feu*  fresh  mushrooms  are  a great  im- 
provement ; but  if  to  cat  like  hare  do  not  iu?e  these,  nor  the  lemon 
pickle. 

Mutton  Ham. — Choose  a fine  fresh  leg  of  wether-mutton,  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  weight ; let  it  be  cut  ham-shape,  and 
^hang  two  days.  Then  i>ut  into  a stew-pan  half  a i)Ound  of  bay 
-salt,  the  same  of  common  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a 
:pound  of  coarse  sugar,  all  in  powder ; mix  and  make  it  quite  hot ; 
then  rub  it  well  into  the  ham.  Let  it  be  turned  in  the  liquor 
every  day;  at  the  end  of  four  days  put  two  ounces  more  of  com- 
;mon  salt ; in  twelve  days  take  it  out,  dry  it,  and  hang  it  up  in 
wood-smoke  a week.  It  is  to  be  used  in  slices  with  stewed  cah- 
bace,  mashed  potatoes  or  eggs. 

Mutton  Collops. — Take  a loin  of  mutton  that  has  been  well 
-hung;  and  cut  from  the  part  next  the  leg,  some  collops  very  thin. 
Take  out  the  sinews.  Season  the  collops  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
:mace;  and  strew  over  them  shred  pai’sley,  thyme,  and  two  or 
:three  shalots : fry  them  in  butter  till  half  done ; add  half  a pint 
of  gravy,  a httle  juice  of  lemon,  a piece  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour, 
land  simmer  the  whole  very  gently  five  minutes.  They  should  be 
‘served  immediately,  or  they  will  be  hard. 

Mutton  Cutlets  in  the  Portuguese  Way. — Cut  the  chops ; 
:and  half-fry  them  with  sliced  shalot  or  onion,  chopped  parsley, 
and  two  bay  leaves;  season  with  pepper  and  salt;  then  lay  a 
forcemeat  on  a piece  of  white  paper,  put  the  chop  on  it,  and  twist 
the  paper  up,  leaving  a hole  for  the  end  of  the  bones  to  go  through. 
. Broil  on  a gentle  fire.  Serve  with  sauce  Hobart;  or,  as  the  sea- 
•soning  makes  the  cutlets  high,  a little  gravy. 

Mutton  Steaks  should  be  cut  from  a loin  or  neck  that  has 
hung ; if  a neck,  the  bones  should  not  be  long.  They  should  be 
broiled  on  a clear  fire,  seasoned  when  half  done,  and  often  turned : 
take  them  up  into  a verj'  hot  dish,  rub  a bit  of  butter  on  each,  and 
•serve  hot  and  hot  the  moment  they  are  done. 

Steaks  of  Mutton,  or  Lamb,  and  Cucumbers.— Quarter 
cucumbers,  and  lay  them  into  a deep  dish,  sprinkle  them  with  salt 
and  pour  vinegar  over  them.  Fry  the  chops  of  a fine  brown,  and 
put  them  into  a stew-pan  ; drain  the  cucumbers,  and  put  over  the 
• steaks  ; add  some  sliced  onions,  pepper,  and  salt ; pour  hot  water 
or  weak  broth  on  them ; stew  and  skim  well. 

Mutton  Steaks  Maintenon. — Half-fry,  strew  them  while  hot 
with  herbs,  crumbs,  and  seasoning ; put  them  in  paper  imme- 
diately, and  finish  on  the  gridiron.  Be  careful  the  paper  docs  not 
catch  : rub  a bit  of  butter  on  it  first  to  prevent  that. 

Mutton  Sausages. — Take  a pound  of  the  rawest  part  of  a leg 
of  mutton  that  ha.s  been  either  roasted  or  boiled ; chop  it  ex- 
tremely small,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  macc,  and  nutmeg: 
a/ld  to  it  six  ounces  of  beef-suet,  some  sweet  herbs,  two  anchovies, 
and  a pint  of  oysters,  all  chopped  very  small ; a (piarter  of  a poiuid 
of  graterl  bread,  some  of  the  anchovy  liouour,  and  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  two  eirgs  well  beaten.  Put  it  all,  when  well  mixed,  into 
a little  pot ; and  use  it  by  rolling  it  into  balls  or  sausage-shape 
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and  frying.  If  approved,  a little  slialot  may  be  added,  or  garlic, 
wbicli  is  a great  improvement. 

To  Dress  Mutton  Rumps  and  Kidneys.— Stew  six  rumps 
in  some  good  mutton-gravy  half  an  hour  ; then  take  them  up,  and 
let  them  stand  to  cool.  Clear  the  gravy  from  the  fat ; and  put 
into  it  four  ounces  of  boiled  rice,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and 
a blade  of  mace  ; boil  them  till  the  rice  is  thick.  Wash  the  rumps 
with  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten  j and  strew  over  them  crumbs  of 
bread,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  chopped  parsley  and  thyme,  and 
grated  lemon-peel.  Fry  in  butter  of  a fine  brown.  While  the 
rumps  are  stewing,  lard  the  kidneys,  and  put  them  to  roast  in  a 
Dutch  oven.  When  the  rumps  are  fried,  the  grease  must  be 
drained  before  they  are  put  on  the  dish,  and  the  pan  being  cleared 
likewise  from  the  fat,  warm  the  rice  in  it.  Lay  the  latter  on  the 
dish ; the  rumps  put  round  on  the  rice,  the  narrow  ends  towards 
the  middle,  and  the  Icidneys  between.  Garnish  with  hard  eggs 
cut  in  half,  the  white  being  left  on ; or  with  different  coloured 
pickles. 

An  excellent  Hotch  Potch. — Stew  peas,  lettuce,  and  onions, 
in  a very  little  water,  with  a beef  or  ham-bone.  While  these  are 
doing,  fry  some  mutton  or  lamb  steaks  seasoned,  of  a nice  brown: 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  dinner,  put  the  steaks  into  a stew- 
pan,  and  the  vegetables  over  them ; stew  them,  and  serve  all 
together  in  a tureen. 

Another. — Knuckle  of  veal,  and  scrag  of  mutton,  stewed 
with  vegetables  as  above  ; to  both  add  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour. 

Mutton  Kebobhed.— Take  all  the  fat  out  of  a loin  of  mutton, 
and  that  on  the  outside  also  if  too  fat,  and  remove  the  skin.  Joint 
it  at  every  bone : mix  a small  nutmeg  grated  with  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  crumbs,  and  lierbs  ; dip  the  steaks  into  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  sprinkle  the  above  mixture  all  over  them.  Then  place 
the  steaks  together  as  they  were  before  they  were  cut  asunder,  tie 
them  and  fasten  them  on  a small  spit.  Roast  them  at  a quick 
fire  ; set  a dish  under,  and  baste  them  with  a good  piece  of  butter 
and  the  liquor  that  comes  from  the  meat;  but  throw  some  more 
of  the  above  seasoning  over.  When  done  enough,  take  it  up,  and 
lay  it  in  a dish ; have  half  a pint  of  good  gravy  ready  besides  that 
in  the  dish ; and  put  into  it  two  spoonfuls  of  ketchup,  and  rub 
down  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  with  ik;  give  this  a boil,  and  pour  it 
over  the  mutton,  but  first  skim  off  the  lat  well.  Mind  to  keep  the 
meat  hot  till  the  gravy  is  quite  ready. 

China  Chile. — Mince  a pint  basin  of  undressed  neck  of  mut- 
ton, or  leg,  and  some  of  the  fat ; put  two  onions,  a lettuce,  a pint 
of  green  peas,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  four 
spoonfuls  of  water,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
into  a stew-pan  closely  covered  ; simmer  twm  hours,  and  serve  in 
the  middle  of  a dish  of  boiled  dry  rice.  If  Cayenne  is  approved, 
add  a little.  . , ,,  , , i 

LAMB. — Leg  of  Lamb  should  bo  boiled  m a cloth  to  look  aa 
w hito  ns  possible.  Tlie  loin  fried  in  steaks  and  served  round,  gar- 
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nislied  with  dried  or  fried  parsley;  spinach  to  cat  with  it;  or 
di-essed  separately,  or  roasted. 

Fore  Quarter  of  Lamb. — Eoast  it  either  whole,  or  in  sepa- 
rate parts.  If  left  to  be  cold,  chopped  parsley  should  be  sprinkled 
over  it.  The  neck  and  breast  together  are  called  a scoven. 

Breast  of  Lamb  and  Cucumbers. — Cut  off  the  chine-bone 
from  the  breast,  and  set  it  on  to  stew  with  a pint  of  gravy.  When 
the  bones  would  draw  out,  put  it  on  the  gridiron  to  grill ; and  then 
lay  it  in  a dish  on  cucumbers  nicely  stewed. 

Shoulder  of  Lamb,  Forced,  with  Sorrel  Sauce. — Bone 
a shoulder  of  lamb,  and  fill  it  up  with  forcemeat : braise  it  two 
hours  over  a slow  stove.  Take  it  up,  glaze  it ; or  it  may  be  glazed 
only,  and  not  braised. 

The  method  for  both,  see  page  75.  Serve  with  sorrel  sauce 
under  the  lamb. 

Lamb  Steaks. — Fry  them  of  a beautiful  brown : when  served, 
throw  over  them  a good  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread  fried,  and 
crimped  parsley ; the  receipt  for  doing  which  of  a fine  colour  will 
be  given  under  the  head  of  Vegetables. 

Mutton  or  Lamb  steaks,  seasoned  and  broiled  in  buttered  papers, 
either  with  crumbs  and  herbs,  or  without,  are  a genteel  dish,  and 
eat  well. 

Sauce  for  them,  called  Sauce  Eobart,  will  be  found  in  the  list  of 
Sauces.  

House  Lamb  Steaks,  White.— Stew  them  in  milk  and 
water  till  very  tender,  with  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  a little  salt,  some 
pepper,  and  mace.  Have  ready  some  veal  gravy,  and  put  the 
steaks  into  it ; mi.x  some  mushroom  powder,  a cup  of  cream,  and 
the  least  bit  of  flour ; shake  the  steaks  in  this  liquor,  stir  it,  and 
let  it  get  quite  hot.  J ust  before  you  take  it  up,  put  in  a few  white 
mnshrooms.  This  is  a good  substitute  when  poultry  is  very  dear. 

House  Lamb  Steaks,  Brown.— Season  them  with  pepper, 
salt,  nutmeg,  grated  lemon  peel,  and  chopped  parsley ; but  dip 
them  first  into  egg  ; fry  them  quick.  Tliicken  some  good  gravy 
with  a bit  of  flour  and  butter  ; and  add  to  it  a spoonful  of  port 
wine,  and  .some  03’sters : boil  it  up,  and  then  put  in  the  steaks 
warm : let  them  heat  up,  and  serve.  You  may  add  palates,  balls, 
or  eag.y,  if  you  like. 

Lamb  Cutlets  with  Spinach.— Cut  the  steaks  from  the  loin, 
and  fry  them : the  spinach  is  to  be  slewed  and  put  into  the  dish 
first,  and  then  the  cutlets  round  it. 

Lamb’s  Head  and  Hinge. — This  part  is  best  from  a house 
lamb ; but  anv,  if  soaked  in  cold  water,  will  be  while.  Boil  the 
head  separately  till  very  tender.  Have  ready  the  liver  and  liglits 
three  parts  boiled  and  cut  small ; stew  them  in  a little  of  the  water 
in  which  tin  r were  boiled,  season  and  thicken  with  flour  and 
batter,  and  .'trve  the  mince  round  the  head. 

Lamb’s  Fry,— Serve  it  fried  of  a beautiful  colour,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  dried  or  fried  parsley  over  it. 

Lainb’s  Sweetbreads. — Blanch  them,  and  put  them  a little 
while  into  cold  water.  Then  put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  a 
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ladleful  of  brotli,  some  pepper  and  salt,  a small  bunch  of  small 
onions,  and  a blade  of  mace ; stir  in  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  and 
stew  half  an  hour.  Have  ready  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten  in 
cream,  with  a little  minced  parsley  and  a few  grates  of  nutmeg. 
.Put  in  some  boiled  asparagus-tops  to  the  other  things.  Do  not  let 
it  boil  after  the  cream  is  in,  but  make  it  hot,  and  stir  it  well  all 
the  while.  Take  great  care  it  does  not  curdle.  Young  French 
beans  or  j)eas  may  be  added,  first  boiled  of  a beautiful  colour. 

Fricasseed  Lambstones.— Skin  and  wash,  tlien  dry  and 
flour  them  ; fry  of  a beautiful  brown  in  hog’s  lard.  Lay  them  on 
a sieve  before  the  fire  till  you  have  made  the  following  sauce ; 
Thicken  almost  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy  with  a bit  of  flour  and 
butter,  and  then  add  to  it  a slice  of  lemon,  a large  spoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a grate  of  nut- 
meg, and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  well  in  two  large  spoonfuls  of 
thick  cream.  Put  this  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  well  till  it  is  hot, 
and  looks  white ; but  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  curdle.  Then 
put  in  it  the  fry,  and  shake  it  about  near  the  fire  for  a minute  or 
two.  Serve  in  a very  hot  dish  and  cover. 

Fricassee  of  Larabstones  and  Sweetbreads,  another 
way. — Have  ready  some  lambstones  blanched,  parboiled  and 
sliced.  Flour  two  or  three  sweetbreads,  if  very  thick,  cut  them  in 
two.  Fry  altogether,  with  a few  large  oysters,  of  a fine  yellow 
brown.  Pour  the  butter  olF ; and  add  a pint  of  good  gravy,  some 
asparagus  tops  about  an  inch  long,  a little  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
salt,  two  shalots  shred  fine,  and  a glass  of  white  wine.  Simmer 
ten  minutes  ; then  put  a little  of  the  gravy  to  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  by  degrees  mix  the  whole.  Turn  the  gravy 
back  into  the  pan,  and  stir  it  till  of  a fine  thickness  without  boil- 
ing. Garnish  with  lemon. 

A very  nice  Dish. — Take  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  lamb,  cut 
into  steaks,  and  chop  each  bone  so  short  as  to  make  the  steaks 
almost  round.  Egg,  then  strew  with  crumbs,  herbs,  and  season- 
ing ; fry  them  of  the  finest  brown ; mash  some  potatoes  with  a 
little  butter  and  cream,  and  put  them  into  the  middle  of  the  dish 
raised  high.  Then  place  the  edge  of  one  steak  on  an  other  with 
the  small  bone  upward,  all  round  the  potatoes. 

Pies  of  the  different  meats  are  directed  under  the  general  head 
of  Savoury  Pies. 


POULTRY,  GAME,  &c. 

To  Choose  Poultry,  Game,  <&c. 

A Turkey-cock  if  young,  it  has  a smooth,  black  leg,  with  a 
short  spur.  The  eyes  M and  bright,  if  fresh,  and  the  feet  supple 
and  moist.  If  stale,  the  eyes  will  be  sunk,  and  the  feet  dry. 

Hen- turkey  is  known  by  the  same  rules  ; but  if  old,  her  legs 
will  be  red  and  tough. 

Fowls. — If  a cock  is  young,  his  spurs  will  be  short : but  take 
care  to  see  that  they  have  not  Ijeen  cut  or  pared,  Avhich  is  a trick 
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often  practised.  If  frcsli,  tkc  vent  will  be  close  and  dark.  Pul- 
lets are  best  just  before  the}'  begin  to  lay,  and  yet  are  full  of 
egg;  if  old  bens,  their  combs  and  legs  will  be  rough;  if  young, 
they  will  be  smooth.  A good  capon  has  a thick  belly  and 
large  rump,  there  is  a particular  fat  at  his  breast,  and  the 
comb  is  very  pale.  Plack-legged  fowls  are  most  moist,  if  for 
: roasting. 

Geese. — The  bill  and  feet  of  a young  one  will  be  yellow,  and 
t there  will  be  but  few  hairs  upon  them  ; if  old,  they  will  be  red  : 

: if  fresh,  the  feet  wiU  be  pliable  ; if  stale,  dry  and  stiff.  Geese 
; are  called  green  till  three  or  four  months  old.  Green  geese  should 
be  scalded  : a stubble-goose  should  be  picked  dry. 

Ducks. — Choose  them  by  the  same  rules,  of  having  supple  feet, 
and  by  their  being  hard  and  thick  on  the  breast  and  belly.  The 
feet  of  a tame  duck  are  thick,  and  inclining  to  dusky  yellow  ; a 
wild  one  has  the  feet  reddish,  and  smaller  than  the  tame.  They 
should  be  picked  dry.  Ducklings  must  be  scalded. 

Pigeons  should  be  very  fresh ; when  they  look  flabby  about 
the  vent,  and  this  part  is  discoloured,  they  are  stale.  The  feet 
should  be  supple  ; if  old,  the  feet  are  harsh.  The  tame  ones 
are  larger  than  the  wild,  and  are  thought  best  by  some  persons  ; 
they  should  be  fat  and  tender ; but  many  are  deceived  in  their 
size,  because  a full  crop  is  as  large  as  the  whole  body  of  a small 
pigeon. 

The  wood  pigeon  is  large,  and  the  flesh  dark-coloured  ; if  pro- 
perly kept  and  not  over-roasted,  the  flavour  is  equal  to  teal.  Serve 
with  a good  gravj'. 

Plovers. — Choose  those  that  feel  hard  at  the  vent,  which  shows 
they  are  fat.  In  other  respects,  choose  them  by  the  same  marks  as 
other  fowl.  When  stale,  the  feet  are  dry.  They  will  ke«p  sweet 
a long  time.  There  are  three  sorts : — The  grey,  green,  and  bastard 
plover,  or  lapwing. 

Hare  or  Rabbit. — If  the  claws  are  blunt  and  rugged,  the  ears 
dry  and  tough,  and  the  haunch  thick,  it  is  old ; but  if  the  claws 
are  smooth  and  sharp,  the  ears  easily  tear,  and  the  cleft  in  the  lip 
is  not  much  spread,  it  is  young.  If  fresh  and  newly  killed,  the 
body  will  be  stiff,  and  in  hares  the  flesh  i^ale.  But  they  keep  a 
good  while  by  proper  care  : and  are  best  when  rather  beginning  to 
turn,  if  the  inside  is  preserved  from  being  musty.  To  know  a 
real  leveret,  you  should  look  for  a knob  or  small  bone  near  the 
foot  on  its  fore  leg  ; if  there  is  none  it  is  a hare. 

Partridges. — They  are  in  high  season  in  autumn.  If  young 
the  bill  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  the  legs  yellowish  ; if  fresh,  the 
vent  will  be  firm  ; but  this  part  will  look  greenish  if  stale. 

Pheasants. — The  cock-bird  is  accounted  best,  c.vcept  when  the 
hen  is  with  egg.  If  young,  he  has  short  blunt  or  round  spurs; 
but  if  old.  they  arc  hue  and  sharp. 

Directions  for  Dressing  Poultry  and  Game.  - All 
poultry  should  be  very  carefully  ])icked,  every  plug  removed, 
and  the  hair  nicely  singed  with  white  paper. 

The  cock  must  be  caref>>i  in  drawing  pa-’’  — » pf  pU  gorls,  not 
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break  the  gall  bag,  for  no  washing  will  take  off  the  bitter 
where  it  has  touched. 

In  dressing  wild  fowl,  be  careful  to  keep  a clear  brisk  fire. 
Let  them  be  done  of  a fine  yellow  brown,  but  leave  the  gravy  in  j 
the  fine -flavour  is  lost  if  done  too  much. 

Tame  fowls  require  more  roasting,  and  are  longer  in  heating 
through  than  others.  All  sorts  should  be  continually  basted  ; 
that  they  may  be  served  with  a froth,  and  appear  of  a fine 
colour. 

A large  fowl  will  take  three-quarters  of  an  hour : a middling 
one  half-an-hour ; and  a very  small  one,  or  a chicken,  twenty 
minutes.  The  fire  must  be  very  quick  and  clear  before  any 
fowls  are  put  down.  A capon  will  take  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
minutes ; a goose  an  hour ; wild  ducks  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
pheasants,  twenty  minutes  ; a small  turkey  stuffed,  an  hour  and  a 
quarter;  turkey  poults,  twenty  minutes;  grouse  a quarter  of  an 
liour ; quails,  ten  minutes ; and  partridges,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes.  A hare  will  take  near  an  hour,  and  the  hind  part 
requires  most  heat. 

Pigs  and  geese  require  a brisk  fire,  and  quick  turning.  Hares  and 
rabbits  must  be  well  attended  to  : and  the  extremities  brought  to 
the  quick  part  of  the  fire,  to  be  done  equally  with  the  backs. 

POULTRY. — To  Boil  Turkey. — Make  a stuffing  of  bread, 
herbs,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  lemon  peel,  a few  oysters  or  an 
anchovy,  a bit  of  butter,  some  suet,  and  an  egg ; put  this  into  the 
crop,  fasten  up  the  skin,  and  boil  the  turkey  in  a floured  cloth  to 
make  it  very  white.  Have  ready  a fine  oyster  sauce  made  rich 
•with  butter,  a little  cream,  and  a spoonful  of  soy,  if  approved,  and 

Eour  it  over  the  bird ; or  liver  and  lemon  sauce.  Hen  buds  are 
est  for  boiling,  and  should  be  young. 

To  Roast  Turkey.— The  sinews  of  the  legs  should  be  drawn, 
whichever  way  it  is  dressed.  The  head  should  be  twisted  under 
the  wing ; and  in  drawing  it,  take  care  not  to  tear  the  liver,  nor 
let  the  gall  touch  it. 

Put  a stuffing  of  sausage  meat ; or  if  sausages  are  to  be  served 
in  the  dish,  a bread  stuffing.  As  this  makes  a large  addition  to 
file  size  of  the  bird,  observe  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  constantly 
to  that  part ; for  the  breast  is  often  not  done  enough.  A little 
strip  of  paper  sliould  be  put  on  the  bone,  to  hinder  it  from  scorch- 
ing while  the  other  parts  roast.  Baste  well  and  froth  it  up.  Servo 
with  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  plenty  of  bread  sauce  in  a sauce 
tureen.  Add  a few  crumbs,  and  a beaten  egg  to  the  stuffing  of 
sausage  meat. 

Pulled  Turkey. — Divide  the  meat  of  the  breast  by  pulling 
instead  of  cutting : then  warm  it  in  a spoonful  or  two  of  white 
gravy,  and  a little  cream,  grated  nutmeg,  salt,  and  a httle  flour 
and  butter ; do  not  boil  it.  The  leg  should  be  seasoned,  scored, 
and  broiled,  and  put  into  the  dish  with  the  above  round  it.  Cold 
chicken  docs  as  well. 

To  Boil  Fowl. — For  boiling  choose  those  that  are  not  black- 
legged. Pick  them  nicely,  singe,  wash,  and  truss  them.  Flour 
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them,  and  put  them  into  boiling  water.— See  time  of  dressing, 
page  72. 

Serve  with  parsley  and  butter  ; oyster,  lemon,  hver,  or  celery 
sauce. 

If  for  dinner,  ham,  tongue,  or  bacon,  is  usuall3'^  served  to  eat 
with  them  ; as  likewise  greens. 

To  Boil  Fowl  with  Bice.— Stew  the  fowl  very  slowly  in 
some  clear  mutton  broth  well  skimmed  ; and  seasoned  with 
onion,  mace,  pepper,  and  salt.  About  half  an  hour  before  it 
is  ready  put  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rice  well  washed  and 
soaked.  Simmer  till  tender ; then  strain  it  from  the  broth  and 
put  the  rice  on  a sieve  before  the  fire.  Keep  the  fowl  hot,  laj'  it 
in  the  middle  of  a dish,  and  the  rice  round  it  without  the  broth. 
The  broth  will  be  very  nice  to  eat  as  such,  but  the  less  liquor 
the  fowl  is  done  with  the  better.  Gravy,  or  parsley  and  butter 
for  sauce. 

Fowls  Roasted. — Serve  with  egg  sauce,  bread  sauce,  or  gar- 
nished with  sausages  and  scalded  parsley. 

A large  barn-door  fowl  well  hung,  should  be  stuffed  in  the 
crop  with  sausage  meat,  and  served  with  gravy  in  the  dish,  and 
with  bread  sauce. 

The  head  should  be  turned  under  the  wing,  as  a turkcj". 

Fowls  Broiled.—  Split  them  down  the  back ; pepper,  salt,  and 
broil.  Serve  with  mushroom  sauce. 

Another  way.— Cut  a large  fowl  into  four  quarters,  put 
them  on  a bird  spit,  and  tie  that  on  another  spit,  and  half- 
roast ; or  half-roast  the  whole  fowl,  and  finish  either  on  the 
gridiron,  which  will  make  it  less  dry  than  if  wholly  broiled. 
The  fowl  that  is  not  cut  before  roasted,  must  be  split  down  the 
back  after. 

Davenport  Fowls. — Hang  .young  fowls  a night : take  the 
livers,  hearts,  and  tendcrest  parts  of  the  gizzards,  shred  very 
small,  with  half  a handful  of  young  clary,  an  anchovy  to  each 
fowl,  an  onion,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  mace,  to  your  taste.  Stuff  the  fowls  with 
this,  and  sew  up  the  vents  and  necks  quite  close,  that  the 
water  may  not  get  in.  Boil  them  in  salt  and  water  till  almost 
done  ; then  drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with 
butter  enough  to  brown  them.  Serve  them  with  fine  melted 
butter,  and  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  of  either  sort,  in  the  dish. 

A Nice  Way  to  Dress  a Fowl  for  a Small  Dish. — Bone, 
singe,  and  wash  a young  fowl : make  a forcemeat  of  four  ounces 
of  veal,  two  ounces  of  scraped  lean  of  ham,  two  ounces  of  fat 
bacon,  two  hard  yolks  of  eggs,  a few  sweet  herbs  chopped,  two 
ounces  of  beef  suet,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  peel  minced  quite 
line,  an  anchovy,  salt,  pepper,  and  a very  little  Cayenne.  Beat 
all  in  a mortar,  with  a tea-cupful  of  crumbs,  and  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  three  eggs.  Stuff  the  inside  of  the  fowl,  and  draw  the 
legs  and  wings  inwards ; tie  the  neck  and  rump  close.  Stew  the 
fowl  in  a white  gravy : when  it  is  done  through  and  tender, 
add  a large  cupful  of  cream,  and  a bit  of  butter  and  flour  ; 
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cive  it  one  boU,  and  serve ; the  last  thing,  add  the  squeeze  of  a 
lemon. 

To  Force  Fowl,  &c.,  is  to  stuff  an}"  part  with  forcemeat, 
and  it  is  put  usually  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh. 

To  Braise,  is  to  put  meat  into  a stew'-pan  covered  with  hit 
bacon,  then  add  sis  or  eight  onions,  a faggot  of  herbs,  carrots  if  to 
be  brown,  celery,  any  bones,  or  trimmings  of  meat  or  fowls,  and 
some  stock  (which  you  will  find  among  Soups  and  Gravies).  The 
bacon  must  be  covered  with  paper,  and  the  lid  of  the  pan  must  be 
put  down  close.  Set  it  on  a slow  stove,  and  according  to  what  it 
is,  it  will  require  two  or  three  hours.  The  meat  is  then  to  be 
taken  out ; and  the  gravy  very  nicely  skimmed,  and  set  on  to  boil 
very  quick  tfil  it  is  thick.  The  meat  is  to  be  kept  hot ; and  if 
larded,  put  into  the  oven  for  a few  minutes  ; and  then  put  the 
jelly  over  it,  which  is  called  glazing,  and  is  used  for  ham,  tongue, 
and  many  made  dishes.  White  wine  is  added  to  some  glazing. 
The  glaze  should  be  of  a beautiful  clear  yellow  brown,  and  it  is 
best  to  put  it  on  with  a nice  brush. 

Fricassee  of  Chickens. — Boil  rather  move  than  half,  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water  ; let  them  cool : then  cut  up ; and  put  to 
simmer  in  a little  gravy  made  of  tlie  liquor  they  were  boiled  in, 
and  a bit  of  veal  or  mutton,  onion,  mace,  and  lemon-peel,  some 
white  pepper,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  When  quite  tender, 
keep  them  hot  while  }'ou  thicken  the  sauce  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Strain  it  off,  and  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan  with  a little 
salt,  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a bit  of  flour  and  butter  : give  it  one 
boil ; and  when  you  are  going  to  serve,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
add  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  stir  them  over  the  fire,  but  do  not 
let  it  boU.  It  will  be  quite  as  good  without  the  egg. 

The  gravy  may  be  made  (without  any  other  meat)  of  the  necks, 
feet,  small  wing-bones,  gizzards,  and  livers  ; which  are  called  the 
trimmings  of  the  fowl. 

To  Pull  Chickens. — Take  off  the  skin : and  pull  the  flesh 
off  the  bone  of  a cold  fowl  in  as  large  pieces  as  you  can : dredge  it 
with  flour,  and  fry  it  of  a nice  brown  in  butter.  Drain  the  butter 
from  it:  and  then  simmer  the  flesh  in  a good  gravy  well  seasoned, 
and  thickened  with  a little  flour  and  butter.  Add  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon. 

Another  way. — Cut  off  the  legs,  and  the  whole  back,  of  a 
dres.sed  chicken  ; if  underdone  the  better.  Pull  all  the  white  part 
into  little  flakes  free  from  skin,  toss  it  up  with  a little  cream 
thickened  with  a piece  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  half  a blade  of 
mace  in  powder,  white  pepper,  salt,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon. 
Cut  off  the  neck-end  of  the  chicken,  and  broil  the  back  and 
sidesmen  in  one  piece,  and  the  two  legs  seasoned.  Put  the 
liash  in  the  middle,  with  the  back  on  it  ; and  the  two  legs  at 
the  end. 

Chicken  Currie. — Cut  up  the  cliicken  raw,  slice  onions,  and 
fry  both  in  butter  with  great  care,  of  a fine  light  brown;  or,  if 
you  u.se  chickens  that  have  l>een  dressed,  I'ry  only  the  onions.  Lay 
the  joints,  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces  each,  into  a slew-pan,  with 
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veal  or  mutton  gravy,  and  a clove  or  two  of  garlic.  Simmer 
till  the  chicken  is  quite  tender.  Half  an  hour  before  you  serve  it, 
rub  smooth  a spoonful  or  two  of  currie-powder,  a spoonful  of  flour, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter : and  add  this,  with  four  large  spoonfuls  of 
cream,  to  the  stew.  Salt  to  your  taste.  When  serving,  squeeze 
in  a little  lemon. 

Slices  of  underdone  veal,  or  rabbit,  turkey,  &c.,  make  excellent 
cun’ie. 

A dish  of  rice  boiled  dry  must  be  served.  For  directions  to  do 
this,  see  the’article  Eice  in  the  Index. 

Another,  more  easily  made. — Cut  up  a chicken  or  young 
rabbit : if  chicken,  take  off  the  skin.  EoU  each  piece  in  a mixture 
of  a large  spoonful  of  flour,  and  half  an  ounce  of  currie  powder. 
Slice  two  or  three  onions,  and  fry  them  in  butter,  of  a light 
brown:  then  add  the  meat,  and  fr3'’  all  together  till  the  meat 
begins  to  brown.  Put  it  all  into  a stew-pan,  and  pour  boihng 
water  enough  just  to  cover  it.  Simmer  very  gently  two  or 
three  hours.  If  too  thick,  put  more  water  half  an  hour  before 
serving. 

If  the  meat  has  been  dressed  before,  a little  broth  will  be 
better  than  v'ater : but  the  currie  is  richer  when  made  of  fresh 
meat. 

To  Braise  Chickens. — Bone  them,  and  fill  them  with  force- 
meat. Lay  the  bones,  and  any  other  poultry  trimmings,  into  a 
stew-pan,  and  the  chickens  on  them.  Put  to  them  a few  onions, 
a faggot  of  hei’bs,  three  blades  of  mace,  a pint  of  stock,  and  a glass 
or  two  of  sheny.  Cover  the  chickens  with  slices  of  bacon,  and 
then  w hite  paper ; cover  the  whole  close,  and  put  them  on  a 
slow  stove  for  two  hours.  Then  take  them  up,  strain  the  braise, 
and  skim  off  the  fat  carefully  ; set  it  on  to  boil  very  quick  to  a glaze, 
and  do  the  chickens  over  with  it  with  a brush. 

Serve  with  a brown  fricassee  of  mushrooms.  Befoi’e  glazing, 
put  the  chicken  kito  an  oven  for  a few  minutes,  to  give  a little 
colour. ' 

Ducks  Roasted.— Serve  with  a fine  gravy ; and  stufif  one 
with  sage  and  onion,  a dessert-spoonful  of  crumbs,  a bit  of  butter, 
and  pepper  and  salt ; let  the  other  be  unseasoned. 

To  Boil  Ducks.— Choose  a fine  fat  duck,  salt  it  two  days, 
then  boil  it  slowly  in  a cloth.  Serve  it  with  onion  sauce,  but  melt 
the  butter  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

To  Stew  Ducks. — Half-roast  a duck ; put  it  into  a stew-pan 
with  a pint  of  beef  gravy,  a few  leaves  of  sage  and  mint  cut  small, 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a small  bit  of  onion  shred  as  tine  as  possible. 
Simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  skim  clean ; then  add  near  a 
quart  of  green  peas.  Cover  close,  and  simmer  near  half  an  hour 
longer.  Put  in  a piece  of  butter  and  a little  flour,  and  give  it  one 
boil ; then  serve  in  one  dish. 

To  Hash.  Diicks. — Cut  a cold  duck  into  joints,  and  warm  it, 
without  boiling,  in  gra^y,  and  a glass  of  port  wine. 

To  Roast  Goose.— After  it  is  picked,  the  plugs  of  the  feathers 
pulled  out,  and  the  hairs  carefully  singed,  let  it  be  well  washed 
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Fowl  (boEecl). 


Goose  (boUed). 


Babbit,  trussed — London  mode. 


Pigeon  (roast). 


■\Vild  Duck  (roast). 


Turkey  (boile* 


Babbit,  tru-ssed — Country  mode. 
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lUid  dried,  and  a seasoning  put  in  of  onion,  sage,  and  pepper  and 
asten  it  tight  at  the  neck  and  rumi),  and  then  roast.  Put 
A ^ distance  from  the  fire,  and  by  degrees  draw  it  nearer. 

A slip  of  paper  should  he  skewered  on  the  breast-bone.  Baste  it 
very  well.  When  the  breast  is  rising,  take  off  the  paper,  and  be 
careful  to  serve  it  before  the  breast  falls,  or  it  will  be  spoiled  by 
^ming  flatted  to  table.  Let  a good  gravj"  be  sent  in  the  dish. 
Gravy  and  apple  sauce  ; gooseberry  sauce  for  a green  goose. 

_ To  Stew  Giblets. — Do  them  as  avOI  be  directed  for  giblet 
pie  (under  the  head  Pies);  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
a very  small  piece  of  mace.  Before  serAung,  give  them  one  bod 
with  a cup  of  cream,  and  a jiiece  of  butter  rubbed  in  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  flour. 

Pigeons  may  be  dressed  in  so  many  ways,  that  they  are  very 
useful.  The  good  flavour  of  them  depends  very  much  on  their 
being  cropped  and  drawn  as  soon  as  killed.  No  other  bird  re- 
quires so  much  Avashing. 

Pigeons  left  from  dinner  the  day  before  may  be  stewed  or  made 
into  a i>ie  ; in  either  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  them, 
which  Avill  make  them  stringy.  They  need  only  be  heated  up  in 
graA\y  made  ready,  and  forcemeat  balls  may  be  fried  and  added, 
instead  of  putting  a stuffing  into  them.  If  for  a pie,  let  beef  steaks 
be  stewed  in  a little  water,  and  put  cold  under  them,  and  cover 
each  pigeon  Avith  a piece  of  fat  bacon,  to  keep  them  moist. 
Season  as  usual,  and  put  eggs. 

To  Stew  Pigeons. — Take  care  that  they  are  quite  fresh,  .and 
carefully  cropped,  draAvu,  and  Avashed  ; then  soak  tliem  half  an 
hour.  In  tlie  meantime  cut  a hard  vA'liite  cabbage  in  slices  (as  if 
for  pickling)  into  water ; drain  it,  and  then  boil  it  in  milk  and 
Avater ; di’ain  it  again,  and  lay  some  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  a stcAv- 
pau.  Put  the  pigeons  upon  it,  but  fli’st  season  them  Avell  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  cover  them  Avith  the  remainder  of  the  cab- 
bage. Add  a little  broth,  and  stcAv  gently  till  the  pigeons  are 
tender;  then  put  among  them  tAvo  or  three  spoonfuls  of  cream, 
and  a piece  of  butter  and  flour  for  thickening.  After  a boil  or 
two,  serve  the  bii-ds  in  the  middle,  and  the  cabbage  placed  round 
them. 

Another  way. — Stew  the  birds  in  a good  brown  gravy,  either 
stuffed  or  not ; and  seasoned  high  with  spice  and  mushrooms 
fresh  and  a little  ketchup. 

To  Broil  Pigeons. — After  cleaning,  split  the  backs,  pepper 
and  salt  them  and  broil  them  very  nicely ; pour  over  them  either 
stewed  or  pickled  mushrooms  in  melted  butter,  and  serve  as  hot 
as  possible. 

Roast  Pigeons  should  be  stuffed  with  parsley,  either  cut  or 
AA'hole,  and  seasoned  within.  Serve  Avith  parsley  and  butter. 
Peas  or  asparagus  shoAild  be  dressed  to  cat  with  them. 

To  Pickle  Pigeons. — Bone  them;  turn  the  inside  out,  and 
lard  it.  Season  with  a little  allspice  and  salt,  in  fine  poAvder  ; then 
turn  them  again,  and  tie  the  neck  and  rump  Avith  thread.  Put 
them  into  boiling  water,  let  them  boil  a minute  or  tAvo  to  iflump 
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•take  them  out.  and  dry  them  well : then  put  them  boiliug  hot  into 
'.the  pickle,  which  must  be  made  of  equal  quantities  of  white  n ine 
-and  white-wine  vinegar,  with  white  pepper  and  allspice,  sliced 
:ginger  and  nutmeg,  and  two  or  three  bay  leaves.  Wlien  it  boils 
.up.  put  the  pigeons  in.  If  they  are  small,  a quarter  of  an  hour 
•wdl  do  them ; but  they  will  take  twenty  minutes  if  large.  Then 
Take  them  out,  wipe  them,  and  let  them  cool.  When  the  pickle  is 
ccold,  take  the  fat  off  from  it,  and  put  them  in  again.  Keep  them 
in  a stone  jar.  tied  down  with  a bladder  to  keep  out  the  air. 

Instead  of  larding,  put  into  some  a stuffing  made  of  hard  yolks 
I.  of  eggs  and  marrow  in  equal  quantities,  with  sweet  herbs,  pepper, 
jsalt,  and  mace. 

Pigeons  in  Jelly. — Save  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  a 
kinuckle  of  veal  has  been  boiled ; or  boil  a calf’s  or  neat’s  foot ; put 
The  broth  into  a pan  with  a blade  of  mace,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
Mome  white  pepper,  lemon  peel,  a slice  of  lean  bacon,  and  the 
ipigeons.  Bake  them,  and  let  them  stand  to  get  cold.  Season  as 
like,  before  baking.  AYhen  done  take  them  out  of  the  liquor, 
I’cover  them  close  to  preserve  the  colour,  and  clear  the  jelly  by 
tooihng  it  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  ; strain  it  through  a thick 
icloth  dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  put  into  a sieve.  The  fat  must 
:oe  peifectl}'  removed,  before  it  be  cleared.  Put  the  jelly  over  and 
rround  them  rough. 

The  same,  a beautiful  Dish. — Pick  two  very  nice  pigeons, 
land  make  them  look  well  as  possible  by  singeing,  washing,  and 
rcleaning  the  heads  well.  Leave  the  heads  and  the  feet  on,  but 
cchp  the  nails  close  to  the  clau's.  Boast  them  of  a very  nice  brown, 
land  when  done,  put  a little  sprig  of  myrtle  into  the  bill  of  each. 
IHave  ready  a savourj- jeUy,  as  before,  and  with  it  half-hll  a bowl 
■ of  a size  that  is  proper  to  turn  down  on  the  dish  you  mean  it  to  be 
•served  in.  When  the  jelly  and  the  birds  are  cold,  see  that  no 
^■gravj'  hangs  to  the  birds,  and  then  lay  them  upside  down  in  the 
;jeUy.  Before  the  rest  of  it  begins  to  set,  pom*  it  over  the  birds,  so 
las  to  be  three  inches  above  the  feet.  This  should  be  done  full 
:twenty-four  hours  before  serving. 

This  dish  has  a very  hand.some  appearance  in  the  middle  range 
of  a second  course,  or  when  served  ivith  the  jelly  roughed  large,  it 
rmakes  a side  or  corner  dish,  its  size  being  then  less.  The  head 
•should  be  kept  up  as  if  alive,  by  tying  the  neck  with  some  thread, 
land  the  legs  bent  as  if  the  pigeon  sat  upon  them. 

To  Pot  Pigeons. — Let  them  be  quite  fresh,  clean  them  carc- 
rfolly,  and  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper : lay  them  close  in  a 
■small  deep  pan,  for  the  smaller  the  surface  and  the  closer  they  arc 
packed,  the  less  butter  will  be  wanted.  Cover  them  with  butter, 
then  with  verj'  thick  paper  tied  down,  and  bake  them.  AVhen 
cold,  put  them  dry  into  pots  that  will  hold  two  or  three  in  each  ; 
•and  pour  butter  over  them,  using  that  w hicli  was  baked  a.s  part. 
'Observe  that  the  butter  should  be  pretty  thick  if  they  arc  to  be 
kept.  If  pigeons  were  boned,  and  then  put  in  an  oval  form  into 
the  pot,  they  would  lie  closer,  and  require  less  butter.  They  may 
be  stuffed  with  a fine  forcemeat  made  w ilh  veal,  bacon,  &c.,  and 
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then  they  will  eat  excellently.  If  a high  flavour  is  approved  of, 
add  mace,  allspice,  and  a little  Cayenne,  before  baking. 

Larks,  and  other  Small  Birds.— Draw,  and  spit  them  on 
a bird-spit;  tie  this  on  another  spit,  and  roast  them.  Baste 
gently  with  butter,  and  strew  bread  crumbs  upon  them  till  half- 
done  ; brown  and  serve  with  fried  crumbs  round. 

GAME,  &c.— To  Keep  Game,  &c.— Game  ought  not  to 
be  thrown  away  even  when  it  has  been  kept  a very  long  time ; for 
when  it  seems  to  be  spoiled,  it  may  often  be  made  fit  for  eating  by 
nicely  cleaning  and  washing  with  vinegar  and  water.  If  there  is 
any  danger  of  birds  not  keeping,  draw,  crop,  and  pick  them,  then 
wash  in  two  or  three  waters,,  and  rub  them  with  salt.  Have  ready 
a large  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  plunge  them  into  it  one  by 
one,  drawing  them  up  and  down  by  the  legs,  that  the  water  may 
pass  through  them.  Let  them  stay  five  or  six  minutes  in,  then 
hang  them  up  in  a cold  place.  When  drained,  pepper  and  salt 
the  insides  well  Before  roasting,  wash  them  well. 

Tlie  most  delicate  birds,  even  grouse,  may  be  preserved  thus. 
Those  that  live  by  suction  cannot  bo  done  this  way,  as  the3’-  are 
never  drawn  ; and  pehaps  the  heat  might  make  them  worse,  as 
the  water  could  not  pass  through  them;  but  they  bear  being 
high. 

Lumps  of  charcoal  put  about  birds  and  meat  will  preserve  them 
from  taint,  and  restore  what  is  spoiling. 

Pheasants  and  Partridges. — Boast  them  as  turkey,  and 
serve  with  a fine  gravy  (into  which  put  a small  bit  of  garlic)  and 
bread  sauce.  When  cold,  they  may  be  made  into  excellent  patties, 
but  their  flavour  should  not  be  overpowered  by  lemon.  For  the 
manner  of  tru.ssing  a pheasant  or  partridge,  see  page  73. 

To  Pot  Partridge. — Clean  them  nicely;  and  season  with 
mace,  allspice,  white  pepper,  and  salt,  in  fine  powder.  Bub  every 
part  well ; then  lay  the  breasts  downwards  in  a pan,  and  pack  the 
birds  as  close  as  you  possibly  can.  Put  a good  deal  of  butter  on 
them  ; then  cover  the  pan  with  a coarse  llour-paste  and  a paper 
over,  tie  it  close,  and  bake.  When  cold,  put  the  birds  into  pots, 
and  cover  them  with  butter. 

A very  Cheap  Way  of  Potting  Birds. — Prepare  them  as 
directed  in  the  last  receipt ; and  when  baked  and  grown  cold,  cut 
them  into  proper  pieces  for  helping,  pack  tliem  close  in  a large  - 
potting-pot,  and  (if  possible)  leave  no  spaces  to  receive  the  butter.  • 
Cover  them  with  butter,  and  one-third  part  less  will  be  wanted 
than  when,  the  birds  are  done  whole.  The  butter  that  has  ; 
covered  potted  things  will  serve  for  basting,  or  for  paste  for 
meat  pies. 

To  Clarify  Butter  for  Potted  Things. — Put  it  into  a 1 
sauce-boat,  and  set  that  over  the  fii’e  in  a stew-pan  that  has  a little 
water  in.  When  melted,  take  care  not  to  pour  the  milky  parts 
over  the  potted  things  ; they  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

To  Pot  Moor  Game. — Pick,  singe,  and  wash  the  birds 
nicely : then  dry  them ; and  season,  inside  and  out,  pretty  high, 
with  pepper,  mace,  nutmeg,  allsp>ico,  and  salt.  Pack  them  in  as 
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•small  a pot  as  will  hold  them,  cover  them  with  butter,  and  bake 
in  a very  slow  oven.  "When  cold,  take  off  the  butter,  dry  them 
from  the  gravy,  and  put  one  bird  into  each  pot,  which  should  just 
;tit.  Add  as  much  more  butter  as  will  cover  them,  but  take  care 
that  it  does  not  oil.  The  best  way  to  melt  it  is  by  warming  it  in 
basin  set  in  a bowl  of  hot  water. 

Grouse. — Roast  them  like  fowls,  but  the  head  is  to  be  twisted 
•-Under  the  wing.  They  must  not  be  overdone.  Serve  with  a rich 
--gravy  in  the  dish,  and  bread  sauce.  , The  sauce  for  wild  fowl,  as 
•4viU  be  described  hereafter  under  the  head  of  Sauces,  may  be  used 
unstead  of  common  gravy. 

To  Roast  Wild  Fowl. — The  flavour  is  best  preserved 
without  stutfing.  Put  pepper,  sah,  and  a piece  of  butter  into 
reach. 

Wild  fowl  require  much  less  dressing  than  tame ; they  should 
reserved  of  a line  brown  colour,  and  weU  frothed  up.  A rich 
: Drown  gravy  should  be  sent  in  the  dish;  and  when  the  breast 
•3  cut  into  shces,  before  taking  otf  the  bone,  a squeeze  of 
emon,  with  pepper  and  salt,  is  a great  improvement  to  the 
iJavour. 

To  take  off  the  flshy  taste  which  wild  fowl  sometimes  have,  put 
•in  onion,  salt,  and  hot  water,  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  baste  them 
:br  the  first  ten  minutes  with  this  : then  take  away  the  pan,  and 
•jaste  constantly  with  butter. 

Wild  Ducks,  Teale,  Widgeon,  Dun-Birds,  &c.,  should 
oe  taken  up  with  the  gravy  in.  Baste  them  with  butter,  and 
■:prinkle  a little  salt  before  they  are  taken  up  ; put  a good  gravy 
-inder  them,  and  serve  with  shalot  sauce  in  a boat. 

Woodcocks,  Snipes,  and  Quails  keep  good  several  days, 
-^oast  them  without  drawing,  and  serve  on  toast.  Butter  only 
hould  be  eaten  with  them,  as  gravy  takes  off  from  the  flue  flavour. 
The  thigh  and  back  are  esteemed  the  most. 

Ruffs  and  Reeves  are  skewered  as  quails  ; put  bars  of  bacon 
: >ver  them,  and  roast  them  about  ten  minutes.  Serve  with  a good 
gravy  in  the  dish. 

To  Dress  Plovers. — Roast  the  green  ones  in  the  same  way 
ii3  woodcocks  and  quails  (see  above),  without  drawing;  and  serve 
>n  a toast.  Grey  plovers  may  be  either  roasted  or  stewed  with 
itravy,  herb.s,  and  spice. 

Plovers’  Eggs  are  a nice  and  fashionable  dish.  Boil  them  ten 
■ ninutes,  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold  on  a napkin. 

I To  Roast  Ortolans. — Pick  and  singe,  but  do  not  draw  them, 
i Tie  on  a bird-spit,  and  roast  them.  Some  persons  like  bacon  in 
lices  tied  between  them,  but  the  taste  of  it  spoils  the  flavour  of 
he  ortolan.  Cover  them  with  crumbs  of  bread. 

Guinea  and  Pea  Fowl  eat.  much  like  pheasants.  Dress 
hem  in  the  same  way  (see  page  80). 

Hares,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  will  keep  a great  time  ; and 
ven  w hen  the  cook  fancies  them  past  eating,  may  be  in  higdi  por- 
DCtion,  which  if  eaten  when  fresli  killed  they  are  not.  As  they  aro 
'Suaily  paunched  in  the  held,  the  cook  cannot  prevent  this ; but 
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the  hare  keeps  longer,  and  eats  much  better,  if  not  opened  for  four 
or  five  days,  or  according  to  the  weather. 

If  paunched,  as  soon  as  a hare  comes  iu,  it  should  be  wiped  quite 
dry,  the  heart  and  liver  taken  out,  and  the  liver  scalded  to  keep  for 
the  stuffing.  Repeat  this  wiping  every  day;  mix  pepper  aud  ginger, 
and  rub  on  the  inside ; and  put  a large  piece  of  charcoal  into  it. 
Apply  the  spice  early  to  prevent  that  musty  taste  which  long  keep- 
ing in  the  damp  occasions,  aud  which  also  affects  the  stuffing.  An 
old  hare  should  be  kept  as  long  as  possible,  if  to  be  roasted.  It 
must  also  be  well  soaked. 

To  Roast  Hare. — After  it  is  skinned,  let  it  be  extremely  well 
washed,  and  then  soaked  an  hour  or  two  in  water ; and  if  old,  lard 
it ; which  will  make  it  tender,  as  also  will  letting  it  lie  in  vinegar. 
If,  however,  it  is  put  into  vinegai',  it  should  be  exceedingly  well 
washed  in  water  afterwards.  Rut  a large  relishing  stuffing  into 
the  belly,  and  then  sew  it  up.  Baste  it  well  with  milk  till  half 
done,  and  afterwards  with  butter.  If  the  blood  has  settled  in  the 
neck,  soaking  the  part  in  warm  water,  and  putting  it  to  the  fire 
warm,  u ill  I’emove  it ; especially  if  you  also  nick  the  skin  here 
and  there  with  a small  knife,  to  let  it  out.  The  hare  should  be 
kept  at  a distance  from  the  fire  at  first.  Serve  with  a fine  froth, 
rich  gravy,  melted  butter,  and  currant-jelly  sauce  ; the  gravy  in  the 
dish.  For  stuffing  use  the  liver,  an  anchovy,  some  fat  bacon,  a 
little  suet,  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a little  onion,  crumbs  of 
bread,  and  an  egg  to  bind  it  all.  The  cars  must  be  nicely  cleaned 
and  singed.  They  are  reckoned  a dainty. 

For  the  manner  of  trussing  a hare,  see  page  73. 

To  Jug  an  Old  Hare. — After  cleaning  and  skinning,  cut  it 
up,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  allspice,  pounded  mace,  aud  a 
little  nutmeg.  Put  it  into  ajar  with  an  onion,  a clove  or  two,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a piece  of  coarse  beef,  and  the  carcase  bones 
over  all.  Tie  the  jar  down  with  a bladder  and  leather  or  strong 

Eaper ; and  put  it  into  a saucepan  of  water  up  to  the  neck,  but  no 
igher.  Keep  the  water  boiling  five  hours.  When  it  is  to  be 
served,  boil  the  gravy  up  with  a piece  of  butter  and  flour  ; and  if 
the  meat  gets  cold,  warm  it  in  this,  but  not  to  bod. 

Broiled  and  Hashed  Hare.— The  flavour  of  broiled  hare 
is  particularly  fine : the  legs  or  wings  must  be  seasoned  first,  rub 
with  cold  butter,  and  served  very  hot.  The  other  parts,  warmed 
with  gravy  aud  a httle  stuffing,  may  be  served  separately. 

To  Pot  Hare,  for  which  an  old  one  does  well,  as  likewise  for 
soup  and  pie.  After  seasoning,  bake  it  with  butter.  When  cold 
take  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  beat  it  in  a mortar.  If  not 
high  enough,  add  salt,  mace,  pepper,  and  a piece  of  the  finest 
fresh  butter  melted  in  a spoonful  or  two  of  the  gravy  that 
came  from  the  hare.  When  well  mixed  put  it  into  small  pots, 
and  cover  with  butter.  The  legs  and  back  should  be  baked  at 
the  bottom  of  the  jar,  to  keep  them  moist,  aud  the  bones  be  put 
over  them. 

RABBITS  may  be  eaten  various  ways,  as  follows  ; — 

Roasted  with  stuffing  and  gravy,  like  hare  : or  •svilhout  stuffing; 
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with  sauce  of  the  liver  and  parsley  chopped  in  melted  butter, 
popper  and  salt ; or  larded.  For  the  manner  of  trussing  a rab- 
oit  tor  either  roasting  or  boiling  see  page  77. 

Boiled  and  smothered  with  onion  sauce the  butter  to  be 
melted  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

Fried  in  joints,  with  dried  or  fried  parsley.  The  same  liver 
sauce,  this  way  also. 

Fricasseed,  as  before  directed  (page  75)  for  chickens. 

In  a pie,  as  chicken,  with  forcemeat,  &c.  In  tlus  way  they  are 
excellent  when  young. 

Potted. 

To  make  a Rabbit  Taste  much  like  Hare.— Choose 
one  that  is  young,  but  full  grown  ; hang  it  in  the  skin  three  or 
four  days ; then  skin  it,  and  lay  it  without  washing,  in  a seasoning 
of  black  pepper  and  allspice  in  verj"  fine  powder,  a glass  of  port 
wine,  and  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar.  Baste  it  occasionally  for 
forty  hours,  then  stuff  it  and  roast  it  as  a hare,  and  with  the  same 
sauce.  Do  not  wash  off  the  liquor  that  it  was  soaked  in. 

To  Pot  Rabbits. — Cut  up  two  or  three  young  but  full-grown 
ones,  and  take  the  leg-bones  off  at  the  thigh  ; pack  them  as  close 
as  possible  in  a small  pan,  after  seasoning  them  with  pepper,  mace, 
Cayenne,  salt,  and  allspice,  all  in  very  fine  powder.  Make  the 
top  as  smooth  as  you  can.  Keep  out  the  heads  and  the  carcasses, 
but  take  off  the  meat  about  the  neck.  Put  a good  deal  of  butter, 
and  bake  the  whole  gently.  Keep  it  two  days  in  the  pan,  then 
shift  it  into  small  pots,  adding  butter.  The  fivers  also  should  be 
added,  as  they  eat  well. 

To  Blanch  Rabbit,  Fowl,  &c.,  is  to  set  it  on  the  fire  in  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water  and  let  it  boil ; as  soon  as  it  boils  it 
is  to  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water  for  a few  minutes. 


SOUPS  AND  GRAVIES. 

Geraeral  Directions  respectinrj  Soups  and  Gravies. 

When  there  is  fear  of  the  gravy -meat  being  spoilt  before  it  is 
wanted,  season  well  and  fry  it  lightly,  which  will  preserve  it  two 
davs  longer  ; but  the  gravy  is  best  when  the  juices  are  fresh. 

When  soups  or  gravies  arc  to  be  put  bv,  let  them  be  changed 
every  day  into  fresli  scalded  pans.  \Vhatcvcr  lias  vegetables 
boiled  in  it  will  turn  .sour  sooner  than  the  juices  of  meat.  Never 
keep  any  gravy,  &c.,  in  rnetal. 

When  fat  remains  on  any  soup  a cupful  of  flour  and  water, 
mixed  quite  smooth,  and  boiled  in,  will  take  it  ofl'. 

If  richness  or  tfreater  consistency  be  wanted,  a good  lump  of 
butter  mixed  with  flour,  and  boiled  in  the  soup,  will  give  either  of 
these  qualities. 

Long  boiling  is  necessary  to  give  the  full  flavour  of  the  in- 
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gredients,  therefore  time  should  be  allowed  for  soups  and  gravies  j 
and  they  are  best  if  made  the  day  before  they  are  wanted. 

Soups  and  gravies  are  far  better  when  the  meat  is  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  and  stewed,  and  the  herbs,  roots,  &c.,  with 
butter,  than  when  water  is  put  to  the  meat  at  fi  I’st ; and  the  gravy 
that  is  drawn  from  the  meat  should  be  almost  dried  up  before  the 
water  is  put  to  it.  Do  not  use  the  sediment  of  gravies,  &c.,  that 
have  stood  to  be  cold.  When  onions  are  strong,  bod  a turnip  with 
them,  if  for  sauce  ; this  will  make  them  mdd. 

If  soups  or  gravies  are  too  weak,  do  not  cover  them  in  boiling, 
that  the  wateiy  particles  may  evaporate. 

A clear  jelly  of  Cow-Heels  is  very  useful  to  keep  in  the  house, 
being  a great  improvement  to  soups  and  gravies. 

TruiH.es  ana  Morels  thicken  soups  and  sauces,  and  give 
them  a fine  flavour.  W ash  half  an  ounce  of  each  carefully,  then 
simmer  them  a few  minutes  in  water,  and  add  them  with  the 
liquor,  to  boil  in  the  sauce,  &c.  till  tender. 

SOUPS,  &c.— Scotch  Mutton  Broth.— Soak  a neck  of 
mutton  in  water  for  an  hour ; cut  off  the  scrag,  and  put  it  into  a 
stew-pot  with  two  quarts  of  water.  As  soon  as  it  boils  skim  it 
well,  and  then  simmer  it  an  hour  and  a half ; then  take  the  best 
end  of  the  mutton,  cut  into  pieces  (two  bones  in  each),  take  some 
of  the  fat  off,  and  put  as  many  as  you  think  proper ; skim  the 
moment  the  fresh  meat  boils  up,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards.  Have  ready  four  or  five  carrots,  the  same  number  of 
turnips,  and  three  onions,  all  cut,  but  not  small,  and  put  them  in 
soon  enough  to  get  quite  tender : add  four  large  spoonfuls  of 
Scotch  barley,  first  wetted  with  cold  water.  The  meat  should 
stew  three  hours.  Salt  to  taste,  and  serve  all  together.  Twenty 
minutes  before  serving  put  in  some  chopped  parsley.  It  is  an 
excellent  winter  dish. 

Veal  Broth. — Stew  a small  knuckle  in  about  three  quarts  of 
water,  two  ounces  of  rice,  a httle  salt,  and  a blade  of  mace,  till  the 
liquor  is  half  wasted  away. 

Colouring  for  Soups  and  Gravies. — Put  four  ounces  of 
lump  sugar,  a gill  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  finest  butter, 
into  a small  tosser,  and  set  it  over  a gentle  fire.  Stir  it  witli  a 
wooden  spoon  till  of  a bright  brown.  Then  add  half  a pint  of 
water;  boil,  skim,  and  when  cold  bottle  a,nd  cork  it  close.  Add 
to  SOU])  or  gravy  as  much  of  this  as  will  give  a proper  colour. 

A Clear  Brown  Stock  for  Gravy  Soup  or  Gravy.— 
Put  a knuckle  of  veal,  a i)ound  of  lean  beef,  and  a pound  of  the 
lean  of  a gammon  of  bacon,  all  sliced,  into  a stew-pan,  with  two  or 
three  scraped  carrots,  two  onions,  two  turnips,  two  heads  of  celery 
sliced,  and  two  quarts  of  water.  Stew  the  meat  quite  tender,  but 
do  not  let  it  brown.  When  thus  prepared  it  will  serve  either  for 
soup,  or  brown  or  white  gravy ; if  for  broMm  gravy  put  some  of 
the  above  colouring,  and  boil  a few  minutes. 

An  excellent  Soup. — Take  a scrag  or  knuckle  of  veal,  slices 
of  undressed  gammon  of  bacon,  onions,  mace,  and  a small  quantil.y 
of  water ; simmer  till  very  strong,  and  lower  it  with  a good  beet- 
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broth  made  the  day  before,  and  stewed  till  the  meat  is  done  to 
Tasrs.  Add  cream,  vermicelli,  and  almonds,  as  will  be  directed  in 
the  next  receipt,  and  a roll. 

An  excellent  White  Soup. — Take  a scrag  of  mutton,  a 
knuckle  of  veal  after  cutting  off  as  much  meat  as  will  make  col- 
loi)s.  two  or  three  shank-bones  of  mutton  nicely  cleaned,  and  a 
quarter  of  a povmd  of  very  fine  undrest  lean  gammon  of  bacon, 
with  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a piece  of  fresh  lemon  peel,  two  or 
three  onions,  three  blades  of  mace,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  white 
pepper ; boil  all  in  three  quarts  of  water  till  the  meat  falls  quite  to 
pieces.  ZS^ext  day  take  off  the  fat,  clear  the  jelly  from  the  sedi- 
ment, and  put  it  into  a saucepan  of  the  nicest  tin.  If  maccaroni 
is  used,  it  should  be  added  soon  enough  to  get  perfectly  tender 
after  soaking  in  cold  water.  Vermicelli  may  be  added  after  the 
thickening,  as  it  requires  less  time  to  do.  Have  ready  the  thick- 
ening. which  is  to  be  made  as  follows : — Blanch  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  beat  them  to  a paste  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  a spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  their  oiling  ; mince  a 
large  slice  of  dressed  veal  or  chicken,  and  beat  with  it  a piece  of 
stale  white  bread  ; add  all  this  to  a pint  of  tliick  cream,  a bit  of 
fresh  lemon  peel,  and  a blade  of  mace,  in  the  finest  powder.  Boil 
it  a few  minutes;  add  to  it  a pint  of  soup,  and  strain  and  pulp  it 
through  a coarse  sieve ; this  thickening  is  then  fit  for  putting  to 
the  rest,  which  should  boil  for  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

A Plainer  White  Soup. — Two  or  three  pints  of  soup  may 
be  made  of  a small  knuckle  of  veal,  with  seasoning  as  directed  in 
the  last  article ; and  both  served  together,  adding  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  good  mdk.  Two  spoonfuls  of  cream  and  a httle  ground 
rice  will  give  it  a proper  thickness. 

Giblet  Soup. — Scald  aud  clean  three  or  four  sets  of  goose  or 
duck  giblets ; set  them  to  stew,  with  a i^ound  or  two  of  gra\^'^-beef, 
scrag  of  mutton,  or  the  bone  of  a knuckle  of  veal;  an  ox-tail,  or 
some  shanks  of  mutton  ; with  three  onions,  a large  bunch  of  sweet 
herb.s,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  a large  spoonful  of  .salt. 
Put  five  pints  of  water,  and  simmer  till  the  gizzards  (which  mu.st 
be  each  in  four  pieces)  are  ciuite  tender:  skim  nicely,  and  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  mu.sl>room-iiow- 
der,  and  an  ounce  of  butter  mi.xed  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour. 
Let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  and  serve  with  the  giblets.  It  may  be 
seasoned,  instead  of  cream,  with  two  glasses  of  sherry  or  Madeira, 
a large  spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  some  Cayenne.  When  in  the 
tureen,  add  salt. 

Partridge  Soup. — Take  two  old  partridges,  skin  them,  and 
cut  them  into  pieces,  with  three  or  four  slices  of  ham,  a stick  of 
cehry,  and  three  large  onions  cut  into  slices.  IVy  them  all  in 
butter  till  brown,  but  take  care  not  to  burn  them.  Then  put 
them  into  a stew-pan  with  five  pints  of  boiling  water,  a fowpepiicr- 
coms,  a shank  or  two  of  mutton,  and  a little  salt.  Slew  it  gimtlv 
iwo  hours,  then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  put  it  again  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  some  stewed  celery  and  fried  bread:  when  it 
is  near  boiling,  skim  it,  pour  it  into  a tureen  aud  serve  it  up  hot. 
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Maccaroni  Soup. — Boil  a pound  of  the  beat  maccaroni  in  a 
quart  of  good  stock  till  quite  tender ; then  take  out  half,  and  put 
it  into  another  stew-pot.  To  the  remainder  add  some  more  stock, 
and  boil  it  till  you  can  pulp  all  the  maccaroni  through  a fine  sieve  ; 
then  add  together  the  two  liquors,  a pint  or  more  of  cream,  boil- 
ing hot,  the  maccaroni  that  was  first  taken  out,  and  half  a pound  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese ; make  it  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
Serve  it  with  the  crust  of  a French  roll  cut  into  the  size  of  a 
shilling. 

A Pepper-pot,  to  be  served  in  a Tureen. — To  three 
quarts  of  water  put  vegetables  according  to  the  season ; in 
summer,  peas,  lettuce,  and  spinach ; in  winter,  carrots,  turnips, 
celery,  and  onions  in  both.  Cut  small,  and  stew  with  two  pounds 
of  neck  of  mutton,  or  a fowl  and  a pound  of  pickled  pork,  in  three 
quarts  of  water,  till  quite  tender. 

On  first  boiling,  skim.  Half  an  hour  before  serving,  add  a 
lobster  or  crab,  cleared  from  the  shells.  Season  with  salt  and 
Cayenne.  A small  quantity  of  rice  should  be  put  in  with  the 
meat.  Some  people  choose  very  small  suet  dumplings  boiled  with 
it.  Shoidd  any  fat  rise,  skim  nicely,  and  put  half  a cup  of  water 
with  a little  flour. 

Pepper-pot  may  be  made  of  various  things,  and  is  understood 
to  be  a due  proportion,  of  fish,  fiesh,  fowl,  vegetables,  and  pulse. 

Turnip  Soup. — Take  off  a knuckle  of  veal  all  the  meat  that 
can  be  made  into  cutlets,  &c.,  and  set  the  remainder  on  to  stew 
with  an  onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  and  five  pints  of 
water ; cover  it  close,  and  let  it  do  on  a slow  fire  four  or  five  hours. 
Strain,  and  set  it  by  till  next  day ; then  take  the  fat  and  sediment 
from  it,  and  simmer  it  with  turnips  cut  into  small  dice  till  tender, 
seasoning  it  with  salt  and  pepper.  Before  serving,  rub  down  half 
a spoonful  of  flour  with  half  a pint  of  good  cream  and  the  size  of 
a walnut  of  butter.  Let  a small  roll  simmer  in  the  soup  till  wet 
through,  and  serve  this  with  it.  It  should  be  as  thick  as  middling 
cream. 

Old  Peas  Soup. — Save  the  water  of  boiled  pork  or  beef,  and 
if  too  salt,  put  as  much  fresh  water  to  it,  or  use  fresh  water  en- 
tirely with  roast  beef  bones,  a ham  or  gammon-bone,  or  an  anchovy 
or  two.  Simmer  these  with  some  good  whole  or  split  peas;  the 
smaller  the  quantity  of  water  at  first  the  better.  Simmer  till  the 
peas  will  pulp  through  a colander ; then  set  the  pulp,  and  more 
of  the  liquor  that  boiled  the  peas,  with  two  carrots,  a.  turnip,  a 
leek,  and  a stick  of  celery  cut  into  bits,  to  stew  till  all  is  quite 
tender.  The  last  requires  less  time,  an  hour  will  do  for  it. 

When  ready,  put  fried  bread  cut  into  dice,  dried  mint  rubbed 
fine,  pepper,  'and  (if  wanted)  salt  into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the 
soup  in. 

Green  Peas  Soup. — In  shelling  the  peas,  divide  the  old  from 
the  .young;  put  the  old  ones,  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  a pint  of 
water,  the  outside  leaves  of  a lettuce  or  two,  two  onions,  pepper 
and  salt,  to  stew  till  you  can  pulp  the  peas  ; and  when  you  have 
done  so,  put  to  the  liquor  that  stewed  them  some  more  water,  the 
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hearts  and  tender  stalks  of  the  lettuces,  the  young  peas,  a handful 
of  spinach  cut  small,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  relish  properly,  and 
stew  till  quite  soft.  If  the  soup  is  thin,  or  not  rich  enough,  either 
of  these  faults  may  be  removed  by  adding  an  ounce  or  two  of 
butter,  mL\ed  with  a spoonful  of  rice  or  wheat-flour,  and  boiled 
with  it  half  an  hour.  Before  serving,  boil  some  green  mint  shred 
line  in  the  soup. 

^Yhen  there  is  plenty  of  vegetables,  no  meat  is  necessary ; but 
if  meat  be  preferred,  a pig’s  foot,  or  ham-bone,  &c.,  may  be  boiled 
with  the  old  peas,  which  is  called  the  stock.  More  butter  than  is 
mentioned  above  may  be  used  with  advantage,  if  the  soup  is  re- 
quired to  be  very  rich. 

TVTien  peas  first  come  in  or  are  very  young,  the  stock  may  be 
made  of  the  shells,  washed  and  boiled  till  they  will  pulp  with  the 
above  ; more  thickening  will  then  be  wanted. 

Gravy  Soup. — "Wash  and  soak  a leg  of  beef ; break  the  bone, 
and  set  it  on  the  fire  with  a gallon  of  water  a large  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  two  large  onions  sliced  and  fried  a fine  brown  (but  not 
burnt),  two  blades  of  mace,  three  cloves,  twenty  berries  of  allspice, 
and  forty  black  peppers.  Stew  till  the  sonp  is  as  rich  as  you 
choose ; then  take  out  the  meat,  which  wiU  be  fit  for  the  servant’s 
table  with  a little  of  the  gravy.  Next  day  take  off  the  cake  of  fat ; 
which  will  serve  for  basting,  or  for  common  piecrust.  Have  ready 
such  vegetables  as  you  choose  to  serve.  Cut  carrots,  turnips, 
and  celery  small,  and  simmer  till  tender : some  people  do  not  like 
them  to  be  sent  to  table,  only  the  flavour  of  them.  Boil  ver- 
micelli a quarter  of  an  hour  ; and  add  to  it  a large  spoonful  of  soy, 
and  one  of  mushroom  ketchup.  A French  roll  should  be  made 
hot,  put  into  the  soup  till  moist  through,  and  served  in  the  tureen. 

Vegetable  Soup. — Pare  and  slice  five  or  six  cucumbers  ; and 
add  to  these  the  inside  of  as  many  cos-lettuces,  a sprig  or  two  of 
mint,  two  or  three  onions,  some  pepper  and  salt,  a pint  and  a half 
of  young  peas,  and  a little  parsley.  Put  these,  with  half  a pound 
of  fresh  butter,  into  a saucep.an,  to  stew  in  their  own  liquor,  near 
a gentle  fire,  half  an  hour;  then  pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water 
to  the  vegetables,  and  stew  them  two  hours  ; rub  down  a little 
flour  into  a tea-cupful  of  water,  boil  it  with  the  rest  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  serve  it. 

Another  way. — Peel  and  slice  six  large  onions,  six  potatoes, 
six  carrots,  and  four  turnips  ; fry  them  in  half  a pound  of  butter, 
and  pour  on  them  four  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Toast  a crust  of 
bread  as  brown  and  hard  as  possible,  but  do  not  burn  it : put 
that,  some  celery,  sweet  herbs,  white  pepper  and  salt  to  the  above ; 
stew  it  all  gently  for  four  hours,  then  strain  it  through  a coarse 
cloth  : have  ready  sliced  carrot,  celery,  and  a little  turnip,  and  add 
to  your  liking,  and  stew  them  tender  in  the  soup.  If  approved 
you  may  add  an  anchovy,  and  a spoonful  of  ketchup. 

Carrot  Soup. — Put  some  beef-bones,  with  lour  quarts  of  the 
liquor  in  which  a leg  of  mutton  or  beef  has  been  boiled,  two  large 
onions,  a turnip,  pepper,  and  salt  into  a saucepan,  and  stew  for 
three  hours.  Have  ready  six  large  carrots  scraped  and  cut  thin. 
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strain  the  soui)  on  them,  and  stew  them  till  soft  enough  to  pulp 
through  a hair  sieve  or  coarse  cloth,  then  boil  the  pulp  with  the 
soup,  which  is  to  be  as  thick  as  peas-soup.  Use  two  wooden 
spoons  to  rub  the  caiTots  through.  Make  the  soup  the  day  before 
it  is  to  be  used.  Add  Cayenne.  Pulp  only  the  red  part  of  the 
carrot,  and  not  the  yellow. 

Onion  Soup. — Into  the  water  that  has  boiled  a leg  or  neck 
of  mutton,  put  can’ots,  turnips,  and  (if  you  have  one)  a shank- 
bone,  and  simmer  two  hours.  Strain  it  on  six  onions,  first  sliced 
and  fried  of  a light  brown ; simmer  three  hours,  skim  it  carefully, 
and  serve.  Put  into  it  a little  roll,  or  fried  bread. 

Spinach  Soup. — Shred  two  handfuls  of  spinach,  a turnip, 
two  onions,  one  head  of  celery,  two  carrots,  and  a little  thyme 
and  parsley.  Put  all  into  a stew-pot,  with  a bit  of  butter  the 
size  of  a walnut,  and  a pint  of  broth,  or  the  water  in  which  meat 
has  been  boiled ; stew  till  the  vegetables  are  quite  tender ; work 
them  through  a coarse  cloth  or  sieve  with  a spoon,  then  to  the 
pulp  of  the  vegetables  and  liquor  put  a quart  of  fresh  water, 
pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  all  together.  Have  ready  some  suet- 
dumplings,  the  size  of  a walnut ; and  before  you  put  the  soup  into 
the  tureen,  put  them  into  it.  The  suet  must  not  be  shred  too 
fine  ; and  take  care  that  it  is  quite  fresh. 

Scotch  Leek  Soup. — Put  the  water  that  has  boiled  a leg  of 
mutton  into  a stew-pot,  with  a quantity  of  chopped  leeks,  and 
pepper  and  salt ; simmer  them  an  hour  ; then  mix  some  oatmeal 
with  a little  cold  water  quite  smooth,  pour  it  into  the  soup,  set  it 
on  a slow  part  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  gently ; but  take  care 
that  it  does  not  burn  to  the  bottom. 

Hare  Soup.— Take  an  old  hare  that  is  good  for  nothing  else, 
cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  to  it  a pound  and  a half  of  lean  beef, 
two  or  three  shank-bones  of  mutton  well  cleaned,  a slice  of  lean 
bacon  or  ham,  an  onion,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs ; pour  on  it 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water;  cover  the  jar  into  which  you  put 
these,  with  bladder  and  paper,  and  set  it  in  a kettle  of  water. 
Simmer  till  the  hare  is  stewed  to  pieces  ; strain  olf  the  liquor  and 
give  it  one  boil,  with  an  anchovy  cut  into  pieces  ; and  add  a spoon- 
ful of  soy,  a little  Cayenne,  and  salt.  A few  fine  forcemeat-balls, 
fried  of  a good  browm,  shoiild  be  served  in  the  tureen. 

Ox  Rump  Soup. — Two  or  three  rumps  of  beef  will  make  it 
stronger  than  a miich  larger  quantity  of  meat  without  these,  and 
form  a very  nourishing  soup. 

Make  it  hke  gravy  soup,  and  give  it  what  flavour  or  thickening 
you  like. 

Hessian  Soup  and  Ragout. — Clean  the  root  of  a neat’s 
tongue  very  nicely,  and  half  an  ox  head,  with  salt  and  water,  and 
soak  them  afterwards  in  water  only.  Then  stew  them  in  five  or 
six  quarts  of  water,  till  quite  tender.  Let  the  soup  stand  to  be 
cold ; take  off  the  fat,  which  will  make  good  paste  for  hot  meat- 
pies,  or  will  do  to  baste.  Put  to  the  soup  a pint  of  split  peas,  or 
a quart  of  whole  ones,  twelve  carrots,  six  turnips,  six  potatoes,  six 
large  onions,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  two  heads  of  celery. 
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Simmer  them  wntlioiit  the  meat  till  the  vegetables  are  done  enough 
to  pulp  witli  the  peas  through  a sieve,  and  the  soup  u ill  then  be 
about  the  thickness  of  cream.  Season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  mace, 
allspice,  a clove  or  two,  and  a little  Cayenne,  all  in  line  powder. 
If  the  peas  are  bad,  the  soup  may  not  be  thick  enough ; then  boil 
in  it  a slice  of  roU,  and  pnt  it  through  the  colander,  or  add  a little 
rice-flour,  mixing  it  by  degrees. 

For  the  Ragout  cut  the  nicest  part  of  the  head,  the  kernels, 
and  part  of  the  fat  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  into  small  thick  pieces. 
Hub  these  with  some  of  the  above  seasoning  as  jmu  pnt  them  into 
a quart  of  the  liquor,  kept  out  for  that  purpose  before  the  vege- 
tables were  added,  flour  well,  and  simmer  them  nicely  till  tender. 
Then  put  a little  mushroom  and  walnut  ketchup,  a little  soy,  a 
glass  of  port  wine,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  boil 
all  up  together  before  served.  If  for  company,  small  eggs  and 
forcemeat  balls. 

This  way  furnishes  an  excellent  soup  and  a ragout  at  a small 
expense,  and  they  are  not  common.  The  other  part  will  warm  for 
the  family. 

Soup  a-la-Sap. — Boil  half  a pound  of  grated  potatoes,  a 
pound  of  beef  sliced  thin,  a pint  of  grey  peas,  an  onion,  and  three 
ounces  of  rice  in  six  pints  of  water  to  five,  strain  it  through  a co- 
lander, then  pulp  the  peas  to  it,  and  turn  it  into  a saucepan  again 
with  two  heads  of  celery  sliced.  Stew  it  tender,  and  add  pej)per 
and  salt,  and  when  you  serve  add  also  fried  bread. 

Portable  Soup. — Boil  one  or  two  knuckles  of  veal,  one  or  two 
shins  of  beef,  and  three  pounds  of  beef  in  as  much  water  only  as 
will  cover  them.  Take  the  marrow  out  of  the  bones,  put  any  sort 
of  spice  you  like,  and  three  large  onions.  When  the  meat  is  done 
to  rags  strain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a very  cold  place.  When  cold, 
take  off  the  cake  of  fat  (which  will  make  crusts  for  servants’  pies), 
put  the  soup  into  a double-bottomed  tin  saucepan,  and  set  it  on  a 
pretty  quick  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  burn.  It  must  boil  fost  and 
uncovered,  and  be  stirred  constantly,  for  eight  hours.  Put  it 
into  a pan  and  let  it  stand  in  a cold  place  a day ; then  pour  it  into 
a round  china  soup-dish,  and  set  the  dish  into  a stew-pan  of  boil- 
ing water  on  a stove  and  let  it  boil,  and  be  now  and  then  stirred, 
till  the  soup  is  thick  and  ropy,  then  it  is  done  enough.  Pour  it 
into  the  little  round  part  at  the  bottom  of  cups  or  basins  turned 
upside  down  to  form  cakes,  and  when  cold  turn  them  out  on 
flannel  to  dry.  Keep  them  in  tin  canisters.  When  they  arc  to 
be  used,  melt  them  in  boiling  water,  and  if  you  wish  the  flavour  of 
herbs,  or  an^'thing  else,  boil  it  first,  strain  off  the  water,  and  melt 
the  soup  in  it. 

This  IS  verj'  convenient  in  the  country,  or  at  sea,  where  fresh 
meat  is  not  always  at  hand,  as  by  this  means  a basin  of  soup  may 
be  rna^lc  in  five  minutes. 

Soup  MaiCTO. — Melt  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a stew-pan, 
shake  it  round,  and  throw  in  six  middling  onions  sliced.  Shako 
the  pan  well  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  put  to  it  live  heads  of 
oelciy,  two  handfuls  of  spinach,  two  cabbage-lettuces  cut  small, 
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and  some  parsley.  Shake  the  pan  well  for  ten  minutes,  then  put 
in  two  quarts  of  water,  some  crusts  of  bread,  a tea-spoonful  of 
beaten  pepper,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  and  if  you  have  any 
white  beet  leaves,  add  a large  handful  of  them  cut  small. 

Boil  gently  an  hour.  J ust  before  serving,  beat  in  two  yolks  of 
eggs  and  a large  spoonful  of  vinegar. 

Another. — Flour  and  fry  a quart  of  green  peas,  four  onions 
sliced,  the  coarse  stalks  of  celery,  a carrot,  a turnip,  and  a parsnip  •, 
then  pour  on  them  three  quarts  of  water.  Let  it  simmer  till  the 
whole  will  pulp  through  a sieve,  then  boil  in  it  the  best  of  the 
celery  cut  thin. 

Stock  for  Brown  or  White  Pish  Soups.— Take  a pound  of 
skate,  four  or  five  flounders,  and  two  pounds  of  eels.  Clean  them 
well,  and  cut  them  into  pieces:  cover  them  with  water  ; and  season 
them  with  mace,  pepper,  salt,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a head 
of  celery,  two  parsley-roots  sliced,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs. 
Simmer  an  hour  and  a half  closely  covered,  and  then  strain  it  off 
for  use.  If  for  brown  soup,  first  fry  the  fish  brown  in  butter, 
and  then  do  as  above.  It  will  not  keep  more  than  two  or  three 
days. 

Eel  Soup. — Take  three  pounds  of  small  eels ; put  to  them  two 
quarts  of  water,  a crust  of  bread,  three  blades  of  mace,  some  whole 
pepper,  an  onion,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs ; cover  them  close, 
aud  stew  till  the  fish  is  quite  broken ; then  strain  it  off.  Toast 
some  bread,  cut  it  into  dice,  and  pour  the  soup  on  it  boiling.  A 
piece  of  carrot  maybe  put  in  at  first.  This  soup  will  be  as  rich  as 
if  made  of  meat.  A quarter  of  a pint  of  rich  cream,  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour  rubbed  smooth  in  it,  is  a great  improve- 
ment. 

Skate  Soup. — Make  it  of  the  stock  for  fish  soup  (as  di- 
rected above) ; with  an  ounce  of  vermicelli  boiled  in  it,  a little 
before  it  is  served.  Then  add  half  a pint  of  cream,  beaten  with 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Stir  it  near,  but  not  on,  the  fire.  Serve  it 
with  a small  French  roll  made  hot  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  then 
soaked  in  the  soup  an  liour. 

Excellent  Lobster  Soup. — Take  the  meat  from  the  claws, 
bodies,  and  tails,  of  six  small  lobsters  : take  away  the  brown  fur, 
and  the  bag  in  the  head  : beat  the  fins,  chine,  and  small  claws,  in 
a mortar.  Boil  it  very  gently  in  two  quarts  of  water,  with  the 
crumb  of  a French  roll,  some  white  pepper,  salt,  two  anchovies,  a 
large  onion,  sweet  herbs,  and  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  till  you  have 
extracted  the  goodness  of  them  all.  Strain  it  off.  Beat  the  spawn 
in  a mortar,  with  a bit  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour ; mix  it  with  a quart  of  cream.  Cut  the  tails 
into  pieces,  and  give  them  a bod  up  with  the  cream  and  soup. 
Serve  with  forcemeat- bads  made  of  the  remainder  of  the  lob- 
ster, mace,  pepper,  salt,  a few  crumbs,  and  an  egg  or  two.  Let 
the  balls  be  made  up  with  a bit  of  floim,  and  heated  in  the 
soup. 

Crawfish  or  Prawn  Soup.— Boil  six  whitings,  and  a large 
cel  (or  the  eel  and  half  a thoruback,  well  cleaned),  with  as  much 
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water  as  will  cover  them ; skim  them  clean,  and  put  in  whole 
pepper,  mace,  ginger,  parsley,  an  onion,  a little  thyme,  and  three 
cloves.  Boil  to  a mash.  Pick  fifty  crawfish,  or  a hundred  prawns  ; 
poxmd  the  shells,  and  a little  roll ; but  first  boil  them  with  a little 
water,  vinegar,  salt,  and  herbs  : put  this  liquor  over  the  shells  in 
a sieve ; then  pour  the  other  soup,  clear  from  the  sediment. 
Chop  a lobster,  and  add  this  to  it,  with  a quart  of  good  beef 
gravy  : add  also  the  tails  of  the  crawfish  or  the  prawns,  and 
some  flour  and  butter : and  season  as  may  be  liked,  if  not  high 
enough. 

Oyster  Soup.— Take  two  quarts  of  fish  stock,  as  directed  in 
page  90 ; beat  the  yolks  of  ten  hard  eggs,  and  the  hard  part  of 
two  quarts  of  oysters,  in  a mortar,  and  add  this  to  the  stock. 
Simmer  it  aU  for  half  an  hour ; then  strain  it  off,  and  put  it  and 
the  oysters  (cleared  of  the  beards,  and  nicely  washed)  into  the 
soup.  Simmer  five  minutes : have  ready  the  yolks  of  six  raw  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  add  them  to  the  soup.  Stir  it  all  well  one  way 
on  the  side  of  the  fire  till  it  is  thick  and  smooth,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil.  Serve  altogether. 

Oyster  Mouth  Soup. — Make  a rich  mutton  broth,  with  two 
large  onions,  three  blades  of  mace,  and  some  black  pepper.  When 
strained,  pour  it  on  a hundred  and  fifty  03'sters,  without  the 
beards,  and  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Simmer  gently  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  serve. 

GRAVIES.— General  Directions  respecting  Gravies, 
— Gravy  may  be  made  quite  as  good  of  the  skirts  of  beef,  and  the 
kidney,  as  of  any  other  meat,  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

An  ox  kidney,  or  milt,  makes  good  gravy,  cut  all  to  pieces,  and 
prepared  as  other  meat ; and  so  will  the  shank  end  of  mutton  that 
has  been  dressed,  if  much  be  not  wanted. 

The  shank  bones  of  mutton  are  a great  improvement  to  the 
richness  of  gravj'  ; but  first  soak  them  well,  and  scour  them 
clean. 

Tarragon  gives  the  flavour  of  French  cookery,  and  in  high 
gravies  is  a great  improvement;  but  it  should  be  added  only  a 
short  time  before  serving. 

To  Dress  Gravy  that  will  keep  a week.— Cut  lean  beef 
thin,  put  it  into  a frying-pan  without  any  butter,  and  set  it  on  a 
fire  covered,  but  take  care  it  does  not  burn  ; let  it  stay  till  all  the 
gravv  that  comes  out  of  the  meat  is  dried  up  into  it  again  : put  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  the  meat,  and  let  that  stew  away.  Then 
put  to  the  meat  a small  quantity  of  water,  herbs,  onions,  spice, 
and  a bit  of  lean  ham  ; simmer  till  it  is  rich,  and  keep  it  in  a cool 
place.  Do  not  take  off  the  fat  till  going  to  be  used. 

Clear  Gravy. — .Slice  beef  thin ; broil  a part  of  it  over  avery  clear 
quick  fire,  ju.st  enough  to  give  colour  to  the  gravy,  but  not  to  dress 
it : put  that  and  the  raw  into  a very  nicely  tinned  stew-i)an,  with 
two  onions,  a clove  or  two,  whole  black  peppers,  berries  ot  allspice, 
and  a hunch  of  sweet  herbs  ; cover  it  witli  hot  water,  give  it  one 
boil,  and  skim  it  well  two  or  three  times  ; then  cover  it,  and  sim- 
mer till  quite  .strong. 
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CuUis,  or  Brown  G-i'avy. — Lay  over  the  bottom  of  a stew- 
pan  as  much  lean  veal  as  will  cover  it  an  inch  thick  ; then  cover 
the  veal  with  tliin  slices  of  undressed  gammon,  two  or  three  onions, 
two  or  three  bay  leaves,  some  sweet  herbs,  two  blades  of  mace, 
and  three  cloves.  Cover  tlie  stew-pan,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire  ; 
but  when  the  juices  come  out,  let  the  fire  be  a little  quicker. 
When  the  meat  is  of  a fine  brown,  fill  the  pan  with  good  beef 
broth,  boil  and  skim  it,  then  simmer  an  hour ; and  add  a little 
water,  mixed  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  properly  thick  : 
boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  strain  it.  This  will  keep  a week. 

Bechamel,  or  White  Sauce.— Cut  lean  veal  into  small 
slices,  and  the  same  quantity  of  lean  bacon  or  ham ; put  them 
into  a stew-pan  with  a good  piece  of  butter,  an  onion,  a blade  of 
mace,  a few  mushroom  buttons,  a bit  of  thyme,  and  a bay  leaf ; fry 
the  whole  over  a very  slow  fire,  but  do  not  brown  it ; thicken  it 
with  flour ; then  put  an  equal  quantity  of  good  broth,  and  rich 
cream  : let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  stir  it  all  the  time  ; strain 
it  through  a soup-strainer. 

A Gravy  without  Meat. — Put  a glass  of  small  beer,  a glass 
of  water,  some  pepjier,  salt,  lemon  peel  grated,  a bruised  clove  or 
two,  aiid  a spoonful  of  walnut  pickle,  or  muslu’oom  ketchup,  into 
a basin.  Slice  an  onion,  flour  and  fry  it  in  a piece  of  butter  till  it 
is  brown.  Then  turn  all  the  above  into  a small  tosscr  with  the 
onion,  and  simmer  it,  covered,  twenty  minutes.  Strain  it  off  for 
use,  and  when  cold  take  off  the  fat. 

A Eich  Gravy.— Cut  beef  into  thin  slices,  according  to  the 
quantity  wanted  ; slice  onions  thin,  and  flour  both ; fry  them  of  a 
light  pale  brown,  but  do  not  on  any  account  suffer  them  to  get 
black  ; put  them  into  a stew-pan,  pour  boiling  water  on  the  brown- 
ing in  (he  frying-pan,  boil  it  up,  and  pour  on  the  meat.  Put  to  it 
a bunch  of  parsley,  f hyme,  and  savory,  a small  bit  of  knotted  mar- 
ioram,  the  same  of  tarragon,  some  mace,  berries  of  allspice,  whole 
black  peppers,  a clove  or  two,  and  a bit  of  ham,  or  gammon  of 
bacon.  Simmer  till  you  have  extracted  all  the  juices  of  the  meat ; 
and  be  sure  to  skim  the  moment  it  boils,  and  often  after.  If  fora 
hare,  or  stowed  fish,  anchovy  should  be  added. 

Gravy  for  a Fowl,  when  there  is  no  Meat  to  make  it 
of. — AVa.-h  Ihc  feet  nicely,  and  cut  them  and  the  neck  small ; 
simmer  them  with  a little  bread  browned  ; a slice  of  onion,  a bit 
of  parsley  and  thyme,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  liver  and 
gizzard,  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  till  half-wasted.  Take  out 
the  liver,  bruise  it,  and  strain  the  liquor  to  it.  Then  thicken  it 
with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  it  will  be  very  good. 

Veal  Gravy. — Make  it  as  directed  for  Cullis  ns  above,  but 
leave  out  the  spice,  hci’bs,  and  flour.  It  should  bo  drawn  very 
slowly  ; and  if  for  white  dishes  do  not  let  the  meat  brown. 

Gravy  to  make  Mutton  eat  like  Venison.— Pick  a very 
stale  woodcock,  or  snipe,  exit  it  to  pieces  (but  first  take  out  the 
bag  from  the  entrails),  and  simmer  with  as  much  unseasoned  meat 
gravy  as  you  will  want.  Strain  it,  and  serve  in  the  dish. 
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Strong  Fish  Gravy.— Skia  two  or  tliree  eels,  or  some 
flounders ; gut  and  Avash  them  very  clean,  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  piit  into  a saucepan.  Cover  them  with  water,  and  add 
a little  crust  of  bread  toasted  brown,  two  blades  of  mace,  some 
whole  pepper,  sweet  herbs,  a piece  of  lemon  peel,  an  anchovy  or 
two,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  horse-raddish.  Cover  close  and  simmer ; 
add  a bit  of  butter  and  flour  and  boil  with  the  above. 

Savoury  Jelly,  to  put  over  Cold  Pies. — Make  it  of  a 
small  bare  knuckle  of  leg  or  shoulder  of  veal,  or  a piece  of  scrag  of 
that  or  mutton  ; or,  if  the  pie  be  of  fowl  or  rabbit,  the  carcasses, 
necks,  and  heads,  added  to  any  piece  of  meat,  will  be  sutEcient, 
observing  to  give  consistence  by  cow-heel  or  shanks  of  mutton. 
Put  the  meat,  a slice  of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  a faggot  of  different 
herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  an  onion  or  two,  a small  bit  of  lemon 
peel,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepper  bruised,  and  the  same 
of  whole  pepper,  and  three  pints  of  water,  in  a stew-pot  that  shuts 
very  close.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  slowly  till  quite  strong,  strain  it,  and  when  cold  take  off  the 
fat  with  a spoon  first,  and  then,  to  remove  every  particle  of  grease, 
lay  a clean  piece  of  cap  or  blotting-paper  on  it.  When  cold,  if  not 
clear,  boil  it  a few  minutes  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  (but  do  not 
add  the  sediment),  and  pour  it  through  a nice  sieve,  with  a napkin 
in  it,  which  has  been  dipped  in  boiling  water  to  pi’event  waste. 

Jelly  to  cover  Cold  Fish. — Clean  a maid,  and  put  it  into 
three  quarts  of  water,  with  a calf’s-foot,  or  cow-heel,  a stick  of 
horse-raddish,  an  onion,  three  blades  of  mace,  some  white  pepper, 
a piece  of  lemon  peel,  and  a good  slice  of  lean  gammon.  Stew 
until  it  will  jelly,  strain  it  off;  when  cold  remove  every  bit  of  fat ; 
take  it  up  from  the  sediment,  and  boil  it  with  a glass  of  sherry, 
the  whites  of  four  or  five  eggs,  and  a piece  of  lemon.  Boil  with- 
out stirring,  and  after  a few  minutes  set  it  by  to  stand  half  an 
hour,  and  strain  it  through  a bag  or  sieve  with  a cloth  in  it.  Cover 
the  fish  with  it  when  cold. 


SAUCES,  &o. 

A very  good  Sauce,  especially  to  hide  one  bad 
Colour  of  Fowls.  — Cut  the  livers,  slices  of  lemon  in  dice, 
scalded  parsley  and  hard  eggs  ; add  salt,  and  mix  them  with 
bur'er.  boil  them  up,  and  pour  over  the  fowls. 

This  will  do  for  roast  rabbit. 

Wnite  Sauce  for  Fricassee  of  Fowls,  Rabbits,  White 
Meat,  Fish,  or  Vegetables. — It  is  seldom  noces.sary  to  buy 
meat  for  this  favourite  sauce,  as  the  proportion  of  that  llavour  is 
bTit  small.  'I  he  water  that  has  boilccl  fowls,  veal,  or  rabbit ; or  a 
little  broth,  that  maybe  in  the  house;  or  tlie  feet  and  necks  of 
chicken;  or  raw  or  dressed  veal  will  suffice.  StcAV  Avith  a little 
water  any  of  these,  with  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  some  sliced  onion, 
some  white  peppfwcorns,  a little  pounded  mace  or  nutmeg,  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  until  the  flavour  be  good,  then  strain  it  and 
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add  a little  good  cream,  a piece  of  butter,  and  a little  flour;  salt 
to  your  taste.  A squeeze  of  lemon  may  be  added  after  tbe  sauce 
is  taken  off  the  fire,  shaking  it  well.  Yolk  of  egg  is  often  used  in 
fricassee,  but  if  you  have  any  cream  it  is  better,  as  the  former  is 
apt  to  curdle. 

Sauce  for  Wild  Fowl. — Simmer  a tea-cupful  of  port  wine, 
the  same  quantity  of  good  meat  grav.y,  a little  shalot,  a little 
pepper,  salt,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  a bit  of  mace  for  ten  minutes  ; 
put  in  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  give  it  all  one  boil,  and  pour  it 
through  the  birds.  In  general  they  are  not  stuffed  as  tame, 
but  may  be  done  so  if  liked. 

Another  for  the  same,  or  for  Ducks.  — Serve  a rich 
gravy  in  the  dish  ; cut  the  breast  into  slices,  but  do  not  take  them 
off;  cut  a lemon,  and  put  pepper  and  salt  on  it ; then  squeeze  it 
on  the  breast,  and  pour  a spoonful  of  gravy  over  before  you  help. 

An  excellent  Sauce  for  Carp,  or  Boiled  Turkey. — 
Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  put  to  it  a 
little  water,  melt  it,  and  add  near  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick 
cream  and  half  an  anchovy  chopped  fine,  not  washed  ; set  it  over 
the  fire,  and  as  it  boils  up  add  a large  spoonful  of  real  India  soy. 
If  that  does  not  give  it  a fine  colour,  put  a little  more.  Turn  it 
into  the  sauce  tureen,  and  put  some  salt  and  half  a lemon : stir  it 
well  to  hinder  it  from  curdling. 

Sauce  for  Fowls  of  any  sort.—  Boil  some  veal  gravy,  pep- 
per, salt,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange  and  a lemon,  and  a quarter 
as  much  of  port  wine  as  of  gravy : pour  it  into  the  dish  or  a boat. 

Sauce  for  Cold  Fowl  or  jPartridge. — Rub  down  in  a 
mortar  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  an  anchovy,  two  dessert 
spoonfuls  of  oil,  three  of  vinegar,  a shalot,  Cayenne  if  approved, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard.  All  should  be  i>ounded  before  the 
oil  is  added.  Then  strain  it.  Shalot-vinegar  instead  of  shalot 
eats  well. 

Sauce  a-la-Maitre  d’Hotel.— Put  a piece  of  butter  into  a 
saucepan  with  some  curled  parsley,  some  taiTagon  leaves,  a shalot, 
two  leaves  of  balm,  a little  salt,  lemon,  or  a glass  of  verjuice,  and 
mix  the  whole  with  a spoon  until  they  are  well  incorporated,  and 
simmer  a few  minutes. 

A very  fine  Mushroom  Sauce  for  Fowls  or  Babbits. — 
Wash  and  pick  a pint  of  young  mushrooms,  and  rub  them  with 
salt  to  take  off  the  tender  skin.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a 
little  salt,  some  nutmeg,  a blade  of  mace,  a pint  of  cream,  and  a 
good  piece  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour.  Boil  them  up  and  stir  them 
till  done ; then  pour  it  round  the  chickens,  &c.  Garnish  with 
lemon.  If  you  cannot  get  fresh  mushrooms,  use  pickled  ones  done 
w-hite,  with  a little  mushroom  powder  with  the  cream.  &c. 

' Lemon  White  Sauce  for  Boiled  Fowls.— Put  the  peel 
of  a small  lemon,  cut  very  thin,  into  a pint  of  sweet  rich^creara, 
with  a sprig  of  lemon-thyme  and  ten  white  pepper-corns.  Sfmiuer 
gently  till  it  tastes  well  of  the  lemon  then  strain  it,  and  thicken 
it  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
flour  rubbed  in  it.  Boil  it  up,  then  pour  the  juice  of  the  lemon 
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•trained  into  it,  stirring  it  well.  Dish  the  chickens,  and  then  mij 
a little  white  gravy,  quite  hot,  with  the  cream,  but  do  not  boil 
them  together : add  salt  to  your  taste. 

Liver  Sauce. — Chop  boiled  liver  of  rabbits  or  fowls,  and  do  it 
as  directed  for  lemon-sauce  (page  96),  with  a very  little  peppec 
and  salt  and  some  parsley. 

Egg  Sauce. — Boil  the  eggs  hard,  and  cut  them  into  small 
pieces ; then  put  them  to  melted  butter. 

Onion  Sauce. — Peel  the  onions  and  boil  them  tender ; squeeze 
the  water  from  them,  then  chop  them  and  add  to  them  butter  that 
has  been  melted  rich  and  smooth,  as  will  be  hereafter  directed, 
but  with  a little  good  milk  instead  of  water ; boil  it  up  once,  and 

• serve  it  with  boiled  rabbits,  partridges,  scrag  or  knuckle  of  veal 
or  roa't  mutton.  A turnip  boiled  with  the  onions  makes  them 
: milder. 

Clear  Shalot  Sauce.  — Put  a few  chopped  shalots  into  a 
-little  gravy  boiled  clear,  and  near  half  as  much  vinegar,  season 

• with  pepper  and  salt ; boU  half  an  hour. 

To  make  Parsley  Sauce  when  no  Parsley-leaves  are 
:to  be  had. — Tie  up  a little  parsley-seed  in  a bit  of  clean  muslin, 
land  boil  it  a few  minutes  in  some  water.  Use  this  water  to  melt 
•.the  butter;  and  throw  into  it  a little  boiled  spinach  minced,  to 
■look  like  parsley. 

Green  Sauce  for  Green  Geese  or  Ducklings.— Mix  a 
.quarter  of  a pint  of  soiTel-juice,  a glass  of  white  wiue,  and  some 
^scalded  gooseberries.  Add  sugar  and  a bit  of  butter.  Boil  them 

•“P- 

Bread  Sauce. — Boil  a large  onion  cut  in  four,  with  some  black 
:peppers  and  milk,  till  the  onion  is  quite  a pap.  Pour  the  milk 
iitrained  on  grated  white  stale  bread,  and  cover  it.  In  an  hour 
■)ut  it  in  a saucepan,  with  a good  piece  of  butter  mixed  with  a 
ittle  flour : boil  the  whole  up  together,  and  serve. 

Dutch  Sauce  for  Meat  or  Pish.— Put  six  spoonfuls  of 
ivater,  and  four  of  vinegar,  into  a saucepan,  warm,  and  thicken  it 
«vith  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Make  it  quite  hot,  but  do  not  boil 
t ; squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  strain  it  through  a 
I ieve. 

Sauce  Hobart  for  Rumps  or  Steaks.— Put  a piece  of 
•utter,  the  size  of  an  egg,  into  a saucepan,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
I . hen  browning  throw  in  a handful  of  sliced  onions  cut  small ; fry 
hei^j  brown,  but  do  not  let  them  burn;  add  half  a spoonful  of 

I onr,  shake  the  onions  in  it  and  give  it  another  fry ; then  put  four 
H p^->nful.s  of  gravy  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  it  gently  ten 

II  ifhutes  ; skim  off  the  fat,  and  add  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard, 
tt  spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon;  boil  it  all, 
H nd  poor  it  round  the  steaks.  They  should  be  of  a line  yellow 
II  row n,  and  garnished  with  fried  parsley  and  lemon. 

U Bonton  Sauco  for  Hot  and  Cold  Roast  Beef.— Grate, 
j|  r scrape  very  fine,  some  liorseradi.sh,  a little  made  mustard,  some 
|l  ounded  white  sugar,  and  four  large  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  berve 
■ 1 a saucer. 
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Sauce  for  Pish  Pies  where  Cream  is  not  ordered. — 
Take  equal  quantities  of  white  wine  not  sweet,  vinegar,  oyster 
liquor  and  mushroom  ketchup : boil  them  up  with  an  an- 
chovy ; strain,  and  pour  it  through  a funnel  into  the  pie  after 
it  is  baked. 

Another.— Chop  an  anchovy  small,  and  boil  it  up  with  three 
spoonfuls  of  gravy,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  and  a bit  of 
butter  and  flour. 

Tomata  Sauce  for  Hot  or  Cold  Meats.— Put  tomatas, 
when  perfectly  ripe,  into  an  earthen  jar,  and  set  it  in  an  oven, 
when  the  bread  is  drawn,  till  they  are  quite  soft ; then  separate 
the  skins  from  the  pulp,  and  mix  this  with  capsicum  vinegar  and 
a few  cloves  of  garlic  pounded,  which  must  both  be  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  fruit.  Add  powdered  ginger  and  salt  to  your 
taste.  Some  white-wine  vinegar  and  Cayenne  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  capsicum  vinegar.  Keep  the  mixture  in  small  wide- 
mouthed bottles,  well  corked,  and  in  a dry  cool  place. 

Apple  Sauce  for  Goose  and  Roast  Pork. — Pare,  core, 
and  slice  some  apples  ; and  put  them  in  a stone  jar,  into  a sauce- 
pan of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth.  If  on  a hearth,  let  a spoonful 
or  two  of  water  be  put  in  to  hinder  them  from  burning.  When 
they  are  done,  bruise  them  to  a mash,  and  put  to  them  a bit  of 
butter  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  and  a httle  brown  sugar.  Serve  it  in 
a sauce  tureen. 

The  Old  Currant  Sauce  for  Venison. — Boil  an  ounce  of 
dried  currants  in  half  a pint  of  water  a few  minutes ; then  add  a 
small  tea-cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  six  cloves,  a glass  of  port  wine, 
and  a bit  of  butter.  Stir  it  till  the  whole  is  smooth. 

Lemon  Sauce. — Cut  thin  slices  of  lemon  into  very  small  dice, 
and  put  them  in  melted  butter ; give  it  one  boil,  and  pour  it  over 
boiled  fowls. 

Carrier  Sauce  for  Mutton. — Chop  six  shalots  fine ; and 
boil  them  up  with  a gill  of  gravy,  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  some 
pepper  and  salt.  Serve  in  a boat. 

Ham  Sauce. — When  a ham  is  almost  done  with,  pick  all 
the  meat  clean  from  the  bone,  leaving  out  any  rusty  part ; bejit 
the  meat  and  the  bone  to  a mash  with  a rolling-pin : put  it 
in  a saucepan,  with  three  spoonfuls  of  gravy  ; set  it  over  a slow 
fire,  and  stir  it  all  the  time,  or  it  will  stick  to  the  bottom.  When 
it  has  been  on  some  time,  put  to  it  a small  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
some  pepper,  and  half  a pint  of  beef  gravy ; cover  it  up  and  let  it 
stew  over  a gentle  fire.  AVhen  it  has  a good  flavour  of  the 
herbs,  strain  off  the  gravy.  A httle  of  this  is  an  improvement  to 
all  gravies. 

A very  Fine  Pish  Sauce. — Put  into  a very  nice  tin  sauce- 
pan a pint  of  fine  port  wine,  a gill  of  mountain,  half  a pint  of  fine 
walnut  ketchup,  twelve  anchovies,  and  the  liquor  that  belongs  to 
them,  a gill  of  walnut  pickle,  the  rind  and  juice  of  a large  lemon, 
four  or  five  shalots,  some  Cayenne  to  taste,  three  ounces  of  scraped 
horse-radish,  three  blades  of  mace,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  made 
mustard  i boil  it  all  gently,  till  the  rawness  goes  off;  then  put 
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it  into  small  bottles  for  use.  Cork  them  very  close,  and  seal 

■ the  top. 

Another. — Chop  twenty-foiu’  anchovies  not  washed,  and  ten 
shalots,  and  scrape  three  spoonfuls  of  horse-radish,  with  about  ten 
blades  of  mace,  twelve  cloves,  two  sliced  lemons,  half  a pint  of 
anchovy  liquor,  a quart  of  hock,  or  Ehenish  wine,  and  a pint  of 
water  ; boil  to  a quart ; then  strain  off ; and  when  cold,  add  thi-ee 
i lar^e  spoonfuls  of  walnut  ketchup,  and  put  into  small  bottles  well 
. corked. 

Fish  Sauce  without  Butter. — Simmer  very  gently  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  vinegar  and  half  a pint  of  water  (which  must  not 
' be  hard),  with  an  onion,  half  a handful  of  horse-radish,  and  the 
: following  spices  lightly  bruised  ; four  cloves,  two  blades  of  mace, 

I and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  black  pepper.  When  the  onion  is  quite 
'tender,  chop  it  small  with  two  anchovies,  and  set  the  wliole  on  the 
I fire  to  bod  tor  a few  minutes,  with  a spoonful  of  ketchup.  In  the 
1 meantime,  have  ready  and  well  beaten  the  yolks  of  three  fresh 
: eggs  ; strain  them,  mis  the  liquor  by  degrees  with  them,  and  when 
’weU  mixed,  set  the  saucepan  over  a gentle  fire,  keeping  a basin 
;in  one  hand,  into  which  toss  the  sauce  to  and  fro,  and  shake  the 
! saucepan  over  the  fire,  that  the  eggs  may  not  curdle.  Do  not  boil 
’ them,  only  let  the  sauce  be  hot  enough  to  give  it  the  thickness  of 
: melted  butter. 

Fish  Sauce  a-la-Craster. — Thicken  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  with  flour,  and  brown  it ; then  put  to  it  a pound  of  the  best 
I anchovies  cut  small,  six  blades  of  pounded  mace,  ten  cloves,  forty 
berries  of  black  pepper  and  allspice,  a few  small  onions,  a faggot 
of  herbs  (namely,  savoury,  thyme,  basil,  and  knotted  marjoram), 
and  a little  parsley  and  sliced  horse-radish  ; on  these  pour  half  a 
pint  of  the  best  sherry,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  very  strong  gravy. 
Simmer  all  gently  for  twenty  minutes,  then  strain  it  through  a 
! sieve,  and  bottle  it  for  use : the  way  of  using  it  is,  to  bod  some  of 
it  in  the  butter  while  melting. 

An  excellent  Substitute  for  Caper  Sauce. — Boil  slowly 

■ |wme  parsley,  to  let  it  become  a bad  colour,  cut,  but  do  not  chop 
it  fine ; put  it  to  melted  butter,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Boil  up  and  serve. 

Oyster  Sauce. — Save  the  liquor  in  opening  the  oysters  ; and 
boil  it  with  the  beards,  a bit  of  mace  and  lemon  peel.  In  the 
meantime  throw  the  oysters  into  cold  water,  and  drain  it  off. 
Strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  them,  and  as 
much  butter,  mixed  with  a little  milk,  as  will  make  sauce  enough; 
but  first  rub  a little  flour  with  it.  Set  them  over  the  fire,  and  stir 
all  the  time  ; and  when  the  butter  has  boiled  once  or  twice,  take 
them  off,  and  keep  the  saucepan  near  the  fire,  but  not  on  it ; for 
if  done  too  much,  the  oysters  will  be  hard.  Squeeze  a little  lemon 
juice,  and  serve. 

If  for  company,  a little  cream  is  a great  improvement.  Observe, 
the  oysters  will  tliin  the  sauce,  so  put  butter  accordingly. 

Lobster  Sauce. — I’ound  the  S|)awn,  ami  two  anchovies; 
pour  on  them  two  spoonfuls  of  gravy ; strain  all  into  somo 
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butter  melted  as  will  be  hereafter  directed;  then  put  in  the 
meat  of  the  lobster,  give  it  all  one  boil,  and  add  a squeeze  of 
lemon. 

Anotlier  way. — Leave  out  the  anchovies  and  gravy ; and  do 
it  as  above,  either  with  or  without  a little  salt  and  ketchup,  as  you 
like.  Many  prefer  the  flavour  of  the  lobster  and  salt  only. 

Shrimp  Sauce. — If  the  shrimiDs  are  not  picked  at  home, 
pour  a little  water  over  them  to  wash  them  ; put  them  to  butter 
melted  thick  and  smooth,  give  them  one  boil  and  add  the  juice  of 
a lemon. 

Anchovy  Sauce. — Chop  two  anchovies  without  washing,  put 
them  to  some  flour  and  butter,  and  a little  drop  of  water ; stir  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  boils  once  or  twice.  When  the  anchovies  are 
good,  they  will  be  dissolved ; and  the  colour  wiU  be  better  than 
by  the  \isual  way. 

' To  Melt  Butter,  which  is  rarely  well  done,  though,  a 
very  essential  article. — Mix  in  the  proportion  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour  to  four  ounces  of  the  best  butter,  on  a trencher. 
Put  it  into  a small  saucepan,  and  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
hot  water,  boil  quick  a minute,  shaking  it  all  the  time.  Milk  used 
instead  of  water,  requires  rather  less  butter,  and  looks  whiter. 

Vingaret,  for  Cold  Fowl  or  Meat.— Chop  mint,  parsley, 
and  slialot,  and  mix  with  salt,  oil,  and  vinegar.  Serve  in  a 
boat. 

Shalot  Vinegar. — Split  six  or  eight  shalots  ; put  them  into  a 
quart  bottle,  and  fill  it  up  with  vinegar,  stop  it,  and  in  a month  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

Camp  Vinegar. — Slice  a large  head  of  garlic ; and  put  it  into 
a wide-mouthed  bottle  with  half  an  ounce  of  Cayenne,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  real  soy,  two  of  walnut  ketchup,  four  anchovies 
chopped,  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  enough  cochineal  to  give  it  the 
colour  of  lavender  drops.  Let  it  stand  six  weeks  : then  strain  off 
quite  clear,  and  keep  in  small  bottles  sealed  up. 

Sugar  Vinegar.—  To  every  gallon  of  water  put  two  pounds  of 
the  very  coarsest  sugar,  boil  and  skim  thoroughly,  then  put  one 
quart  of  cold  water  for  every  gallon  of  hot.  When  cool,  put  into 
it  a toast  spread  with  yeast.  Stir  it  nine  days  ; then  barrel,  and 
set  in  a place  v here  the  sun  will  lie  on  it,  with  a bit  of  slate  on 
the  bung-hole.  Make  it  in  March,  it  will  be  ready  in  six  months. 

When  sufficiently  sour,  it  may  be  bottled,  or  may  be  used  from 
the  cask  with  a wooden  spigot  and  faucet. 

Gooseberry  Vinegar.— Boil  spring  water;  and  when  cold, 
put  to  every  three  quarts,  a quart  of  bruised  gooseberries  in  a 
farge  tub.  Let  them  remain  sixty  hours,  stirring'  often,  then 
strain  through  a hair  bag,  and  to  each  gallon  of  liquor,  add  a 
pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar.  Put  it  mto  a barrel,  and  a toast  and 
yeast:  cover  the  bung-hole  with  a'bit  of  slate,  &c.,  as  above. 
The  greater  quantity  of  sugar  and  fruit  the  stronger  the  vinegar. 

Cucumber  Vinegar. — Pare  and  slice  fifteen  large  cucumbers 
and  put  them  in  a stone  jar,  with  three  pints  of  vinegar,  tour 
onions  sliced,  two  or  tluee  shalots,  a little  garlic,  two  large  spoon- 
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fills  of  salt,  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  pepper,  and  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  Cayenne.  After  standing  four  days,  give  the  whole  a boil ; 
when  cold,  strain  and  filter  the  liquor  tlirough  paper.  Keep  in 
: small  bottles  to  add  to  salad,  or  eat  with  meat. 

Wine  Vinegar. — After  making  raisin  wine,  when  the  fruit 
!has  been  strained,  lay  it  on  a heap  to  heat,  then  to  every  hundred 
1 weight  put  fifteen  gallons  of  water — set  the  cask,  and  put  yeast, 
.&c.,  as  before. 

As  vinegar  is  so  necessary  an  article  in  a family,  and  one  on 
•which  so  great  a profit  is  made,  a barrel  or  two  might  always  be 
ikept  preparing,  according  to  what  suited.  If  the  raisins  of  wine 
-were  ready,  that  kind  might  be  made  ; if  a great  plenty  of  goose- 
berries made  them  cheap,  that  sort ; or  if  neither,  then  the  sugar 
rvinecar— so  that  the  cask  may  not  be  left  empty,  and  grow 
mmsty. 

IS  asturtiums  for  Capers.— Keep  them  a few  days  after  they 
lire- gathered,  then  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them,  and  when  cold, 
fcover.  They  will  not  be  fit  to  eat  for  some  months,  but  are  then 
iSnely  flavoured,  and  by  many  preferred  to  capers. 

To  make  Mustard. — Mix  the  best  Durham  flour  of  mustard 
wvith  boiling  water  till  of  a proper  thickness,  rubbing  it  perfectly 
fsmooth ; add  a little  salt,  and  keep  it  in  a small  jar,  close  covered, 
und  put  only  as  much  into  the  glass  as  will  be  used  soon,  which 
should  be  w iped  daily  round  the  edges. 

Another  way,  for  immediate  use.  — Mix  the  mustard 
Fvith  new  milk  by  degrees,  to  be  quite  smooth,  and  add  a little  raw 
;3ream.  It  is  much  softer  this  way,  is  not  bitter,  and  will  keep 
^rell. 

The  patent  mustard  is  by  many  preferred,  and  it  is  perhaps  as 
t;heap,  oeing  always  ready ; and  if  the  pots  are  returned,  three- 
l*»ence  is  allowed  for  each. 

I A tea-spoonful  of  sugar  to  half  a pint  of  mustard  is  a great  im- 
I irovement,  and  softens  it. 

■ Kitchen  Pepper, — Mix  in  the  finest  powder  one  ounce  of  gin- 
ger; of  cinnamon,  black  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  Jamaica  pepper, 
•lalf  an  ounce  each  ; ten  cloves,  and  six  ounces  of  salt.  Keep  it  in 
bottle ; it  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  any  brown  sauces  or  soups. 
Spice  in  powder,  kept  in  small  bottles  close  stopped,  goes  much 
-irther  than  when  used  whole.  It  must  be  dried  before  pounded, 
rad  should  be  done  in  quantities  that  may  be  wanted  in  three  or 
>ur  months.  Nutmeg  need  not  be  done,  but  the  others  should 
kept  in  separate  bottles  with  a little  label  on  each. 

To  Dry  Mushrooms. — Wipe  them  clean,  and  of  the  large 
.-.ke  the  brown,  and  peel  off  the  skin.  Lay  them  on  paper  to  dry 
a cool  oven,  and  keep  them  in  paper  bags  in  a dry  place. 
iThcn  used  simmer  them  in  the  gravy,  and  they  will  swell  to  near 
eir  former  size:  to  simmer  them  in  their  own  liquor  till  it  dry 
) into  them,  shaking  the  pan,  then  drying  on  tin  plates,  is  a 
)od  way,  with  spice  or  not,  as  above,  before  made  into  i)ow  dcr. 

‘ Tie  down  with  bladder,  arnl  keep  in  a dry  place,  or  in  ])apcr. 
'Mushroom  Powdor.— Wash  half  a peck  of  large  muslirooma 
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while  quite  fresh,  and  free  from  grit  and  dirt  with  flannel : scrape 
out  the  black  part  clean,  and  do  not  use  any  that  are  worm-eaten ; 

f)ut  them  into  a stew-pan  over  the  fire  without  water,  with  two 
arge  onions,  some  cloves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  white  pepper,  all  in  powder ; simmer  and  shake  them 
tiU  all  the  liquor  be  dried  up,  but  be  careful  they  do  not  burn. 
Lay  them  on  tins  or  sieves  in  a slow  oven  till  they  are  dry  enough 
to  beat  to  powder,  then  put  the  powder  in  small  bottles,  corked 
and  tied  closely,  and  keep  in  a dry  place.  A tea-spoonful  will 
give  a very  fine  flavour  to  any  soup  or  gravy,  or  any  sauce ; and  it 
is  to  be  added  just  before  serving,  and  one  boil  given  to  it  after  it 
is  put  in. 

To  Choose  Anchovies.— They  are  preserved  in  barrels,  with 
bay  salt : no  other  fish  has  the  fine  flavour  of  the  anchovy.  The 
best  look  red  and  mellow,  and  the  bones  moist  and  oily ; the  flesh 
should  be  high  flavoured,  the  liquor  reddish,  and  have  a fine  smell. 

Essence  of  Anchovies. — Take  two  dozen  of  anchovies,  chop 
them,  and  take  out  the  bone,  but  with  some  of  their  own  liquor 
strained,  add  them  to  sixteen  large  spoonfuls  of  water  ; boil  gently 
till  dissolved,  which  will  be  in  a few  minutes ; when  cold,  strain 
and  bottle  it. 

To  Keep  Anchovies  when  the  Liquor  Dries.— Pour  on 
them  beef  brine. 

To  Make  Sprats  Taste  like  Anchovies. — Salt  them 
well,  and  let  the  salt  drain  from  them.  In  twenty-four  hours  wipe 
them  dry,  but  do  not  wash  them.  Mix  four  ounces  of  com- 
mon salt,  an  ounce  of  bay  salt,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  sal  prunel,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  cochineal, 
all  in  the  finest  ijowder.  Sprinkle  it  among  three  quarts  of  the 
fish,  and  pack  them  in  two  stone  jars.  Keep  in  a cold  place  fas- 
tened down  with  a bladder. 

These  are  pleasant  on  bread  and  butter ; but  use  the  best  for 
sauce. 

Forcemeat  to  Force  Fowls  or  Meat. — Shred  a little  ham, 
or  gammon,  some  cold  veal,  or  fowl,  some  beef-suet,  a small  quan- 
tity of  onion,  some  parsley,  a very  little  lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg, 
or  pounded  mace,  and  either  white  pepper  or  Cayenne,  and  bread 
crumbs. 

Pound  it  in  a mortar,  and  bind  it  with  one  or  two  eggs  beaten 
and  strained.  For  forcemeat  patties,  the  mixture  as  above. 

Foi’cemeat,  whether  in  the  form  of  stutfingballs,  or  for  patties, 
makes  a considerable  part  of  good  cooking,  by  the  flavour  it  im- 
parts to  whatsoever  dish  it  is  added,  if  properly  made. 

Exact  rules  for  the  quantity  cannot  easily  be  given ; but  the 
following  observations  may  be  useful,  and  habit  wiU  soon  give 
knowledge  in  mixing  it  to  the  taste.  _ 

At  many  tables  w here  everything  else  is  well  done,  it  is  com- 
mon to  find  very  bad  stnfling. 

According  to  w hat  it  is  wanted  for,  should  be  the  selection  from 
the  following  list,  observing  that  of  the  most  pungent  articles, 
least  must  be  used.  No  one  flavour  should  predomiuate  greatly ; 
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Forcemeat 
Cold  fowl  or  veal. 

Scraped  ham. 

Fat  bacon. 

Beef-suet. 

Crumbs  of  bread. 

Parsley. 

WTiite  pepper. 

Salt. 

Isutmeg. 

Yolk  and  white  of  eggs 
well  beaten,  to  bind  the 
mixture. 


yet,  if  several  dishes  be  served  the  same  day,  there  should  be  a 
marked  variety  in  the  taste  of  the  forcemeat,  as  well  as  of  the 
gravies.  It  should  be  consistent  enough  to  cut  with  a knife,  but 
not  dry  and  heavy. 

Ingredients. — 

Oi'sters, 

Anchovy. 

Tarragon. 

Savoury. 

Pennyroyal. 

Knotted  Marjoram. 

Thyme. 

Basil. 

Yolks  of  hard  eggs 
Cayenne. 

Garlic. 

Shalot. 

Chives. 

Jamaica  pepper,  in  fine  pow- 
der, or  tw'o  or  three  cloves. 

The  first  column  contains  the  articles  of  which  the  forcemeat 
may  be  made,  without  any  striking  flavour ; and  to  those,  may  be 
added  some  of  the  difierent  ingredients  of  the  second  column,  to 
vary  the  taste. 

For  Cold  Savoury  Pies.  — The  same:  only  substituting 
fat,  or  bacon,  for  suet.  The  livers  (if  the  pie  be  of  rabbit  or 
fowls)  mixed  with  fat  and  lean  pork,  instead  of  bacon,  and  sea- 
soned as  above,  are  excellent. 

For  Hare,  see  to  roast,  page  82. 

Ditto,  for  baked  Pike,  page  29. 

Ditto,  for  Pike,  Haddock,  and  small  Cod,  page  29. 

Ditto,  for  Soles,  page  29. 

Ditto,  for  Mackerel,  page  28. 

Ditto,  forFisn  Pie,  page  103. 

Very  fine  Forcemeat  Balls,  for  Fish  Soups,  or  Fish 
Stewed,  on  Maigre  Days. — Beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a 
middling  lobster,  half  an  anchovy,  a large  piece  of  boiled  celery, 
the  yolk  of  a hard  egg,  a little  Cayenne,  mace,  salt,  and  white 
pepper,  witn  two  table-spoonfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  one  ditto  of 
oyster  liquor,  two  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and  tw'o  eggs  long 
beaten  ; make  into  balls,  and  fry  of  a fine  brown  in  butter. 

Forcemeat  as  for  Turtle,  at  the  Bush,  Bristol.  — A 
pound  of  fresh  suet,  one  ounce  ot  ready  dressed  veal  or  chicken, 
chopped  fine,  bread  crumbs,  a little  shalot  or  onion,  salt,  white 
pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  pennyroyal,  parsley^  and  lemon  thyme 
finely  shred  ; beat  as  many  fresh  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately, 
as  will  make  the  above  ingredients  into  a moist  paste : roll  into 
small  balls,  and  boil  them  in  fresh  lard,  putting  them  in  just  ns  it 
boils  up.  Vf  hen  of  a light  brown,  take  them  out,  and  drain  them 
before  the  fire.  If  the  suet  be  moist  or  stale,  a great  many  moro 
eggs  will  be  necessary. 
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Balls  made  tliis  way  are  remarkably  light;  but  being  greasy, 
some  people  prefer  them  with  less  suet  and  eggs. 

Little  Eggs  for  Turtle.— Beat  three  hard  yolks  of  eggs  in  a 
mortar,  and  make  into  a paste  with  the  yolk  of  a raw  one,  roll  it 
into  small  balls,  and  throw  them  into  boiling  water  for  two  minutes 
to  harden. 

Browning,  to  Colour  and  Flavour  Made  Dishes.— 
Beat  to  powdor  four  ounces  of  double-refined  sugar,  put  it  into  a 
very  nice  iron  frying-pan,  with  one  ounce  of  fine  fresh  butter,  mix 
it  well  over  a clear  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  froth,  hold  it  up 
higher ; when  of  a very  fine  dark  brown,  pour  in  a small  quan- 
tity of  a pint  of  port,  and  the  whole  by  very  slow  degrees,  stirring 
all  the  time.  Put  to  the  above  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
some  of  black  pepper,  six  cloves  of  shalots  peeled,  three  blades  of 
mace  bruised,  three  spoonfuls  of  mushroom,  and  the  same  of  wal- 
nut ketchup,  some  salt,  and  the  finely  pared  rind  of  a lemon  ; boil 
gently  fifteen  minutes,  pour  it  into  a basin  till  cold,  take  off  the 
scum,  and  bottle  for  use. 

Casserol,  or  Rice,  Edging  for  aUCurrie,  or  Fricassee. 
— After  soaking  and  picking  fine  Carolina  rice,  boil  it  in  water, 

_ nd  a little  salt,  until  tender,  but  not  to  a mash ; drain,  and  put 
it  round  the  inner  edge  of  the  dish,  to  the  height  of  two  inches  ; 
smooth  it  with  the  back  of  a spoon,  and  wash  it  over  with  yolk  of 
egg,  and  put  it  into  the  oveji  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then  serve 
the  meat  in  the  middle. 


PIES,  PUDDINGS,  AND  PASTRY. 

SAVOURY  PIES. 

(fruit  pies  will  be  placed  under  the  head  pastry.) 

Observations  on  Savoury  Pies. 

There  are  few  articles  of  cookery  more  generally  liked  than 
relishing  pies,  if  properly  made;  and  they  may  be  made  so  of  a 
great  variety  of  things.  Some  are  best  eaten  when  cold,  and,  in 
that  case,  there  should  be  no  suet  put  into  the  forcemeat  that  is 
used  with  them.  If  the  pie  is  either  made  of  meat  that  will  take 
more  dressing,  to  make  it  extremely  tender,  than  the  baking  of 
the  crust  will  allow  ; or  if  it  is  to  be  served  in  an  earthen  pie- form ; 
observe  the  following  preparation  : — 

Take  three  pounds  of  the  veiny  piece  of  beef  (for  instance)  that 
has  fat  and  lean  ; wash  it,  and  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  mace, 
and  allspice,  in  fine  powder,  rubbing  them  well  in.  Set  it  by  the 
side  of  a slow  fire,  in  a stew-pot  that  will  just  hold  it ; put  to  it  a 
piece  of  butter,  about  two  ounces,  and  cover  it  quite  close ; let  it 
just  simmer  in  its  own  steam  till  it  begins  to  shrink.  When  it  is 
cold  add  more  seasoning,  forcemeat,  and  eggs : and  if  it  is  in  a 
dish,  put  some  gravy  to  it  before  baking  ; but  if  it  is  only  in  crust, 
do  not  put  the  gravy  till  after  it  is  cold  and  in  jelly,  as  has  been 
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described  in  pji^e  93.  Forcemeat  may  be  put  both  under  and 
over  the  meat,  if  preferred  to  balls. 

Eel  Pie. — Cut  the  eels  in  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches,  season 
with  pepper,  and  salt,  and  place  in  a dish,  with  some  bits  of  but- 
ter, and  a little  water ; and  cover  it  with  paste. 

Cod  Pie. — Take  a piece  of  the  middle  of  a small  cod,  and  salt  it 
well  one  night : next  day  wash  it ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
very  httle  nutmeg,  mixed ; place  in  a dish,  and  put  some  butter 
on  it,  and  a little  good  broth  of  any  kind  into  the  dish. 

Cover  it  with  a crust ; and  when  done,  add  a sauce  of  a spoon- 
ful of  broth,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  a little  flour  and  butter, 
a grate  of  lemon  and  nutmeg,  and  give  it  one  bod.  Oysters  may 
be  added. 

Mackerel  will  do  well,  but  do  not  salt  them  till  used. 

Parsley  picked  and  put  in,  may  be  used  instead  of  oysters. 

Sole  Pie. — Split  some  soles  from  the  bones,  and  cut  the  fins 
close ; season  with  a mixture  of  salt,  pepper,  a little  nutmeg  and 
pounded  mace,  and  put  them  in  layers,  with  oysters.  They  eat 
excellently.  A pair  of  middling-sized  ones  will  do,  and  half  a 
hundred  of  oysters.  Put  in  the  dish  the  oyster  liquor,  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  broth,  and  some  butter.  When  the  pie  comes 
home,  pour  in  a cupful  of  thick  cream. 

Slirimp  Pie,  excellent. — Pick  a quart  of  shrimps  ; if  they 
are  very  salt,  season  them  with  only  mace  and  a clove  or  two 
Mince  two  or  three  anchovies  ; mix  these  with  the  spice,  and  then 
r season  the  shrimps.  Put  some  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  cover  the  shrimps  with  a glass  of  sharp  white  wine.  The 
1 paste  must  be  light  and  thin.  They  do  not  take  long  baking. 

Lobster  Pie. — Bod  two  lobsters,  or  three  small,  take  out  the 
•tails,  cut  them  in  two,  take  out  the  gut,  cut  each  in  four  pieces, 
iand  lay  in  a small  dish,  then  put  in  the  meat  of  the  claws  and  that 

fmn  have  picked  out  of  the  body  ; pick  off  the  furry  parts  from  the 
after,  and  take  out  the  lady  ; the  spawn,  beat  in  a mortar  ; like- 
•wise  all  the  shells  : set  them  on  to  stew  with  some  water,  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  and  some  pounded  mace: 
la  large  piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  must  be  added  when  the 
.goodness  of  the  shells  is  obtained  ; give  a boil  or  two,  and  pour 
into  the  dish  strained  ; strew  some  crumbs,  and  put  a paste  over 
:all ; bake  .slowly,  but  only  till  the  paste  be  done. 

A remarkably  fine  Fish  Pie.— Boil  two  pounds  of  small 
eels ; having  cut  the  fins  quite  close,  pick  the  flesh  off,  and  throw 
the  bones  into  the  liquor,  with  a little  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
•slice  of  onion  ; boil  till  quite  rich,  and  strain  it.  Alake  forcemeat 
of  the  flesh,  an  anchovy,  parsley,  lemon  peel,  salt,  pepper,  and 
CTiimb.s,  and  four  ounces  of  butler  warmed,  and  lay  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish.  Take  the  flesh  of  soles,  small  cod,  or  dressed 
turbot,  and  lay  them  on  the  forcemeat,  having  rubbed  it  with  salt 
and  pepper ; pour  tlie  Kravv  over  and  bake. 

Observe  to  take  off  tlie  skin  and  liris,  if  cod  or  soles. 

Pilchard  and  Look  Pio. — Clean  and  skin  tlic  white  part  of 
■some  large  leeks  ; scald  inmdk  and  water,  and  put  them  in  layers 
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into  a dish,  and  between  the  layers,  two  or  three  salted  pilchards, 
which  have  been  soaked  for  some  hours  the  day  before.  Cover 
the  whole  with  a good  plain  crust.  When  the  pie  is  taken  out  of 
the  oven,  lift  up  the  side  crust  with  a knife,  and  empty  out  all  the 
liquor  ; then  pour  in  half  a pint  of  scalded  cream. 

Beef  Steak  Pie. — Prepare  the  steaks  as  in  page  44,  and  when 
seasoned  and  rolled  with  fat  in  each,  put  them  in  a dish  with  puff 
paste  round  the  edges  ; put  a little  water  in  the  dish,  and  cover  it 
with  a good  crust. 

Veal  Pie. — Take  some  of  the  middle,  or  scrag,  of  a small  neck ; 
season  it;  and  either  put  to  it,  or  not,  a few  slices  of  lean  bacon 
or  ham.  If  it  is  wanted  of  a high  relish,  add  mace,  Cayenne,  and 
nutmeg,  to  the  salt  aud  pepper  ; and  also  forcemeat  and  eggs  : and 
if  you  choose,  add  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms,  sweetbreads  cut 
into  small  bits,  and  cock’s-combs  blanched,  if  liked.  Have  a rich 
gravy  ready  to  pour  in  after  baking.  It  will  be  very  good  with- 
out any  of  the  latter  additions. 

A Rich  Veal  Pie. — Cut  steaks  from  a neck  or  breast  of  veal; 
season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a very  little  clove  in 
powder.  Slice  two  sweetbreads,  and  season  them  in  tlie  same 
manner.  Lay  a puff  paste  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish  ; then  put  the 
meat,  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  the  sweetbreads,  and  some  oysters,  up 
to  the  top  of  the  dish.  Lay  over  the  whole  some  very  thin  slices 
of  ham,  and  fill  the  dish  with  water ; cover,  and  when  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  oven,  pour  in  at  the  top,  through  a funnel,  a few  spoon- 
fuls of  good  veal  gravy,  and  some  cream  to  fill  up  ; but  first  boil  it 
up  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour.  Truffles,  &c.  if  approved. 

Veal  (or  Chicken)  and  Parsley  Pie.— Cut  some  slices  from 
the  leg  or  neck  of  veal ; if  the  leg,  from  about  the  knuckle. 
Season  them  with  salt : scald  some  parsley  that  is  picked  from  the 
stems,  and  squeeze  it  dry  ; cut  it  a little,  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish ; then  put  the  meat,  and  so  on,  in  layers.  Fill  the  dish 
with  new  milk,  but  not  so  high  as  to  touch  the  crust.  Cover  it, 
and  when  baked,  pour  out  a little  of  the  milk,  and  put  in  a pint 
of  good  scalded  cream.  Chicken  may  be  cut  up  skinned,  and 
made  in  the  same  way. 

Veal  Olive  Pie. — Make  the  olives  as  directed  in  page  53  ; put 
them  round  and  round  in  the  dish,  making  the  middle  highest. 
Fill  it  up  almost  with  water,  and  cover  it.  Add  gravy,  cream, 
and  flour. 

Calf’s  Head  Pie.—  Stew  a knuckle  of  veal  tiU  fit  for  eating 
with  two  onions,  a few  isinglass  shavings,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  a few  pepper-corns,  in  three  pints  of  water. 
Keep  the  broth  for  the  pie.  Take  off  a bit  of  the  meat  for  the 
balls,  and  let  the  other  be  eaten,  but  simmer  the  bones  in  the 
broth  till  it  is  very  good.  Half  boil  the  head,  and  cut  it  in  square 
bits  ; put  a layer  of  ham  at  the  bottom  ; then  some  head,  first  fat 
then  lean,  with  balls  aud  hard  eggs  cut  in  half,  and  so  on  till  the 
dish  be  full ; but  be  particularly  careful  not  to  place  the  pieces 
close,  or  the  pie  will  be  too  solid,  and  there  will  be  no  space  for 
the  jelly.  The  meat  must  be  ffl’st  pretty  well  seasoned  with 
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pepper  and  salt,  and  a scrape  or  two  of  nutmeg.  Put  a little 
■n  ater  and  a little  gravy  into  the  dish,  and  cover  it  with  a tolerable 
thick  crust ; bake  it  in  a slow  oven,  and  when  done,  pour  into  it 
as  much  gravy  as  it  can  possibly  hold,  and  do  not  cut  it  till  per- 
fectly cold ; in  doing  which,  observe  to  use  a very  sharp  knife,  and 
first  cut  out  a large  bit,  going  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; 
and  when  done  thus,  thinner  shces  can  be  cut : the  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  the  clear  jelly,  have  a beautiful  marbled 
appearance. 

A small  pie  may  be  made  to  eat  hot,  which  with  high  season- 
ing, oysters,  mushrooms,  truffles,  morels,  &c.,  has  a very  good  ap- 
pearance. 

The  cold  pie  will  keep  many  days.  Shces  make  a pretty  side- 
dish. 

Instead  of  isinglass,  use  a calf’s  foot,  or  a cow-heel,  if  the  jelly 
is  not  likely  to  be  stiff  enough. 

The  pickled  tongues  of  former  calves’  heads  may  be  put  in  to 
vary  the  colour,  instead  of,  or  besides  ham. 

Excellent  Pork  Pies,  to  eat  Cold.— Eaise  common  boiled 
crust  into  either  a round  or  oval  form,  as  you  choose : have  ready 
the  trimming  and  small  bits  of  pork  cut  off  when  a hog  is  killed ; 
and  if  these  are  not  enough,  take  the  meat  off  a sweet  bone.  Beat 
it  well  with  a roUing-pin  ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  keep 
the  fat  and  lean  separate.  Put  in  layers  quite  close  up  to  the  top  : 
lay  on  the  lid  ; cut  the  edge  smooth  round,  and  pinch  it ; bake  in 
a slow  soaking  oven,  as  the  meat  is  very  solid.  Directions  for 
raising  the  crust  will  be  given  hereafter.  The  pork  may  be  put 
into  a common  dish,  with  a very  plain  crust,  and  be  quite  as 
good.  Observe  to  put  no  bone  or  water  into  pork  pie ; the  out- 
side of  the  pieces  will  be  hard,  unless  they  are  cut  small  and 
pressed  close. 

Mutton  Pie. — Cut  steaks  from  a loin  or  neck  of  mutton  that 
has  hung  ; beat  them,  and  remove  some  of  the  fat.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  a little  onion ; put  a little  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  a little  paste  at  the  edge  ; then  cover  with  a mode- 
rately thick  paste.  Or  raise  small  pies,  and  breaking  each  bone 
in  two  to  shorten  it,  season,  and  cover  it  over,  pinching  the  edge. 
When  they  come  out,  pour  into  each  a spoonful  of  gravy  made  of 
a bit  of  mutton. 

Squab  Pie. — Cut  apples  as  for  other  pies,  and  lay  them  in  rows 
with  mutton  chops : shred  onion,  and  sprinkle  it  among  them,  and 
al.so  some  sucar. 

Lamb  Pie. — Make  it  of  the  loin,  nock,  or  breast;  the 
breast  of  hou.se  lamb  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tilings  that 
can  be  eaten.  It  should  be  very  lightly  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt ; the  bone  taken  out,  but  not  the  gristles ; and 
a small  quantity  of  jelly  gravy  be  put  in  hot;  but  the  pie 
should  not  be  cut  till  cold.  Put  two  spoonfuls  of  water  before 
baking. 

Grass  lamb  makes  an  excellent  pie,  and  may  cither  be  boned  or 
not,  but  not  to  bone  it  is  perhaps  the  best.  Season  with  only 
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pepper  and  salt ; put  two  spoonfuls  of  water  before  baking,  and 
as  much  gravy  when  it  comes  from  the  oven. 

I^ote. — Meat  pies  being  fat,  it  is  best  to  let  out  the  gravy  on  one  side,  and 
put  in  again  by  a funnel,  at  the  centre,  and  a little  may  be  added. 

Chicken  Pie. — Cut  up  two  young  fowls ; season  with  white 
pepper,  salt,  a little  mace,  and  nutmeg,  all  in  the  finest  powder ; 
likewise  a little  Cayenne.  Put  the  chicken,  slices  of  ham,  or  fresh 
gammon  of  bacon,  forcemeat  balls,  and  hard  eggs,  by  turns  in 
layers.  If  it  is  to  be  baked  in  a dish,  put  a little  water ; but  none 
if  in  a raised  crust.  By  the  time  it  returns  from  the  oven,  have 
ready  a gravy  of  knuckle  of  veal,  or  a bit  of  the  scrag  with  some 
shank-bones  of  mutton,  seasoned  with  herbs,  onion,  mace,  and 
white  pepper.  If  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot,  you  may  add  truffles, 
morels,  mushrooms,  &c.,  but  not  if  to  be  eaten  cold.  If  it  is  made 
in  a dish,  put  as  much  gravy  as  will  fill  it ; but,  in  a raised  crust, 
the  gravy  must  be  nicely  strained,  and  then  put  in  cold  as  jelly. 
To  make  the  jelly  clear,  you  may  give  it  a bod  with  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  after  taking  away  the  meat,  and  then  run  it  through  a 
fine  lawn  sieve. 

Rabbits,  if  young  and  in  flesh,  do  as  well : their  legs  should 
be  cut  short,  and  the  breast  bones  must  not  go  in,  but  will  help  to 
make  the  gravy. 

Green  Goose  Pie. — Bone  two  young  green  geese,  of  a good 
size  ; but  first  take  away  every  plug,  and  singe  them  nicely. 
Wash  them  clean  ; and  season  them  high  with  salt,  pepper,  mace, 
and  allspice.  Put  one  inside  the  other ; and  press  them  as  close 
as  you  can,  drawing  the  legs  inwards.  Put  a good  deal  of  butter 
over  them,  and  bake  them  either  with  or  v’ithout  crust ; if  the 
latter,  a cover  to  the  dish  must  fit  close  to  keep  in  the  steam.  It 
will  keep  long. 

Duck  Pie. — Bone  a full-grown  young  duck  and  a fowl ; wash 
them  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a small  proportion  of 
mace  and  allspice,  in  the  finest  powder.  Put  the  fowl  within  the 
duck,  and  in  the  former  a calf’s  tongue  pickled  red,  boiled  very 
tender  and  peeled.  Press  the  whole  close ; the  skins  of  the  legs 
should  be  draum  inwards,  that  the  body  of  the  fowls  may  be 
quite  smooth.  If  approved,  the  space  between  the  sides  of  the 
crust  may  be  filled  with  a fine  forcemeat  made  according  to  the 
second  receipt  given  for  making  forcemeat  in  page  100.  Bake  it 
in  a slow  oven,  either  in  a raised  crust,  or  pie-dish  with  a thick 
crust,  ornamented. 

The  large  pies  in  Staffordshire  are  made  as  above  : but  with  a 
goose  outwards,  then  a turkey,  a duck  next,  t)mn  a fowl ; and 
either  tongue,  small  birds,  or  forcemeat  in  the  middle. 

Giblet  Pie.— After  very  nicely  cleaning  goose  or  duck  giblets, 
stew  them  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  onion,  black  pepper, 
and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  till  nearly  done.  Let  them  grow  cold ; 
and  if  not  enough  to  fill  the  dish,  lay  a beef,  veal,  or  two  or  three 
mutton  steaks,  at  bottom.  Put  the  liquor  of  the  stew  to  bake  with 
the  above  ; and  when  the  pie  is  baked  pour  into  it  a large  tea- 
cupful of  cream,  Sliced  potatoes  added  to  it  eat  extremely  well, 
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Pigeon  Pie. — Eub  the  pigeons  with  pepper  and  salt,  in- 
side and  out ; in  the  latter  put  a little  butter,  and,  if  approved, 
some  parsley  chopped  with  the  livers,  and  a little  of  the  same  sea- 
soning. Lay  a beef  steak  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  the  birds 
on  it ; between  every  two,  a hard  egg.  Put  a cup  of  water  in  the 
dish  ; and  if  you  have  any  ham  in  the  house,  lay  a bit  on  each 
pigeon  ; it  is  a great  improvement  to  the  flavour. 

Observe,  when  ham  is  cut  for  gravy  or  pies,  to  take  the  under 
part  rather  than  the  prime. 

Season  the  gizzards,  and  two  joints  of  the  wings,  and  put  them 
in  the  centre  of  the  pie ; and  over  them,  in  a hole  made  in  the 
crust,  three  feet  nicely  cleaned,  to  show  what  pie  it  is. 

Partridge  Pie  in  a Dish. — Pick  and  singe  four  partridges  ; 
cut  oflf  the  legs  at  the  knee  ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  chopped 
parsley,  thyme,  and  mushrooms.  Lay  a veal  steak,  and  a slice  of 
ham  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ; put  the  partridges  in,  and 
half  a pint  of  good  broth.  Put  puff  paste  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish, 
and  cover  with  the  same;  brush  it  over  with  egg,  and  bake  an  hour. 

Hare  Pie,  to  Eat  Cold. — Season  the  hare  after  it  is  cut  up  ; 
and  bake  it,  with  eggs  and  forcemeat,  in  a raised  crust  or  dish. 
"W'hen  it  is  to  be  served,  cut  off  the  lid,  and  cover  it  with  jelly- 
gravy,  as  in  page  93. 

A Prench  Pie. — Lay  a puff  paste  round  on  the  ledge  of  the 
dish,  and  put  in  either  veal  in  slices,  rabbits,  or  chickens  jointed, 
with  forcemeat  balls,  sweetbreads  cut  in  pieces,  artichoke  bottoms, 
and  a few  truffles. 

Vegetable  Pie. — Scald  and  blanch  some  broad  beans;  cut 
carrots,  turnips,  artichoke  bottoms,  mushrooms,  peas,  onions,  let- 
tuce, parsley,  celerj',  or  any  of  them  you  have  ; make  the  whole 
into  a nice  stew,  with  some  good  veal  gravy.  Bake  a crust  over 
a dish,  with  a little  lining  round  the  edge,  and  a cup  turned 
up  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  When  baked,  open  the  lid  and 
pour  in  the  stew. 

Parsley  Pie. — Lay  a fowl,  or  a few  bones  of  the  scrag  of  veal, 
seasoned,  into  a dish ; scald  a colander-fuU  of  picked  parsley  in 
milk  ; sea.son  it ; and  add  it  to  the  fowl  or  meat,  with  a tea-cnpful 
of  any  sort  of  good  broth,  or  weak  gravy.  When  it  is  baked,  pour 
into  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  scalded,  with  the  size  of  a 
walnut  of  butter  and  a bit  of  flour.  Shake  it  round,  to  mix  with 
the  gravy  already  in. 

Lettuces,  white  mustard  leaves,  or  spinach,  may  be  added  to 
th<--  parsley,  and  scalded  before  put  in. 

Turnip  Pie. — Season  mutton  chops  with  salt  and  pepper,  re- 
serving tiic  end  of  the  neck  bones  to  lay  over  the  turnips,  which 
must  be  cnit  into  small  dice,  and  put  on  the  steaks. 

Put  two  or  three  good  spoonfuls  of  milk  in.  You  may  add 
sliced  onions.  Cover  with  a crust. 

Potatoc  Pie. — Skin  some  potatoes,  and  cut  tli«u  into  slices; 
■season  them;  and  alno  sorrie  mutton,  beef,  i)ork,  or  veal.  Put 
layers  of  them  and  of  the  meat. 

An  Herb  Pic. — Pick  two  handfuls  of  parsley  from  the  stem*, 
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half  the  quantity  of  spinach,  two  lettuces,  some  mustard  and  cress, 
a few  leaves  of  borage,  and  white  beet  leaves  ; wash,  and  boil  them 
a little  ; then  drain,  and  press  out  the  water ; cut  them  small : 
mix,  and  lay  them  in  a dish,  sprinkled  with  some  salt.  Mix  a 
batter  of  flour,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  a pint  of  cream,  and  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  pour  it  on  the  herbs ; cover  with  a good  crust 
and  bake. 

Raised  Crust  for  Meat  Pies  or  Fowls,  &c.— Boil  water 
with  a little  fine  lard,  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  dripping,  or  of 
butter,  but  not  much  of  either.  While  hot,  mix  this  with  as  much 
flour  as  you  will  want,  making  the  i^aste  as  stiff  as  you  can  to  be 
srnooth,  which  you  will  make  it  by  good  kneading  and  beating  it 
with  the  rolling-pin.  When  quite  smooth,  put  a lump  into  a cloth, 
or  under  a pan,  to  soak  till  near  cold. 

Those  who  have  not  a good  hand  at  raising  crust  may  do  thus  : 
Boll  the  paste  of  a proper  thickness,  and  cut  out  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  pie,  then  a long  piece  for  the  sides.  Cement  the  bottom 
to  the  sides  with  egg,  bringing  the  former  rather  farther  out,  and 
pinching  both  together ; put  egg  between  the  edges  of  the  paste, 
to  make  it  adhere  at  the  sides.  Fill  your  pie,  and  put  on  the 
cover,  and  pinch  it  and  the  side  crust  together.  The  same  mode 
of  uniting  the  paste  is  to  be  observed  if  the  sides  are  pressed  into 
a tin  form,  in  which  the  paste  must  be  baked,  after  it  shall  be 
filled  and  covered  ; but  in  the  latter  case  the  tin  should  be  but- 
tered, and  carefull3’"  taken  off  when  done  enough ; and  as  the  form 
usually  makes  the  sides  of  a lighter  colour  than  is  proper,  the  paste 
should  be  put  into  the  oven  again  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  With 
a feather,  put  egg  over  at  first. 

PUDDIN GS,  &e. — Observations  on  making  Puddings 
and  Pancakes. — The  outside  of  a boiled  pudding  often  tastes 
disagreeably,  which  arises  from  the  cloth  not  being  nicety  washed, 
and  kept  in  a dry  place.  It  should  be  dipped  in  boiling  water, 
squeezed  dry,  and  floured  when  to  be  used. 

If  bread,  it  should  be  tied  loose  ; if  batter,  tight  over. 

The  water  should  boil  quick  when  the  pudding  is  put  in  ; and 
it  should  be  moved  about  for  a minute,  lest  the  ingredients  should 
not  mix. 

Batter  pudding  should  be  strained  through  a coarse  sieve,  when 
all  is  mixed.  In  others  the  eggs  separately. 

The  pans  and  basins  must  be  always  buttered. 

A pan  of  cold  water  should  be  ready  and  the  pudding  dipt  in  as 
soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pot,  and  then  it  will  not  adhere  to  the 
cloth. 

Very  good  puddings  may  be  made  without  eggs ; but  they  must 
have  as  little  milk  as  will  mix,  and  must  bod  three  or  four  hours. 
A few  spoonfuls  of  fresh  small  beer,  or  one  of  yeast,  will  answer 
instead  of  eggs. 

Or  snow  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  eggs,  either  in  puddings 
or  pancakes.  Two  large  spoonfuls  will  supply  the  place  of  one 
egg,  and  the  article  it  is  used  in  will  be  equally  good.  Ihis  is  a 
useful  piece  of  information,  especially  as  snow  often  falls  at  the 
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season  when  egrgs  are  dearest.  Fresh  small  beer,  or  bottled  malt 
liquors,  likewise  serve  instead  of  eggs.  The  snow  may  be  taken 
up  from  any  clean  spot  before  it  is  wanted,  and  will  not  lose  its 
virtue,  though  the  sooner  it  is  used  the  better. 

Sote. — The  yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately,  make  the  articles  they  are 
put  into  much  lighter. 

Almond  Puddings. — Beat  half  a pound  of  sweet  and  a few 
bitter  almonds  with  a spoonful  of  water ; then  mix  four  ounces  of 
butter,  four  eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  warm  with  the  butter, 
one  of  brandy,  a little  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Butter  some 
cups,  half  fill,  and  bake  the  puddings. 

Serve  with  butter,  wine,  and  sugar. 

Baked  Almond  Pudding.  — Beat  fine  four  ounces  of 
■ almonds,  four  or  five  bitter  ditto,  with  a little  wine,  the  yolks  of 
: six  eggs,  peel  of  two  lemons  grated,  six  ounces  of  butter,  near  a 
quart  of  cream,  and  juice  of  one  lemon.  When  well  mixed,  bake 
lit  half  an  hour,  w ith  paste  round  the  dish. 

Small  Almond  Pudding. — Pound  eight  ounces  of  almonds, 
and  a few  bitter,  with  a spoonful  of  water  ; mixed  with  four 
ounces  of  butter  warmed,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs ; 

; sugar  to  taste  ; two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  one  of  brandy ; mix 
well,  and  bake  in  httlecups  buttered.  Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

Sago  Pudding. — Boil  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk  with  four 

• spoonfuls  of  sago  nicely  washed  and  picked,  lemon  peel,  cinnamon, 

. and  nutmeg ; sweeten  to  taste,  then  mix  four  eggs,  put  a paste 
1 round  the  dish  and  bake  slowly. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding.— Slice  bread  spread  with 
butter,  and  lay  it  in  a dish  with  currants  between  each  layer,  and 

• sliced  citron,  orange,  or  lemon,  if  to  be  very  nice.  Pour  over  an 
unboiled  custard  of  milk,  two  or  three  eggs,  a few  pimentos,  and 
a rery  little  ratafia,  two  hours  at  least  before  it  is  to  be  baked,  and 
lade  it  over  to  soak  the  bread. 

A paste  round  the  edge  makes  aU  puddings  look  better,  but  it 
is  not  necessary. 

Orange  Pudding. — Grate  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange,  put  to 
it  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  six  or  eight  ounces  of  lump  sugar 
pounded  ; beat  them  all  in  a marble  mortar,  and  add  as  you  do  it 
the  whole  of  eight  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained ; scrape  a raw 
apple  and  mix  with  the  rest;  put  a paste  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  dish,  and  over  the  orange  nuxture  put  cross  bars  of  paste. 
Half  an  hour  w ill  bake  it. 

Another. — Mix  two  spoonfuls  of  orange  paste  with  four  of 
sugar,  six  eggs,  foiir  ounces  of  butter  warm,  and  put  into  a shallow 
dish  with  a paste  lining.  Bake  twenty  minutes. 

An  excellent  Lemon  Pudding. — Beat  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  ; add  four  ounces  of  white  sugar,  the  rind  of  a lemon  being 
rubbed  with  some  lurnps  of  it  to  take  the  essence  ; then  peel,  and 
beat  it  in  a mortar  with  the  iuice  of  a large  hmion,  ami  mix  all 
with  four  or  five  ounces  of  butter  warmed.  Put  n crust  into  a 
ishallow  dish,  nick  the  edges,  and  put  the  above  into  it.  \Vhen 
'Served,  turn  the  pudding  out  of  the  dish. 
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A very  fine  Amber  Pudding. — Put  a pound  of  butter  into 
a saucepan,  -vvitb  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  finely 
powdered;  melt  the  butter,  and  mix  well  with  it ; then  add  the 
yolks  of  fifteen  eggs  M-ell  beaten,  and  as  much  fresh  candied 
orange  as  will  add  colour  and  flavour  to  it,  being  first  beaten  to  a 
fine  paste.  Line  the  dish  with  paste  for  turning  out ; and  when 
well  filled  wdth  the  above,  lay  a crust  over,  as  you  would  a pie, 
and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 

It  is  as  good  cold  as  hot. 

Baked  Apple  Pudding. — Pare  and  quarter  four  large  apples, 
boil  them  tender  with  the  rind  of  a lemon,  in  so  little  water  that, 
when  done,  none  may  remain ; beat  them  quite  fine  in  a mortar, 
and  add  the  crumb  of  a small  roll,  four  ounces  of  butter  melted, 
the  yolks  of  live  and  whites  of  three  eggs,  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  sugar  to  taste ; beat  all  together,  and  lay  it  in  a dish  with 
paste  to  turn  out. 

Oatmeal  Pudding. — Pour  a quart  of  boiling  milk  over  a pint 
of  the  best  fine  oatmeal ; let  it  soak  all  night ; next  day  beat  two 
eggs,  and  mix  a little  salt ; butter  a basin  that  will  just  hold  it : 
cover  it  tight  with  a floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a half. 
Eat  it  with  cold  butter  and  salt. 

When  cold,  slice  and  toast  it,  and  eat  it  as  oatcake  buttered. 

Dutch  Pudding,  or  Souster.— Melt  one  pound  of  butter 
in  half  a pint  of  milk  ; mix  it  into  two  pounds  of  flour,  eight  eggs, 
four  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  add  one  pound  of  currants,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar  beaten  and  sifted. 

This  is  a very  good  pudding  hot,  and  equally  so  as  a cake  when 
cold.  If  for  the  latter,  caraways  may  be  used  instead  of  currants. 
An  hour  will  bake  it  in  a quick  oven. 

A Dutch  Rice  Pudding. — Soak  four  ounces  of  rice  in  warm 
water  half  an  hour  ; drain  the  latter  from  it,  and  throw  it  into  a 
stewpan,  with  half  a pint  of  milk,  half  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and 
simmer  till  tender.  When  cold,  add  four  whole  eggs  well  beaten, 
two  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a tea-cupful  of  fresh  cream,  and 
put  three  ounces  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  and  a good  piece 
of  lemon  peel. 

Put  a light  puff  paste  into  a mould  or  dish,  or  grated  tops  and 
bottoms,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Light  or  German  Puddings  or  Puffs. — Melt  three  ounces 
of  butter  in  a pint  of  cream  ; let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold  ; then 
mix  two  ounces  of  fine  flour,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar,  four  yolks 
and  two  whites  of  eggs,  and  a little  rose  or  orange-flower  water. 
Bake  in  little  cups,  buttered,  half  an  hour.  They  should  be  served 
the  moment  they  are  done,  and  only  when  going  to  be  eaten,  or 
they  will  not  be  light. 

Turn  out  of  the  cups,  and  serve  with  white  wine  and  sugar. 

Little  Bread  Puddings.— Steep  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf 
grated,  in  about  a pint  of  warm  milk  ; when  soaked,  beat  six  eggs, 
w hites  and  yolks,  and  mix  with  the  bread  and  two  ounces  of  butter 
warmed,  sugar,  orange-flower  water,  a spoonful  of  brandy,  a little 
nutmeg,  and  a tea-cupful  of  cream.  Beat  all  well,  and  bake  in  tea- 
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cups  buttered.  If  currants  are  chosen,  a quarter  of  a pound  is 
-sufficient,  if  not,  they  are  good  without ; or  you  may  put  orange  or 
lemon  candy.  Serve  with  pudding  sauce. 

'biddings  in  haste. — Shred  suet,  and  put  with  grated  bread, 
la  few  currants,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two, 
ssome  grated  lemon  peel,  and  ginger.  Mix,  and  make  into 
/little  balls  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg,  with  a little 
diour. 

Have  ready  a skillet  of  boiling  water,  and  throw  them  in. 
Twenty  minutes  will  boH  them,  but  they  will  rise  to  the  top  when 
clone. 

Pudding  sauce. 

New  College  Puddings.— Grate  the  crumb  of  a twopenny 
oaf,  shred  suet  eight  ounces,  and  mix  with  eight  ounces  of  cur- 
rants, one  of  citron  mixed  fine,  one  of  orange,  a handful  of  sugar, 
Lialf  a nutmeg,  three  eggs  beaten,  yolk  and  white  separately.  MLx, 
r.nd  make  into  the  size  and  shape  of  a goose-egg.  Put  half  a pound 
if  butter  into  a frying-pan,  and  when  melted  and  quite  hot,  stew 
chem  gently  in  it  over  a stove ; turn  them  two  or  three  times 
ill  of  a fine  fight  brown.  Mix  a glass  of  brandy  with  the  butter. 

Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

Boiled  Bread  Pudding. — Grate  white  bread,  pour  boiling 
:iilk  over  it,  and  cover  close.  When  soaked  an  hour  or  two,  beat 
: ; fine,  and  mix  it  with  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten. 

Put  it  into  a basin  that  will  just  hold  it ; tie  a floured  cloth  over 
r ;,  and  put  it  into  boding  water.  Send  it  up  with  melted  butter 
oured  over. 

It  may  be  eaten  with  salt  or  sugar. 

Prunes,  or  French  plums,  make  a fine  pudding  instead  of 
laisins,  either  with  suet  or  bread  pudding. 

Another  and  Richer. — On  half  a pint  of  crumbs  of  bread 

Iour  half  a pint  of  scalding  milk  ; cover  for  an  hour.  Beat  up 
our  eggs,  and  when  strained  add  to  the  bread,  with  a tea-spoonful 
T flour,  an  ounce  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a pound  of 
irrants,  an  ounce  of  almonds  beaten,  with  orange-flower  water, 
•alf  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  and  the  same  of  lemon  and  citron, 
■utter  a ba.sin  that  will  exactly  hold  it,  flour  the  cloth,  tie  tight 
/er,  and  boil  one  hour. 

Brown  Bread  Pudding.— Half  apound  of  stale  brown  bread 
rated,  ditto  of  currants,  ditto  of  shred  suet,  sugar,  and  nutmeg ; 
ix  with  four  eggs,  a spoonful  of  brandy,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
•earn  ; boil  in  a cloth  or  basin  that  e.xactly  holds  it  three  or  four 
mrs. 

Nelson  Puddings.-— Put  into  a Dutch  oven  six  small  cakes 
died  Nelson  balls,  or  rice  cakes  made  in  small  tea-c\ips.  When 
litf:  hot,  pour  over  them  boiling  melted  butter,  white  wine  and 
..gar;  and  .serve. 

( Eye’s  Pudding. — Grate  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  bread  ; 
ix  it  with  the  same  quantity  of  shred  suet,  the  same  of  apples, 
d also  of  currant.s  ; mix  with  these  the  whole  of  four  eggs,  and 
e rind  of  half  a lemon  shred  fine.  Put  it  intoa  shaiie  ; boil  three 
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hours  ; and  serve  with  pudding  sauce,  the  juice  of  half  a iemon, 
and  a little  nutmeg. 

Quaking  Pudding. — Scald  a quart  of  cream  ; when  almost 
cold  put  to  it  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a spoonful  and  a half  of  flour, 
some  nutmegs  and  sugar ; tie  it  close  in  a buttered  cloth  ; boil  it 
an  hour,  and  turn  it  out  with  care,  lest  it  should  crack  Serve 
with  melted  butter,  a little  wine,  and  sugar. 

Duke  of  Cumberland’s  Pudding.— Mix  six  ounces  of 
grated  bread,  the  same  quantity  of  currants  well  cleaned  and 
picked,  the  same  of  beet  suet  finely  shred,  the  same  of  chopped 
apples  and  also  of  lump  sugar,  six  eggs,  half  a nutmeg,  a pinch  of 
salt,  the  rind  of  a lemon  minced  as  fine  as  possible ; and  citron, 
orange  and  lemon,  a large  spoonful  of  each  cut  thin.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  put  into  a basin,  cover  very  close  with  floured 
cloths,  and  boil  three  hours. 

Serve  it  with  pudding  sauce,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
boiled  together. 

Transparent  Pudding. — Beat  eight  eggs  very  well ; put 
them  into  a stew-pan,  with  half  a pound  of  sugar  pounded  tine,  the 
same  quantity  of  butter,  and  some  nutmeg  grated.  Set  it  on  the 
lire,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  thickens.  Then  set  it  into  a basin 
to  cool ; put  a rich  putT  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish  ; pour  in 
your  pudding,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  It  will  cut  light 
and  clear.  You  may  add  candied  orange  and  citron,  if  you  like. 

Batter  Pudding. — Bub  three  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour  ex- 
ti'omely  smooth  by  degrees  into  a pint  of  milk ; simmer  till  it 
thickens ; stir  in  two  ounces  of  butter  ; set  it  to  cool ; then  add 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs : flour  a cloth  that  has  been  wet,  or  butter 
a basin,  and  put  the  batter  into  it ; tie  it  tight,  and  plunge  it  into 
boiling  water,  the  bottom  upwards.  Boil  it  an  hour  and  a half, 
and  serve  it  with  plain  butter.  If  approved,  a little  ginger,  nut- 
meg, and  lemon  peel  may  be  added.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Batter  Pudding  with  Meat. — Make  a batter  with  flour, 
milk,  and  eggs  ; pour  a little  into  the  bottom  of  a pudding  dish ; 
then  put  seasoned  meat  of  any  kind  into  it,  and  a little  shi-ed 
onion ; pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter  over,  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven. 

Some  like  a loin  of  mutton  baked  in  batter,  being  first  cleared 
of  most  of  the  fat. 

Rice  Small  Pudding.— Wash  two  large  spoonfuls  of  rice, 
and  simmer  it  with  half  a pint  of  milk  till  thick,  then  put  the  size  of 
an  egg  of  batter,  and  near  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  give  it 
one  bod.  When  cold  mix  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs  well 
beaten,  sugar  and  nutmeg,  to  taste ; and  add  grated  lemon,  and  a 
little  cinnamon. 

Butter  little  cups,  and  fill  three  parts  full,  putting  at  bottom 
some  orange  or  citron.  Bake  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a 
slowish  oven.  Serve  the  moment  befoi’e  to  be  eaten,  with  sweet 
sauce  in  the  dish,  or  a boat. 

Plain  Rice  Pudding. — Wash  and  pick  some  rice;  throw 
among  it  some  pimento  finely  pounded,  but  not  much ; tie  the  rice 
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in  a clotli,  and  leave  plenty  of  room  for  it  to  swell.  33oil  it  in  a 
quantity  of  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  done,  cat  it  with 
butter  and  sugar,  or  milk.  Put  lemon  peel  if  you  please. 

It  is  very  good  •without  spice,  and  eaten  with  salt  and  butter. 

A Rich  Rice  Pudding. — Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  iu  water, 
with  a little  bit  of  salt,  till  quite  tender  ; drain  it  dry,  mix  it  with 
the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  melted  in  the  latter,  four  ounces 
of  beef-suet  or  marrow,  or  veal-suet  taken  from  a fillet  of  veal, 
finely  shred,  thi-ee  quarters  of  a pound  of  currants,  two  spoonfuls 
of  brandy,  one  of  peach-water,  or  ratafia,  nutmeg,  and  grated 
lemon  peel.  When  well  mixed,  pnt  a paste  round  the  edge,  and 
fill  the  dish.  Slices  of  candied  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  if  ap- 
proved. Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Rice  Pudding  with  Fruit.— Swell  the  rice  with  a very  little 
milk  over  the  fire;  then  mix  fruit  of  any  kind  with  it  (currants, 
gooseberries  scalded,  pared  and  quartered  apples,  raisins,  or  black 
currants)  ; with  one  egg  in  the  rice,  to  bind  it ; boH  it  well,  and 
servo  with  sugar. 

Bakec-  Rice  Pudding. — Swell  rice  as  above  ; then  add  some 
more  mUk,  an  egg,  sugar,  allspice,  and  lemon  peel.  Bake  in  a 
deep  dish. 

Another,  for  the  Family. — Put  into  a very  deep  pan  half  a 
pound  of  rice  washed  and  picked  ; two  ounces  of  butter,  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  a few  allspice  pounded,  and  two  quarts  of  milk. 
Less  butter  will  do,  or  some  suet.  Bake  in  a slow  oven. 

A George  Pudding. — Boil  very  tender  a handful  of  whole 
rice  in  a small  quantity  of  milk,  with  a large  piece  of  lemon  peel. 
Let  it  drain  ; then  mix  with  it  a dozen  of  good-sized  apples,  boiled 
to  pulp  as  dry  as  possible  : add  a glass  of  white  wine,  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs,  two  ounces  of  orange  and  citron  cut  thin  ; make  it  pretty 
sweet.  Lineamouldor  basin  with  a very  good  paste  : beat  the  five 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a very  strong  froth,  and  mix  with  the  other 
ingredients  fill  the  mould,  and  bake  it  of  a fine  bright  colour. 
Serve  it  with  the  bottom  upward  with  the  following  sauce  : two 
glasses  of  wine,  a spoonful  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a 
bit  of  butter  as  large  as  a walnut ; simmer  without  boding,  and 
pour  to  and  from  the  saucepan,  tdl  of  a proper  thickness ; and  put 
m the  dish. 

An  excellent  Plain  Potato  Pudding.— Take  ciglit  ounces 
of  boiled  potatoes,  two  ounces  of  butter,  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
two  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cx’eam,  one  spoonful  of  white  wine, 
a morsel  of  salt,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a lemon  ; bent  all  lo  frolli  ; 
sucar  to  taste.  A cTust  or  not,  as  you  like.  Bake  it.  1 1'  wanted 
ricner,  put  three  ounces  more  butter,  sweet-meats  and  almonds, 
and  another  egcf. 

Potato  Pudding  with  Meat.— Boil  them  till  fit  to  mash  ; 
rub  through  a colander,  and  make  into  a thick  bailer  v i'li  milk 
and  two  cgifs.  Lav  some  seasoned  steaks  in  a dish,  then  some 
batter,  and  over  the  last  layer  put  the  remainder  of  the  batter, 

. Bake  a fine  brown. 
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Steak  or  Kidney  Pudding. — If  kidney,  split  and  soak  it, 
and  season  that  or  the  meat.  Make  a paste  of  suet,  flour,  and 
milk  ; roll  it,  and  line  a basin  with  some ; put  the  kidney  or 
steaks  in,  cover  with  paste  and  pinch  round  the  edge.  Cover  with 
a cloth,  and  boil  a considerable  time. 

Beaf  Steak  Pudding. — Prepare  some  fine  steaks  as  in 
page  44 ; roll  them  with  fat  between,  and  if  you  approve  shred 
onion,  add  a very  little.  Lay  a paste  of  suet  in  a basin,  and 
put  in  the  rollers  of  steaks ; cover  the  basin  with  a paste, 
and  pinch  the  edges  to  keep  the  gravy  in.  Cover  with  a cloth 
tied  close,  and  let  the  pudding  boil  slowly,  but  for  a length  of 
time. 

Baked  Beef  Steak  Pudding. — Make  a batter  of  milk,  two 
eggs  and  flour,  or,  which  is  much  better,  potatoes  boiled  and 
mashed  through  a colander  ; lay  a little  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  then  i>ut  in  the  steaks  prepared  as  above,  and  very  well 
seasoned  ; pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter  over  them,  and  bake 
it. 

Mutton  Pudding. — Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a bit  of 
onion  lay  one  layer  of  steaks  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  pour 
a batter  of  potatoes  boiled  and  pressed  through  a colander,  and 
mixed  with  milk  and  an  egg  over  them  ■,  then  putting  the  rest  of 
the  steaks  and  batter,  bake  it. 

Batter  with  flour,  instead  of  potatoes,  eats  well,  but  requires 
more  egg,  and  is  not  so  good. 

Another. — Cut  slices  off  a leg  that  has  been  underdone,  and 
put  them  into  a basin  lined  with  a flue  suet  crust  Season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  flnely-shred  onion  or  shalot. 

Suet  Pudding. — Shred  a pound  of  suet,  mix  with  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  flour,  two  eggs  beaten  separately,  a little  salt,  and 
as  little  milk  as  will  raalce  it.  Boil  four  hours.  It  eats  well  next 
day  cut  in  slices  and  broiled. 

The  outward  fat  of  loins  or  necks  of  mutton  finely  shred,  makes 
a more  delicate  pudding  than  suet. 

Veal  Suet  Pudding. — Cue  the  crumb  of  a threepenny  loaf 
into  slices ; boil  and  sweeten  two  quarts  of  new  milk  and  pour 
over  it.  When  soaked,  pour  out  a little  of  the  milk,  and  mix  witli 
six  eggs  well  beaten,  and  half  a nutmeg.  Lay  the  slices  of  bread 
into  a dish,  with  layers  of  currants  and  veal-suet  shred,  a pound 
of  each.  Butter  the  dish  well,  and  bake ; or  jmu  may  boil  it  in  a 
basin,  if  you  prefer  it. 

Hunter’s  Pudding. — Mix  a pound  of  suet,  ditto  flour,  ditto 
currants,  ditto  raisins  stoned  and  a little  cut,  the  rind  of  half  a 
lemon  shred  as  fine  as  possible,  six  Jamaica  peppers  in  fine 
powder,  four  eggs,  a glass  of  brandy,  a little  salt,  and  as  little 
milk  as  will  make  it  of  a proper  consistence ; boil  it  in  a floured 
cloth,  or  a melon  mould,  eight  or  nine  hours.  Serve  with  sweet 
sauce.  Add  sometimes  a spoonful  of  peach-water  for  change  of 
flavour. 

Tins  pudding  wiU  keep,  after  it  has  been  boiled,  six  months,  if 
kept  tied  up  in  the  same  cloth,  and  hung  up  folded  in  a sheet  of 
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cap-paper  to  preserve  it  from  dust,  being  fii’st  cold.  When  to  be 
used  it  must  boil  a full  hour. 

Common  Plum  Pudding.— The  same  proportions  of  flour 
and  suet,  and  half  the  quantity  of  fruit,  with  spice,  lemon,  a glass 
of  wine  or  not,  and  one  egg  and  milk,  will  make  an  excellent 
pudding  if  long  boiled. 

Custard  Pudding.— Wix  by  degrees  a pint  of  good  milk  with 
a large  spoonful  of  flour,  yolks  of  flve  eggs,  some  orange-flower 
water,  and  a little  pounded  cinnamon.  Butter  a basin  that  will 
exactly  hold  it,  pour  the  batter  in,  and  tie  a floured  cloth  over. 
Put  in  boding  water  over  the  Are,  and  turn  it  about  a few  minutes 
to  prevent  the  egg  going  to  one  side.  Half  an  hour  wiU  boil  it. 

Put  currant  jelly  on  it,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Maccaroni  Pudding. — Simmer  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  pipe 
sort  in  a pint  of  milk,  with  a bit  of  lemon  and  cinnamon  till 
tender;  put  it  into  a dish,  with  milk,  two  or  three  eggs,  but  only 
one  white,  sugar,  nutmeg,  a spoonful  of  peach-water,  and  half  a 
glass  of  raisin-wine.  Bake  with  a paste  round  the  edge. 

A laj'er  of  orange-marmalade,  or  raspberry-jam,  in  a maccaroni 
pudding,  for  change,  is  a great  improvement ; in  which  case  omit 
the  almond-water,  or  ratafla,  which  you  would  otherwise  flavour 
it  with. 

Millet  Pudding. — Wash  three  spoonfuls  of  the  seed;  put  it 
into  the  dish  with  a crust  round  the  edges  ; pour  over  it  as  mucli 
new  milk  as  will  nearly  All  the  dish,  two  ounces  of  butter  warmed 
with  it,  sugar,  shred  lemon,  and  a little  scrape  of  ginger  and  nut- 
jneg.  As  you  put  it  in  the  oven,  stir  in  two  eggs  beaten,  and  a 
spoonful  of  .shred  suet. 

Carrot  Pudding. — Boil  a large  carrot  tender ; then  bruise  it 
in  a marble  mortar,  and  mix  with  it  a spoonful  of  biscuit-powder, 
or  three  or  four  little  sweet  biscuits  without  seeds,  four  yolks  and 
two  whites  of  eggs,  a pint  of  cream  either  raw  or  scalded,  a little 
ratafia,  a large  spoonful  of  orange  or  rosewater,  a quarter  of  a 
nutmetr,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar.  Bake  it  in  a shallow  dish 
lined  with  paste,  and  turn  it  out  to  serve,  with  a little  sugar  dusted 
over. 

An  excellent  Apricot  Pudding.  — Halve  twelve  large 
apricots,  give  them  a scald  till  they  are  soft ; meantime  pour  on 
the  cfrated  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  a pint  of  boiling  cream  ; when 
half  cold,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  beaten  eggs,  and 
a gla.s3  of  white  wine.  Bound  the  apricots  in  a mortar  witli  some 
or  all  of  the  kernels;  then  mix  the  fruit  and  other  ingredients 
together;  put  a paste  round  a dish,  and  bake  the  ])udding  half  an 
hour. 

Baked  Gooseber^  Pudding.  Stew  gooseberries  in  a jar 
over  a hot  hearth,  or  in  a saucepan  ofuater  till  they  will  ))iilp. 
Take  a pint  of  the  juice  nressed  throimh  a coarse  sieve,  the  yolk.s 
and  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  and  om*  ounce  and 
a half  of  butter  ; sweeten  it  well,  and  put  a crust  ri»nnd  the  dish. 
A few  cnimbs  of  rolls  shoidd  be  mixed  with  the  aliove  to  give  a 
little  consistence,  or  four  ounces  of  A'aples  luscuits. 
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A Green  Bean  Pudding. — Boil  and  blanch  old  beans,  beat 
them  in  a mortar,  with  very  little  pepper  and  salt,  some  cream, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  A little  spinach  juice  will  give  a finer 
colour,  but  it  is  as  good  without.  Boil  it  in  a basin  that  will  just 
hold  it,  an  hour,  and  pour  parsley  and  butter  over.  Serve  bacon 
to  eat  with  it. 

Shelford  Pudding.— Mix  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  cur- 
rants or  raisins,  one  pound  of  suet,  one  pound  of  flour,  six  eggs,  a 
little  good  milk,  some  lemon  peel,  a little  salt.  Boil  it  in  a melon- 
shape  six  hours. 

Brandy  Ppidding. — Line  a mould  with  jar-raisins  stoned,  or 
dried  cherries,  then  with  thin  slices  of  French  roll,  next  to  which 
put  ratafias  or  macaroons  ; then  the  fruit,  rolls,  and  cakes  in  suc- 
cession, until  the  mould  be  full ; sprinkling  in  at  times  two  glasses 
of  brandy.  Beat  four  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  ; put  to  a pint  of 
milk  or  cream,  lightly  sweetened,  half  a nutmeg,  and  the  rind  of 
half  a lemon  finely  grated.  Let  the  liquor  sink  into  the  solid 
part ; then  flour  a cloth,  tie  it  tight  over,  and  boil  one  hour ; keep 
the  mould  the  right  side  up.  Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

Buttermilk  Pudding. — Warm  three  quarts  of  new  milk; 
turn  it  with  a quart  of  buttermilk  ; drain  the  curd  through  a 
sieve ; when  dry  pound  it  in  a marble  mortar,  with  near  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a lemon  boiled  tender,  the  crumb  of  a roll  grated,  a 
nutmeg  grated,  six  bitter  almonds,  four  ounces  of  warm  hutter,  a 
tea-cupful  of  good  cream,  the  yolks  of  five  and  whites  of  three 
eggs,  a glass  of  sweet  wine,  and  ditto  of  brandy. 

When  well  incorporated,  bake  it  in  small  cups  or  bowls  well 
buttered ; if  the  butter  be  not  brown,  use  a salamander ; but  serve 
as  quick  as  possible,  and  with  pudding  sauce. 

Curd  Puddings  or  Puffs. — Turn  two  quarts  of  milk  to 
curd,  press  the  whey  from  it,  rub  through  a sieve,  and  mix  four 
ounces  of  butter,  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  two  spoonfuls  of 
cream,  and  half  a nutmeg,  a small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  two 
spoon  fids  of  white  wine.  Butter  little  cups,  or  small  patty-pans, 
and  fill  them  three  parts.  Orange  flower  water  is  an  ini- 
provement.  Bake  them  with  care.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce  in 
a boat. 

Boiled  Curd  Pudding. — Bub  the  curd  of  two  gallons  of 
milk,  when  drained,  through  a sieve.  Mix  it  with  six  eggs,  a 
little  ci’eam,  two  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water,  half  a nut- 
meg, flour  and  crumbs  of  bread,  each  three  spoonfuls,  currants 
and  raisins  half  a pound  of  each.  Bod  an  hour  in  a thick  well 
floured  cloth. 

Pippin  Pudding. — Coddle  six  pippins  in  vine  leaves  covered 
with  water,  very  gently,  that  the  inside  be  done  without  breaking 
the  skins.  Wlien  soft,  skin,  and  with  a tea-spoon  take  the  pulp 
from  the  core.  Press  it  through  a colander ; add  two  spoonfuls  of 
orange-flower  water,  three  eggs  beaten,  a glass  of  raisin  wine,  a 
pint  of  scalded  cream,  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Lay  a thin 
puli’ paste  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish:  shred  very  thin 
lemon  peel  as  line  as  possible,  and  put  it  into  the  dish ; likewise 
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lemon,  oranpe,  and  citron,  in  small  slices,  but  not  so  thin  as  to  dis- 
solve in  the  baking. 

Yorkshii’e  Pudding. — Mix  five  spoonfuls  of  flour,  ■with  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  three  eggs  'well  beaten.  Butter  the  pan.  When 
quite  brown  by  baking  under  the  meat,  turn  the  other  side  up- 
■wards,  and  brown  that.  It  should  be  made  in  a square  pan,  and 
cut  into  pieces  to  come  to  table.  Set  it  over  a chafing-dish  at  first, 
and  stir  it  some  minutes, 

A quick-made  Padding. — Flour  and  suet,  half  a pound  of 
each,  four  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new  milk,  with  a little  mace 
and  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  raisins,  ditto  of  currants ; 
mix  well,  and  boil  three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  the  cover  of  the 
pot  on.  or  it  will  require  longer. 

Kussian  Seed,  or  Grormd  Rice  Pudding. — Boil  a large 
spoonful  heaped,  of  either,  in  a pint  of  new  milk,  with  lemon  peel 
and  cinnamon.  When  cold,  add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  two  eggs 
well  beaten.  Bake  with  a crust  round  the  dish. 

A Welsh.  Pudding. — Let  half  a i)ound  of  fine  butter  melt 
gently,  beat  with  it  the  yolks  of  eight,  and  whites  of  four  eggs, 
mix  in  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon. 
Put  a paste  into  a dish  for  turning  out,  and  pour  the  above  in,  and 
nicely  bake  it. 

Oxford  Dumplings. — Of  grated  bread  two  ounces,  currants 
and  .«hred  suet  four  ounces  each,  two  large  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a 
great  deal  ot  grated  lemon  peel,  a bit  of  sugar,  and  a little  pimento 
in  fine  powder.  Mix  with  two  eggs  and  a little  milk  into  five 
dumplings,  and  fry  of  a fine  yellow  brown.  Made  with  flour 
instead  of  bread,  but  with  half  the  quantity,  they  are  excellent. 

Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Suet  Dumplings. — Make  as  pudding  (page  114),  and  drop 
into  boiling  water,  or  into  the  boiling  of  beef : or  you  may  boil 
them  in  a cloth. 

Apple,  Currant,  or  Damson  Dumplings,  or  Puddings, 
— Make  as  above,  and  line  a basin  with  the  paste  tolerably  thin  ; 
fill  with  the  fruit,  and  cover  it ; tie  a cloth  over  tight,  and  boil  till 
the  fruit  shall  be  done  enough. 

Yeast,  or  Suffolk  Dumplings.— Make  a very  light  dough 
with  yeast,  as  for  bread,  but  with  milk  instead  of  water,  and  put 
salt.  I^et  it  raise  an  hour  before  the  fire. 

Twenty  minutes  before  you  are  to  serve,  have  ready  a large 
stew-pan  of  boiling  water;  make  the  dough  into  halls,  llie  size  of 
a middling  apple;  throw  them  in,  and  boil  twenty  minutes.  If 
you  doubt  wlien  done  enough,  stick  a clean  fork  into  one,  and  if 
it  come  out  clear,  it  is  done. 

The  way  to  eat  them  is  to  tear  them  apart  on  the  top  with  two 
forks,  for  they  become  heavy  by  their  ow  n steam.  Fat  imme- 
diately with  meat,  or  sugar  and  butter,  or  salt. 

A Charlotte. — Cut  as  many  very  thin  slices  of  white  bread  ns 
will  cover  the  bottom  and  line  the  sides  of  a baking  dish,  but  first 
^b  it  thick  with  butter.  Put  apples,  in  thin  slices,  into  the  disli, 
in  layers,  till  full,  strewing  sugar  between,  and  bits  of  butter.  In 
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the  raeanthne,  soah  as  many  thin  slices  of  breafl  as  •will  cover  the 
■whole,  in  warm  milk,  over  which  lay  a plate,  and  a weight  to  keep 
the  bread  close  on  the  apples.  Bake  slowly  three  hours.  To  a 
middling-sized  dish  use  half  a pound  of  butter  in  the  whole. 

Common  Pancakes. — Make  a light  batter  of  eggs,  flour,  and 
milk.  Fry  in  a small  pan,  in  hot  dripping  or  lard.  Salt,  or  nut- 
meg, and  ginger,  may  be  added. 

Sugar  and  lemon  should  be  served  to  eat  with  them.  Or,  when 
eggs  are  scai-ce,  make  the  batter  with  flour,  and  small  beer,  ginger, 
&e.,  or  clean  snow,  with  floui*,  and  a very  little  milk,  will  serve  as 
well  as  egg. 

Fine  Pancakes,  fried  without  Butter  or  Lard.— Beat 
six  fresh  eggs  extremely  well,  and  mix,  M'hen  strained,  with  a pint 
of  cream,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a glass  of  wine,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  almost  as  thick  as  ordi- 
nary pancake  batter,  but  not  quite.  Heat  the  frying-pan  tolerably 
hot,  wipe  it  with  a clean  cloth ; then  pour  in  the  batter,  to  make 
thin  pancakes. 

Pancakes  of  Rice. — Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  to  a jelly  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water  ; -n-hen  cold,  mix  it  with  a pint  of  cream, 
eight  eggs,  a bit  of  salt  and  nutmeg  : stir  in  eight  ounces  of  butter 
just  warmed,  and  add  as  much  flour  as  will  make  the  batter  thick 
enough.  Fry  in  as  little  lard  or  dripping  as  possible. 

Irish  Pancakes. — Beat  eight  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs, 
strain  them  into  a pint  of  cream,  put  a grated  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to 
your  taste ; set  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  on  the  fire,  stir  it,  and 
as  it  warms  pour  it  to  the  cream,  which  should  be  warm  when  the 
eggs  are  put  to  it : then  mix  smooth  almost  half  a pint  of  flour. 
Fry  the  pancakes  very  thin;  the  first  with  a bit  of  butter,  but  not 
the  others. 

Serve  several,  one  on  another. 

New  England  Pancakes. — Mix  a pint  of  cream,  five 
spoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  seven  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs, 
and  a very  little  salt  ; fry  them  very  thin  in  fresh  butter,  and 
between  each  strew  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Send  up  six  or  eight 
at  once. 

Fritters. — Make  them  of  any  of  the  batters  directed  for  pan- 
cakes, by  dropping  a small  quantity  into  the  pan ; or  make  the 
plainer  sort,  and  put  pared  apple  sliced  and  cored  into  the  batter, 
and  fry  some  of  it  with  each  slice.  Currants  or  sliced  lemon  as 
thin  as  paper,  make  an  agreeable  change.  Fritters  for  company 
should  be  served  on  a folded  napkin  in  the  dish.  Any  sort  of 
sweetmeat  or  ripe  fruit  may  be  made  into  fritters. 

Spanish  Fritters. — Cut  the  crumb  of  a French  roll  into 
lengths,  as  thick  as  your  finger,  in  what  shape  you  will.  Soak  in 
some  cream,  nutmeg,  sugar,  pounded  cinnamon,  and  an  egg.  AVhen 
well  soaked,  fry  of  a nice  brown,  and  serve  with  butter,  wine, 
and  sugar  sauce. 

Potato  Fritters.— Boil  two  large  potatoes,  scrape  them  fine: 
beat  four  yolks  and  three  whites  of  eggs,  and  add  to  the  above 
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one  large  spoonful  of  cream,  another  of  sweet  wine,  a squeeze  of 
lemon,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Beat  this  batter  half  an  hour  at  least. 
It  win  be  extremely  light.  Put  a good  quantity  of  fine  lard  in  a 
stew-pan,  and  drop  a spoonful  of  the  batter  at  a time  into  it. 
Fry  them  : and  serve  as  a sauce  a glass  of  white  wine,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  one  dessert-spoonful  of  peach  leaf  or  almond 
water,  and  some  white  sugar  warmed  together,  not  to  be  served 
in  the  dish. 

Another  way. — Shce  potatoes  thin,  dip  them  in  a fine  batter, 
and  fry  them.  Serve  with  white  sugar  sifted  over  them.  Lemon 
peel,  and  a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water  should  be  added  to 
the  butter. 

Bockings. — Mix  three  ounces  of  buck-wheat  flour  with  a tea- 
cupful  of  wann  milk,  and  a spoonful  of  yeast ; let  it  rise  before 
the  fire  about  an  hour ; then  mix  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  as 
much  milk  as  will  make  the  batter  the  usual  thickness  for  pan- 
cakes, and  fry  them  the  same. 

PASTRY. — Rich  Puflf  Paste. — Puffs  may  be  made  of  any 
sort  of  fruit,  but  it  should  be  prepared  first  with  sugar. 

Weigh  any  quantity  of  butter  with  as  much  fine  flour  as  you 
judge  necessarj' ; mix  a httle  of  the  former  witli  the  latter,  and 
w et  with  as  little  water  as  will  make  it  into  a stiff  paste.  Poll  it 
out,  and  put  all  the  butter  over  it  in  slices,  turn  in  the  ends,  and 
roll  it  thin ; do  this  twice,  and  touch  it  no  more  than  can  be 
avoided.  The  butter  may  be  added  at  twice ; and  to  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  make  paste  it  may  be  better  to 
do  so. 

A quicker  oven  than  for  a short  crust. 

A less  rich  Paste.— Weigh  a pound  of  flour,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  rub  them  together,  and  mix  into  a paste  with 
a little  water,  and  an  egg  well  beaten — of  the  former  as  little  as 
■ will  .sufiice,  or  the  paste  will  be  tough.  Poll,  and  fold  it  three  or 
; four  times. 

Pub  extremely  fine  in  one  pound  of  dried  flour,  six  ounces  of 
butter,  and  a spoonful  of  white  sugar  ; work  up  the  whole  into  a 
istiff  paste  with  as  little  hot  water  as  possible. 

Crust  for  Venison  Pasty.— To  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fine 
Pour  u.se  two  pounds  and  a half  of  butter,  and  four  eggs ; mix  into 
paste  with  warm  water,  and  work  it  smooth  and  to  a good  con- 
•sistence.  Put  a paste  round  the  inside,  but  not  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  let  the  cover  be  pretty  thick,  to  bear  the  long  con- 
tinuance in  the  oven. 

Rice  Paste  for  Sweets. — Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ground 
.'rice  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  ; strain  from  it  all  the  mois- 
*Cure  as  well  as  you  can  ; beat  it  in  a mortar  with  half  an  ounce  of 
outter.  and  one  egg  well  beaten,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent 
t ?aste  for  tarts,  <fee. 

' Rich  Paste  for  relishing  things.— Clean,  and  put  some 
race,  with  an  onion  and  a little  water  and  milk,  or  milk  only,  into 
i k , saucepan,  and  simmer  till  it  swell.  J’ut  seasoned  chops  into  a 
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disli,  and  cover  it  with  the  rice  ; by  the  addition  of  an  egg  the 
rice  will  adhere  better. 

Kabbits  fricasseed,  and  covered  thus,  are  very  good. 

Potato  Paste. — Pound  boiled  potatoes  very  fine,  and  add, 
while  warm,  a sufficiency  of  butter  to  make  the  mash  hold  to- 
gether, or  you  may  mix  with  it  an  egg  ; then,  before  it  gets  cold, 
flour  the  board  pretty  well  to  prevent  it  from  sticking,  and  roll  it 
to  the  thickness  wanted. 

If  it  has  become  quite  cold  before  it  be  put  on  the  dish,  it  will 
be  apt  to  ci’ack. 

Raised  Crusts  for  Custards  or  Fruit.— Put  four  ounces 
of  butter  into  a saucepan  with  water,  and  when  it  boils  pour  it 
into  as  much  flour  as  you  choose  ; knead  and  beat  it  till  smooth  ; 
cover  it,  as  at  page  108.  Raise  it ; and  if  for  custard,  put  a paper 
within  to  keep  out  the  sides  till  half  done,  then  fill  with  a cold 
mixture  of  milk,  egg,  sugar,  and  add  a little  peach  v'ater,  lemon 
peel,  or  nutmeg.  By  cold  is  meant  that  the  egg  is  not  to  be 
warmed,  but  the  milk  should  bo  warmed  by  itself— not  to  spoil 
the  crust. 

The  above  butter  will  make  a great  deal  of  raised  crust,  which 
must  not  be  rich,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent  the  sides  from 
falling. 

Excellent  Short  Crusts. — Take  two  ounces  of  fine  white 
sugar,  pounded  and  sifted,  quite  dry,  then  mix  it  with  a pound  of 
Hour  well  dried ; rub  into  it  three  ounces  of  butter  so  fine  as  not 
to  be  seen — into  some  cream  put  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten, 
and  mix  the  above  into  a smooth  paste ; roll  it  thin,  and  bake  it  in 
a moderate  oven. 

Another. — Mix  with  a pound  of  fine  flour  dried,  an  ouqce  of 
sugar  pounded  and  sifted ; then  crumble  three  ounces  of  butter  in 
it  till  it  looks  all  like  flour,  and  with  a gill  of  boiling  cream  work 
it  up  to  a fine  paste. 

Another,  not  sweet  but  rich. — Rub  six  ounces  of  butter 
in  eight  ounces  of  fine  flour  ; mix  into  a stiffish  paste,  with  as  little 
water  as  possible  ; beat  it  well,  and  roll  it  thin.  This,  as  well  as 
the  former,  is  fit  for  tarts  of  fresh  or  preserved  fridts.  Bake  in  a • 
moderate  oven. 

A very  fine  Crust  for  Orange  Cheesecakes,  or  Sweet- 
meats, when  to  be  particularly  nice. — Dry  a pound  of  fine 
flour,  mix  with  it  three  ounces  of  refined  sugar ; then  work  half  a 
pound  of  butter  with  your  hand  till  it  come  to  froth ; put  the 
flour  into  it  by  degrees,  and  work  into  it,  well  beaten  and  strained, 
the  yolks  of  three,  and  whites  of  two  eggs.  _ If  too  limber,  put 
some  flour  aud  sugar  to  make  it  fit  to  roll.  Line  your  patty-pans, 
and  fill.  A little  above  fifteen  minutes  will  bake  them.  Against 
they  come  out,  have  ready  some  refined  sugar  beat  up  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  as  thick  as  you  can ; ice  them  all  over, 
set  them  in  the  oven  to  harden,  and  serve  cold.  Use  fresh 
butter. 

Salt  butter  will  make  a very  fine  flaky  crust;  but  if  for  nuEce. 
pies,  or  gny  sweet  things,  should  be  washed, 
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Observations  on  Pastry. — An  adept  in  pastry  never  leaves 
any  part  of  it  adhering  to  the  board  or  dish  used  in  malting.  It 
is  best  when  rolled  on  marble,  or  a very  large  slate.  In  very  hot 
weather  the  butter  should  be  put  into  cold  water  to  keep  it  as  firm 
as  possible,  and  if  made  early  in  the  morning,  and  preserved  from 
the  air  until  it  is  to  be  baked,  the  cook  will  find  it  much  better. 

. A good  hand  at  pastry  will  use  much  less  butter,  and  produce 
lighter  crust  than  others.  Salt  butter,  if  very  good  and  well 
■ washed,  makes  a fine  flaky  crust. 

Remarks  on  Using  Preserved  Fruits  in  Pastry. — Pre- 
•served  fruits  should  not  be  baked  long;  those  that  have  been 
done  with  their  full  proportion  of  sugar,  need  no  baking ; the 
crust  should  be  baked  in  a tin  shape,  and  the  fruit  be  afterwards 
.added ; or  it  may  be  put  into  a small  dish,  or  tart-pans,  and  the 
.covers  be  baked  on  a tin  cut  out  according  to  your  taste. 

Apple  Pie.— Pare  and  core  the  fruit,  having  wiped  the  out- 
•side,  which,  with  the  cores,  boil  with  a little  water  till  it  tastes 
H'well ; strain,  and  put  a httle  sugar  and  a bit  of  bruised  cinnamon, 
^nd  simmer  again.  In  the  meantime  place  the  apples  in  a dish,  a 
Tpaste  being  put  round  the  edge ; when  one  layer  is  in,  sprinkle 
.half  the  sugar,  and  shred  lemon  peel,  and  squeeze  some  juice,  or  a 
.glass  of  cyder  if  the  apples  have  lost  their  spirit ; put  in  the  rest 
of  the  apples,  sugar,  and  the  liquor  that  j'ou  have  boiled.  Cover 
■with  paste.  You  may  add  some  butter  when  cut,  if  eaten  hot,  or 
■put  quince-marmalade,  orange-paste,  or  cloves,  to  flavour. 

Hot  Apple  Pie. — Make  with  the  fruit,  sugar,  and  a clove, 
•and  put  a bit  of  butter  in  when  cut  open. 

Cher^  Pie  should  have  a mixture  of  other  fruit, — cui’rants  or 
.-raspberries,  or  both. 

Currant  Pie,  with  or  without  raspberries. 

Mince  Pie. — Of  scraped  beef  free  from  skin  and  strings,  weigh 
two  pounds,  four  pounds  of  suet  picked  and  chopped,  then  add 
/ -six  pounds  of  currants  nicely  cleaned  and  perfectly  dry,  three 
Toound.s  of  chopped  apples,  the  peel  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  a 
oint  of  sweet  wine,  a nutmeg,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves, 

I ditto  mace,  ditto  pimento,  in  finest  powder;  press  the  whole  into 
i deep  pan  when  well  mixed,  and  keep  it  covered  in  a dry  cool 
place. 

; Half  the  quantity  is  enough,  unless  for  a very  large  family. 

, Have  citron,  orange,  and  lemon  peel  ready,  and  put  some  of 
■ fiach  in  the  pies  when  made. 


Mince  Pies  without  Meat.  — Of  best  apples  six  pounds, 
oared,  cored,  and  minced;  of  fresh  suet  and  raisins  stoned,  each 
.hree  pound.s,  both  likewise  minced:  to  these  adil  of  mace  and 


i-rinnamon  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each,  and  eight  cloves,  in  finest 
rxjwder,  three  pound.s  of  the  finest  powdered  sugar,  tlirce  quarters 
' jfan  ounce  of  .salt,  the  rinds  of  fourand  juice  of  two  lemons,  half  a 
■lint  of  port,  the  same  of  brandy.  Mix  well  and  put  into  a deep 
>an. 


Have  ready  washed  and  dried  four  pounds  of  currants,  and  add 
X.3  you  make  the  xiies,  with  candied  fruit. 
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Lemon  Mince  Pies. — Squeeze  a lai’ge  lemon,  boil  tlie  out- 
side \ ill  tender  enough  to  beat  to  a mash,  add  to  it  three  large 
apples  chopped,  and  four  ounces  of  suet,  half  a pound  of  currants, 
four  ounces  of  sugar ; put  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  and  candied  fruit 
as  for  other  pies.  Make  a short  crust,  and  fill  the  patty-pans  as 
usual. 

Egg  Mince  Pies. — Boil  six  eggs  hard,  shred  them  small ; 
shred  double  the  quantity  of  suet ; then  put  currants  washed  and 

f»icked  one  pound,  or  more,  if  the  eggs  were  large;  the  peel  of  one 
emon  shred  very  fine,  and  the  juice,  six  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine, 
mace,  nutmeg,  sugar,  a very  little  salt : orange,  lemon,  and  citron, 
candied.  Make  a light  paste  for  them. 

Cui'rant  and  Raspberry. — For  a tart,  line  the  dish,  put 
sugar  and  fruit,  lay  bars  across,  and  bake. 

Light  Paste  for  Tarts  and  Cheesecakes.— Beat  the  white 
of  an  egg  to  a strong  froth  ; then  mix  with  it  as  much  water  as 
will  make  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  fiour  into  a very  stiff 
paste  ; roll  it  very  thin,  then  lay  the  tlxird  part  of  half  a pound  of 
butter  upon  it  in  little  bits  ; dredge  it  with  some  flour  left 
out  at  first,  and  I’oll  it  up  tight.  Boll  it  out  again,  and  put 
the  same  proportion  of  butter ; and  so  proceed  till  all  be  worked 
up. 

Icing  for  Tarts. — Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  melted 
butter  well  together,  \A  ash  the  tarts  with  a featlier,  and  sift  sugar 
over  as  you  put  them  in  the  oven.  Or  beat  white  of  egg,  wash  the 
paste,  and  sift  wdiite  sugar. 

Pippin  Tarts. — Pare  in  two  Seville  or  China  oranges,  bod 
the  peel  tender,  and  shred  it  fine ; pare  and  core  twenty  apples, 
put  them  in  a stew-pan,  and  as  little  water  as  possible  : when  half 
done,  add  half  a pound  of  sugar,  the  orange  peel  and  juice  ; boil 
till  pretty  thick.  When  cold,  put  it  in  a shallow  dish,  or  patty- 
,pans  lined  with  paste,  to  tuim  out,  and  be  eaten  cold. 

Prune  Tart. — Give  prunes  a scald,  take  out  the  stones  and 
break  them  ^ put  the  kernels  into  a little  cranberry  juice,  with  the 
prunes  and  sugar ; simmer ; and,  when  cold,  make  a tart  of  the 
sweetmeat. 

Orange  Tart. — Squeeze,  pulp,  and  boil  two  Seville  oranges 
tender,  weigh  them,  and  double  of  sugar;  beat  both  together  to 
a paste,  and  then  add  the  juice  and  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  the  size 
of  a walnut  of  fresh  butter,  and  beat  together.  Choose  a very 
shallow  dish,  line  it  with  a light  puff  crust,  and  lay  the  paste  of 
orange  in  it.  You  may  ice  it. 

Codlin  Tart. — Scald  the  fruit  as  will  be  directed  under  that 
article:  when  ready  take  off  the  thin  skin,  and  lay  them  whole  in 
a dish,  put  a little  of  the  water  the  apples  were  boiled  in  at  bottom, 
strew  them  over  with  lump  sugar  or  fine  Lisbon  ; when  cold,  put  a 
paste  round  the  edges  and  over  the  tart. 

You  may  wet  it  with  white  of  egg,  and  strew  sugar  over,  which 
looks  very  well : or  cut  the  lid  in  quarters,  without  touching  the 
paste  on  the  edge  of  the  dish : and  either  put  the  broad  end 
downwards,  and  make  the  point  stand  up,  or  remove  the  lid 
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: altogether.  Pour  a good  custard  over  it  when  cold,  and  sift  sugar 
over. 

Or,  line  the  bottom  of  a shallow  dish  with  paste,  lay  the  apples 
: in  it.  sweeten,  and  lay  little  twists  of  paste  over  in  bars. 

Rhubarb  Tart. — Cut  the  stalks  in  lengths  of  four  or  five 
; inches,  and  take  ofl'  the  thin  skin.  If  you  have  a hot  hearth,  lay 

■ them  in  a dish,  and  put  over  a thin  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  cover 
' with  another  dish,  and  let  it  simmer  very  slowly  an  hour  ; or  do 
; them  in  a block-tin  saucepan. 

When  cold,  make  into  a tart,  as  codlin.  When  tender,  the 
i baking  the  crust  will  be  sufficient. 

Raspberry  Tart  with  Cream. — Poll  out  some  thin  puff 
; paste,  and  lay  it  in  a patty-pan  of  what  size  you  choose  ; put  in 
: raspberries ; strew  over  them  fine  sugar ; cover  with  a thin  lid,  and 
: then  bake.  Cut  it  open,  and  have  ready  the  following  mLvture 
warm : half  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  a httle  sugar;  and  when  this  is  added  to  the  tart,  re- 
:turn  it  to  the  oven  for  five  or  six  minutes. 

Orange  Tart. — Line  a tart-pan  with  thin  puff  paste ; put 
into  it  orange  marmalade  that  is  made  with  apple  jelly ; lay 
bars  of  paste,  or  a cz’oquant  cover  over,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven. 

Fried  Patties. — Mince  a bit  of  cold  veal,  and  six  oysters, 
mixed  with  a few  crumbs  of  bread,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  a 

■ verv  small  bit  of  lemon  peel — add  the  liquor  of  the  oysters  ; warm 

:all  in  a tosser,  but  do  not  boil ; let  it  cool ; have  ready  a good 
puff  paste,  roll  thin,  and  cut  it  in  round  or  square  bits  ; put  some 
of  the  above  between  two  of  them,  twist  the  edges  to  keep  in  the 
-gravy,  and  fry  them  of  a fine  brown.  • 

Til  is  is  a very  good  thing ; and  baked,  is  a fashionable  dish. 

Wash  all  patties  over  with  egg  before  baking. 

Oyster  Patties. — Put  a fine  puff  paste  into  small  patty-pans, 
’.and  cover  with  paste,  with  a bit  of  bread  in  each  ; and  against 
they  are  baked  have  ready  the  following  to  fill  with,  taking  out 
the  bread.  Take  off  the  beards  of  the  oysters,  cut  the  other  parts 
into  small  bits,  put  them  in  a small  tosser,  with  a grate  of  nutmeg, 
the  least  white  pepper,  and  salt,  a morsel  of  lemon  peel,  cut  so 
•small  that  you  can  scarcely  see  it,  a very  little  cream,  and  a little 
of  the  oyster  liquor.  Simmer  for  a few  minutes  before  you  fill. 

Observe  always  to  put  a bit  of  crust  into  patties,  to  keep  them 
hollow  wliile  baking. 

Oyster  Patties,  or  Small  Pies.— As  you  open  the  oysters 
separate  tlicrn  from  the  liquor,  vhich  strain;  parboil  them,  after 
taking  off  the  beards.  Parboil  sweetbreads,  and  <iutting  tliem  in 
slice.-t,  lay  them  and  tlic  oy.sters  in  layers,  season  very  lightly  with 
salt,  pepper  and  rnaee.  Then  put  half  a teacup  of  liquor,  and  the 
sar.-ic  of  gravy.  Hake  in  a slow  oven  ; and  before  you  serve,  put 
a teacup  of  cream,  a httle  more  oyster  lifiuoi’,  and  a cup  of  white 
gravy,  all  waiuned,  l)ut  not  boiled.  If  for  i)altics,  the  oysters 
should  be  cut  in  small  dice,  gently  stewed,  and  seasoned  as  above, 
and  put  into  the  paste  when  ready  for  tabh' 
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Lobster  Patties. — INrakc  with  the  same  seasoning,  a little 
cream,  and  the  smallest  bit  of  butter. 

Podovies,  or  Beef  Patties. — Shred  underdone  dressed  beef 
with  a little  fat,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  shalot  or 
onion.  Make  a plain  ])aste,  roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  in  shape  like  an 
apple  pufl',  till  it  ndth  the  mince,  pinch  the  edges,  and  fry  them  of 
a nice  brown.  The  paste  should  be  made  with  a small  quantity  of 
butter,  egg,  and  milk. 

V eal  Patties. — Mince  some  veal  that  is  not  quite  done  with  a 
little  parsley,  lemon  peel,  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a bit  of  salt ; add 
a little  cream,  and  gravy  just  to  moisten  the  meat ; and  if  you  have 
any  ham  scrape  a little,  and  add  to  it.  Do  not  warm  it  till  the 
patties  are  baked. 

Turkey  Patties. — Mince  some  of  the  white  part,  and  with 
grated  lemon,  nutmeg,  salt,  a very  little  white  pepper,  ci’cam, 
and  a very  little  bit  of  butter  warmed,  fill  the  patties. 

Sweet  Patties. — Clioj)  the  meat  of  a boiled  calf’s  foot,  of 
which  you  use  tlie  liquor  for  jelly,  with  two  apples,  one  ounce  of 
orange  and  lemon  peel  candied,  and  some  fresh  peel  and  juice  ; mis 
with  t hem  half  a nutmeg  grated,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a spoonful  of 
brandy,  and  four  ounces  of  currants  washed  and  dried. 

Bake  in  small  patty-pans. 

Patties  resembling  Mince  Pies.— Chop  the  kidney  and  fat 
of  cold  veal,  apple,  orange,  and  lemon  peel  candied,  and  fresh  cur- 
rants, a little  n ine,  two  or  three  cloves,  a little  brandy,  and  a bit 
of  sugar.  Bake  as  before. 

Apple  Puffs. — Pare  the  fruit,  and  either  stew  them  in  a stone 
jar  on  a hot  hearth,  or  bake  them.  When  cold,  mix  the  pulp  of 
the  apple  with  sugar  and  lemon  peel  shred  fine,  taking  as  little  of 
the  apple  juice  as  you  can.  Bake  them  in  thin  paste,  in  a quick 
oven  : a quarter  of  an  hour  will  do  them,  v hen  small.  Orange,  or 
quince  marmalade,  is  a great  improvement.  Cinnamon  pounded, 
or  orange-liower  water,  in  change. 

Lemon  Puffs. — Beat  and  sift  a pound  and  a quarter  of  double 
refined  sugar  ; grate  the  rind  of  two  large  lemons,  and  mix  it  well 
with  the  sugar ; then  beat  the  whites  of  three  new-laid  eggs  a 
great  while,  add  them  to  the  sugar  and  peel,  and  beat  it  for  an 
hour  ; make  it  up  in  any  shape  you  please,  and  bake  it  on  paper 
put  on  tin  plates,  in  a moderate  oven.  Do  not  remove  the  paper 
till  cold.  Oiling  the  paper  will  make  it  come  off  with  case. 

Cheese  Puffs. — Cream  cheese-curd  from  the  whey,  and  beat 
half  a pint  basin  of  it  fine  in  a mortar,  with  a spoonful  and  a half 
of  flour,  three  eggs,  but  only  one  white,  a spoonful  of  orange-flower 
water,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  make  it  pretty  sweet. 
Lay  a little  of  this  paste,  in  small  very  round  cakes,  on  a tin  plate. 
If  the  oven  is  hot,  a quarter  of  an  hour  will  bake  them.  Serve 
with  pudding  sauce. 

Excellent  Light  Puffs. — Mix  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a little 
gi’ated  lemon  peel,  some  nutmeg,  half  a spoonful  of  brandy,  a little 
loaf  sugar,  and  one  egg ; then  fry  it  enough,  but  not  brown ; 
beat  it  in  a mortar  with  five  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  : put  a 
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Quantitj'  of  lard  in  a frving-pan,  and  when  quite  hot  drop  a 
uessert-spoouful  of  batter  at  a time:  turn  as  thej"  brown.  Servo 
them  immediately  with  sweet  sauce. 

To  prepare  Venison  for  Pasty. — Take  the  bones  out,  then 
season  and  beat  the  meat,  lay  it  into  a stone  jar  in  large  pieces, 
pour  upon  it  some  plain  drawn-beef  gmvy,  but  not  a strong  one ; 
lay  the  bones  on  the  top,  then  set  the  jar  in  a water-bath,  that  is, 
a saucepan  of  water  over  the  fire,  simmer  three  or  four  hours — 
then  leave  it  in  a cold  place  till  next  day.  Eemovethe  cake  of  fat, 
lay  the  meat  in  handsome  pieces  on  the  dish ; if  not  sufficiently 
seasoned,  add  more  pepper,  salt,  or  pimento,  as  necessary.  Put 
some  of  the  gravy,  and  keep  the  ri^iainder  for  the  time  of  serving. 
If  the  venison  be  thus  prepared,  it  will  not  require  so  much  time 
to  bake,  or  such  a very  thick  crust  as  is  usual,  and  by  which  the 
imder  part  is  seldom  done  through. 

Venison  Pasty. — A shoulder  boned  makes  a good  pasty,  but 
it  must  be  beaten  and  seasoned,  and  the  want  of  fat  supplied  by 
that  of  a fine  well-hung  loin  of  mutton,  steeped  twenty-four  hours 
in  equal  parts  of  rape,  vinegar  and  port.  The  shoulder  being 
sinen-y,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  rub  it  well  with  sugar  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  when  to  be  used,  wipe  it  perfectly  clean  from  it, 
and  the  wine. 

A mistake  used  to  prevail,  that  venison  could  not  be  baked  too 
much ; but,  as  above  directed,  three  or  four  hours  in  a slow  oven 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  it  tender,  and  the  flavour  will  be 
preserved.  Either  in  a shoulder  or  side,  the  meat  must  be  cut  in 
pieces,  and  laid  with  fat  between,  that  it  may  be  proportioned  to 
each  person  without  breaking  up  the  pasty  to  find  it.  Lay  some 
pepper  and  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  some  butter ; then 
the  meat  nicely  packed,  that  it  may  be  sufficiently  done,  but  not 
lie  hollow  to  harden  at  the  edges. 

The  venison  bones  should  be  boiled  with  some  fine  old  mutton 
— of  this  gravy  put  half  a pint  cold  into  the  dish,  then  lay  butter 
on  the  venison,  and  cover  as  well  as  line  the  sides  with  a thick 
crust,  but  do  not  put  one  under  the  meat.  Keep  the  remainder 
of  the  gravy  till  the  pasty  comes  from  the  oven  ; put  it  into  the 
middle  by  a funnel,  quite  hot,  and  shake  the  dish  to  mix  well.  It 
should  be  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 

To  make  a Pasty  of  Beef  or  Mutton,  to  eat  as  well 
as  Venison. — Bone  a small  rump  or  a piece  of  sirloin  of  beef,  or 
a fat  loin  of  mutton,  after  hanging  several  days.  Beat  it  very  well 
with  a rolling-pin  ; then  rub  ten  pounds  of  meat  with  four  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  pour  over  it  a glass  of  port,  and  the  same  of  vinegar, 
ly.t  it  lie  five  days  and  nights ; wash  and  wij>e  the  meat  very  dry, 
and  sf-a-son  it  very  high  with  the  best  Jamaica  pepper,  nutmeg, 
and  .salt.  I.,ay  it  in  your  dish,  and  to  ten  pounds  put  about  a 
pound  of  butter,  spreading  it  over  the  meat.  Put  a crust  round 
the  edges,  and  cover  with  a thick  one,  or  it  will  be  overdone  be- 
fore the  meat  be  soaked.  It  n.u.st  be  done  in  a slow  ov<m. 

He-,  the  bones  in  a pan  in  the  oven,  with  no  more  water  than 
will  cover  them,  and  one  glass  of  port,  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
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that  you  may  have  a little  rich  gravy  tq  add  to  the  paste  when 
drawn. 

Note. — Sugar  gives  a greater  shortness,  and  better  flavour  to  meats  than 
salt,  too  great  a quantity  of  which  hardens,  and  it  is  quite  as  great  a pre- 
servative. 

Potato  Pasty.  — Boil,  peel,  and  mash  potatoes  as  fine  as 
possible,  mix  them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a good  hit  of  butter. 
Make  a paste ; roll  it  out  thin  like  a large  puflf,  and  put  in  the 
potato  : fold  over  one  half,  pinching  the  edges.  Bake  in  a mode- 
rate oven. 

Cheap  and  Excellent  Custards.— Boil  three  pints  of  new 
milk,  with  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  a bit  of  cinnamon,  two  or  three 
bay  leaves,  and  sweeten  it.  Meanwhile  rub  down  smooth  a 
large  spoonful  of  rice  fiour  into  a cup  of  cold  milk,  and  mix  with 
it  two  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten.  Take  a basin  of  the  boiling 
milk,  and  mix  with  the  cold,  and  then  pour  that  to  the  boiling ; 
stirring  it  one  way  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  is  just  going  to 
boil  up  ; then  pour  it  into  a pan,  and  stir  it  some  time ; add  a 
large  spoonful  of  peach  water,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  or  a 
little  ratafia.  Marbles  boiled  in  custard  or  anything  likely  to 
burn,  will,  by  shaking  them  in  the  sauce-pan,  prevent  it  from 
catching. 

Rich  Custards. — Boil  a pint  of  milk  with  lemon  peel  and 
cinnamon ; mix  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  well 
beaten  ; when  the  milk  tastes  of  the  seasoning,  sweeten  it  enough 
for  the  whole;  pour  it  into  the  cream,  stirring  it  well ; then  give 
the  custard  a simmer  till  of  a proper  thickness.  Do  not  let  it 
boil ; stir  the  whole  time  one  way ; season  as  above.  If  to 
be  extremely  rich,  put  no  milk,  but  a quart  of  cream  to  the 
eggs. 

Baked  Custard.— Boil  one  pint  of  cream  and  half  a pint 
of  milk,  with  mace,  cinnamon,  and  lemon  peel,  a little  of  each. 
When  cold,  mi.x  the  yolks  of  three  eggs ; sweeten  and  make  your 
cups  or  paste  nearly  full.  Bake  them  ten  minutes. 

Lemon  Custards. — Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  till  they  are 
as  white  as  milk  : then  ijut  to  them  a pint  of  boiling  water,  the 
rinds  of  two  lemons  grated,  and  the  juice  sweetened  to  your  taste. 
Stir  it  on  the  fire  till  thick  enough ; then  add  a large  glass  of  rich 
wine,  and  half  a glass  of  brandy  ; give  the  whole  one  scald,  and 
put  it  in  cups,  to  be  eaten  cold. 

Almond  Custard. — Blanch  and  beat  four  ounces  of  almonds 
fine  with  a spoonful  of  water ; then  beat  a pint  of  cream  with  two 
spoonf^uls  of  rose  water,  and  put  them  to  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  it  pretty  sweet ; then  add  the 
almonds ; stir  it  all  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is  of  a proper  thick- 
ness ; but  do  not  boil.  Pour  it  into  cups. 

Cheesecakes. — Strain  the  w^hey  from  the  curd  of  two  quarts 
of  milk  ; w'hen  rather  dry,  crumble  it  through  a coarse  sieve,  and 
mix  with  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one  ounce  of  pounded  blanched 
almonds,  a little  orange-flower  water,  half  a glass  of  raisin  wine,  a 
grated  biscuit,  four  ounces  of  currants,  some  nutmeg,  and  ciuna- 
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'mon  in  fine  po’n'der,  and  beat  all  the  above  with  three  eggs,  and 
hall*  a pint  of  cream,  till  quite  light ; then  fill  the  patty-pans  three 
.parts  lull. 

. A Plainer  Sort. — Timi  three  quarts  of  milk  to  curd,  break 
it  and  drain  the  whey  ; when  dry,  break  it  up  in  a pan,  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  till  perfectl}'  smooth  ; put  to  it  a pint  and  a half 
of  thin  cream,  or  good  mUk,  and  add  sugar,  cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
.and  three  ounces  of  currants. 

Cheesecakes,  another  way. — Mix  the  curd  of  three  quarts 
:of  mdk,  a pound  of  currants,  twelve  ounces  of  Lisbon  sugar,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  ditto  of  nutmeg,  the  peel  of 
one  lemon  chopped  so  fine  that  it  becomes  a paste,  the  yolks  of 
■einht  and  whites  of  six  eggs,  a pint  of  scalded  cream,  and  a glass 
of  brandj'.  Put  a hght  thin  puff  paste  in  the  patty-pans,  and 
:three  parts  fill  them. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes.  — Mix  four  ounces  of  sifted  lump 
sgngar,  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  gently  melt  it ; then  add 
the  yolks  of  two  and  the  white  of  one  egg,  the  rind  of  three 
lemons  shred  fine,  and  the  juice  of  one  and  a half,  with  one  Savoy 
biscuit,  some  blanched  almonds  pounded,  and  three  spoonfuls  of 
brandy ; mix  well : put  in  paste  made  as  follows  : — Eight  ounces 
of  flour,  six  ounces  of  butter,  two-thirds  of  which  mix  with  the 
iflour  first,  then  wet  it  with  six  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  roll  the  re- 
nnainder  in. 

Another  way. — Boil  two  fine  lai’ge  lemons,  or  three  small 
ones,  and  after  squeezing,  pound  them  well  together  in  a mortar, 
nvith  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  eight 
ounces  of  fresh  butter. 

Fill  the  patty-pans  half  full. 

Orange  Cheesecakes  are  done  the  same  way,  only  you  must  boil 
the  peel  in  two  or  three  waters  to  take  out  the  bitterness,  or  make 
them  of  orange  marmalade  well  beaten  in  a mortar. 

Orange  Cheesecakes.  — When  }'ou  have  blanched  half  a 
pound  of  almonds,  beat  them  very  fine  with  orange-flower  water, 
and  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  a pound  of  but- 
ter that  has  been  melted  carefidly  without  oiling,  and  which  must 
be  nearly  cold  before  you  use  it ; then  beat  the  yolks  of  ten,  and 
whites  of  four  eggs  ; pound  two  candied  oranges,  and  a fresh  one 
with  the  bittcrne.ss  boiled  out,  in  a mortar  till  as  tender  as  mar- 
malade, without  any  lumps  ; and  beat  the  whole  together  and  put 
into  patty-pans. 

Pot?,to  Cheesecakes. — Boil  six  ounces  of  potatoes,  and  four 
ounces  of  lemon  peel ; beat  the  latter  in  a marble  mortar  with 
four  ounces  of  sugar:  then  add  the  potatoes,  beaten,  and  four 
■ ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a little  cream.  Wlicn  well  mixed,  let 
it  stand  to  grow  cold.  Put  crust  in  pntly-i)ans,  ami  rather  more 
than  half  fill  tliern.  Bake  in  a fpiifk  oven  half  an  hour,  sifting 
^ome  doTible-refined  sugar  on  them  when  going  to  the  oven. — 
fhi.s  quantity  ■.ill  make  a dozen. 

Almond  Chce.secakcs.— Blanch  and  pound  four  ounces  of 
■sweet  almonds,  and  a few  bitter,  with  a spoonful  of  water;  then 
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acid  four  ounces  of  sugar  pounded,  a spoonful  of  cream,  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  weU  beaten  ; mix  all  as  quick  as  possible  : put 
into  very  small  patty-pans,  and  bake  in  a pretty  warm  oven  under 
twenty  minutes. 

Another  way.— Blanch  and  pound  four  ounces  of  almonds, 
■with  a little  orange-flower,  or  rose  water ; then  stir  in  the  yolks  of 
six  and  whites  of  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  five  ounces  of  butter 
warmed,  the  peel  of  a lemon  grated,  and  a little  of  the  juice : 
sweeten  -with  fine  Lisbon  sugar.  When  well  mixed,  bake  in  a 
delicate  paste,  in  small  pans. 

Another  way. — Press  the  whey  from  as  much  curd  as  wiU 
make  two  dozen  small  ones  : then  put  it  on  the  back  of  a sieve, 
and  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter  rub  it  through  with  the  back  of 
a spoon  ; put  to  it  six  yolks,  and  three  whites  of  eggs,  and  a few 
bitter  almonds  pounded  with  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  the  curd 
properly  sweet:  mix  with  it  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated,  and  a 
glass  of  brandy.  Put  a pulF  paste  into  the  pans,  and  ten  minutes 
will  bake  them. 

Dough  Nuts. — Bub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a 
pound  of  flour,  then  add  six  ounces  of  sugar,  thi’ee  eggs,  about  a 
dessert  ^oonful  of  yeast,  and  sufficient  milk  to  make  it  into  a stiff 
paste.  Let  it  stand  to  rise,  then  roll  it  out,  and  cut  it  into  shapes 
■with  a paste  cutter,  and  boil  them  in  lard,  till  they  are  of  a nice 
brown  colour. 

A Tippling  Cake. — Put  a sponge  cake  into  a deep  china  or 
glass  dish,  pour  round  it  some  wliite  wine  (raisin  is  very  suitable), 
and  a wine  glass  of  brandy.  Let  the  cake  soak  up  the  wine,  and 
then  strew  sifted  sugar  over  it,  and  pour  in  the  dish  a rich  thick 
custard,  according  to  your  fancy. 

Royal  Paste,  called  “Au  Choux.” — This  paste  is  the  basis 
of  many  sorts  of  pastry : it  is  used  to  mix  an  infinite  number  of 
second-com’se  dishes  of  various  forms,  and  of  different  denomi- 
nations. 

Take  a stew-pan  large  enough  to  contain  four  quarts  of  water, 
pour  half  a pint  of  water  into  it,  ith  a quarter  of  a pound  or  a 
little  more  of  fresh  butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a little  salt;  and 
the  peel  of  a lemon  ; let  the  whole  boil  till  the  butter  is  entirely 
melted.  Then  take  some  very  fine  dry  flour  and  shake  through  a 
sieve.  Take  the  lemon  peel  out  with  a ladle,  and  throw  a hand- 
' ful  of  flour  into  the  preparation  while  boiling;  take  cai'e,  how- 
ever, not  to  put  more  flour  than  the  liquor  can  soak  up.  Stir  with 
a wooden  spoon  till  the  paste  can  easily  be  detached  from  the 
stew-pan,  and  then  take  it  off  the  fire.  Next  break  an  egg  into 
this  paste,  and  mix  it  well : then  break  a second,  which  also  mix ; 
do  not  put  more  eggs  than  the  paste  can  absorb,  but  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  make  this  preparation  too  liquid.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain, that  about  five  or  six  eggs  will  be  wanted  for  the  above  quan- 
tity ; then  form  them  e?t  choux,  by  whicli  is  meant  in  the  shape  of 
a ball  an  inch  in  circumference.  As  this  paste  swells  very  much, 
you  must  dress  it  accordingly,  putting  the  choux  on  a baking 
sheet,  at  an  inch  distant  from  each  other,  in  order  that  they  may 
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undergo  a greater  effect  in  tlie  oven.  Brusli  them  over  as  usual 
with  the  dorure  or  egg-wash,  to  which  has  been  added  a little 
milk.  Put  them  into  an  oven  moderately  hot,  but  do  not  open 
the  oven  till  they  are  quite  baked,  otherwise  they  would  flatten, 
and  all  attempts  to  make  them  rise  again  would  be  found 
to  be  useless : next  dry  them.  Sometimes  you  may  glaze 
them ; at  other  times  j'ou  may  send  them  up  without  being 
glazed. 

To  detach  them  from  the  baking  sheet,  apply  the  sharp  edge  of 
your  knife,  and  take  them  oft'  gently.  Then  make  a small  open- 
ing on  the  side,  into  which  put  with  a tea-spoon  such  sweetmeats 
as  you  think  proper,  and  send  them  up  dished  en  hidsson. 

N.B. — Be  cautious  to  smell  every  egg  before  you  use  it,  for  a bad  one  would 
spoil  the  whole. 

*«•  This  elegant  receipt  is  extracted  from  “ The  French  Cook,”  by  Mr. 
Ude. 


VEGETABLES. 

Observations  on  Dressing  Vegetables. 

Vegetables  should  be  carefully  cleaned  from  insects  and  nicely 
■ washed.  Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  and  drain  them  the  moment 
they  are  done  enough.  If  overboiled,  they  will  lose  their  beauty 
and  crispness.  Bad  cooks  sometimes  dress  them  with  meat,  which 
1 is  wrong,  except  carrots  with  boiling  beef. 

To  Boil  Vegetables  Green. — Be  sure  the  water  boils  when 
you  put  the  vegetables  in.  ^lake  them  boil  very  fast.  Do  not 
cover,  but  watch  them  ; and  if  the  water  has  not  slackened,  you 
I may  be  sure  they  are  done  when  they  begin  to  sink.  Then  take 
t them  out  immediately,  or  the  colour  will  change.  Hard  water, 
•especially  if  chalybeate,  spoils  the  colour  of  such  vegetables  as 
• should  be  green. 

To  boil  them  green  in  hard  water,  put  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  of 
wormwood  into  the  water  when  it  boils,  before  the  vegetables  are 
: put  in. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  to  Boil  or  Stew.— This  excellent 
vegetable  may  be  boiled  as  asparagus.  When  boiled,  divide  it 
lengthways  into  two,  and  serve  it  up  on  toast  accompanied  by 
melted  butter  ; or  when  nearly  boiled  divide  it  as  above,  and  stow 
.gently  in  gravy  like  cucumbers.  Care  should  be  taken  to  choose 
young  ones  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  length. 

To  Keep  Green  Peas. — Shell,  and  put  them  into  a kettle  of 
water  when  it  boils  ; give  them  two  or  three  warms  only,  and  pour 
them  into  a colander.  When  tlie  water  drains  off,  turn  tliem  out 
on  a dresser  covered  with  cloth,  and  pour  them  on  another  cloth 
to  dry  perfectly.  Then  bottle  them  in  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
leaving  only  room  to  pour  clarified  rnutton-suct  upon  them  an  inch 
thick,  and  for  the  cork.  Ilosiu  it  down,  and  keep  it  in  the  cellar 
or  in  the  earth,  as  will  be  directed  for  gooseberries  under  the  head 
of  “ Keeping  for  Winter.”  When  they  are  to  bo  used,  boil  them 
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till  tender,  with  a bit  of  butter,  a spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a bit  of 
mint. 

Another  way  (as  practised  in  the  Emperor  of  Eussia’s 
kitchen).  Shell,  scald,  and  dry  them  as  above ; put  them  on  tins 
or  earthen  dishes  in  a cool  oven,  once  or  twice  to  harden.  Keep 
them  in  paper  bags  hung  up  in  the  kitchen.  When  they  are  to  be 
used,  let  them  lie  an  hour  in  water  ; then  set  them  on  with  cold 
W'ater  and  a bit  of  butter,  and  boil  them  till  ready.  Put  a sprig 
of  dried  mint  to  boil  with  them. 

Boiled  Peas  should  not  bo  overdone,  nor  in  much  water. 
Chop  some  scalded  mint  to  garnish  them,  and  stir  a piece  of 
butter  in  with  them. 

To  Stew  Green  Peas. — Put  a quart  of  peas,  a lettuce  and 
an  onion,  both  sliced,  a bit  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  no  more 
water  than  hangs  round  the  lettuce  fi’om  washing.  Stew  them 
two  hours  very  gently.  When  to  be  served,  beat  up  an  egg,  and 
stir  it  into  them,  or  a bit  of  flour  and  butter. 

Some  think  a tea-spoonful  of  white  powdered  sugar  is  an  im- 
provement. Gravy  may  be  added,  but  then  there  will  be  less  of 
the  flavour  of  the  peas.  Chop  a bit  of  mint  and  stew  in  them. 

To  Stew  Old  Peas. — Steep  them  in  water  all  night,  if  not 
fine  boilers,  otherwise  half  an  hour  will  do  ; put  them  into  water 
just  enough  to  cover  them,  with  a good  bit  of  butter  or  a piece  of 
beef  or  pork.  Stew  them  very  gently  till  the  peas  are  soft,  and 
the  meat  is  tender ; if  it  is  not  salt  meat,  add  salt  and  a little 
pepper.  Serve  them  round  the  meat. 

To  Dress  Artichokes. — Trim  a few  of  the  outside  leaves  off, 
and  cut  the  stalk  even.  If  young,  half  an  hour  will  boil  them. 
They  arc  better  for  being  gathered  two  or  three  days  first.  Serve 
them  with  melted  butter,  in  as  many  small  cups  as  there  are  arti- 
chokes. to  help  with  each. 

Artichoke  Bottoms.— If  dried  they  must  be  soaked,  then 
stewed  in  weak  gravy,  and  served  with  or  without  forcemeat  in 
each ; or  they  may  be  boiled  in  milk,  and  served  with  cream  sauce, 
or  added  to  ragouts,  French  pies,  &c. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  must  be  taken  up  the  moment  they 
are  done,  or  they  u ill  be  too  soft. 

They  may  be  boiled  plain,  or  served  with  white  fricassee  sauce. 

To  Stew  Cucumbers. — Slice  them  thick,  or  halve  and  di- 
vide them  into  two  lengths ; strew  some  salt  and  pepper  and 
sliced  onions  ; add  a little  broth  or  a bit  of  butter.  Simmer  very 
slowly,  and  before  serving,  if  no  butter  u as  in  before,  ]iut  some 
and  a little  flour,  or  if  there  was  butter  in,  only  a little  flour,  un- 
less it  wants  richness. 

Another  way. — Slice  the  onions,  and  cut  the  cucumbers 
large;  flour  them,  and  fry  them  in  some  butter;  then  pour  on 
some  good  broth  or  gravy,  and  stew  them  till  done  enough.  Skim 
off  the  fat. 

To  Stew  Onions. — Peel  six  large  onions ; fry  gently  of  a fine 
brown,  but  do  not  blacken  them;  then  put  them  into  a small 
stew-pan  with  a Uttlo  weak  gravy,  pepper,  and  salt;  cover 
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and  stew  two  hours  gently.  They  should  be  lightly  floured  at 
:ifirst. 

Eoast  Onions  should  be  done  with  all  the  skins  on.  They 
eat  well  alone  with  only  salt  and  cold  butter,  or  with  roast  pota- 
toes or  beetroots. 

To  Stew  Celery. — "Wash  six  heads  and  strip  off  their  outer 
leaves,  either  hidve  or  leave  them  whole,  according  to  their  size  ; 
cut  into  lengths  of  four  inches.  Put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  a 
cup  of  broth  or  weak  wliite  gra\’y,  stew  till  tender ; then  add  two 
-spoonfuls  of  cream  and  a little  flour  and  butter,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  and  simmer  all  together. 

To  Boil  Cauliflowers.— Choose  those  that  are  close  and 
■white,  cut  oflT  the  green  leaves,  and  look  carefully  that  thei’e  are 
no  caterpillars  about  the  stalk.  Soak  an  hour  in  cold  water,  then 
boil  them  in  milk  and  water,  and  take  care  to  skim  the  saucepan 
that  not  the  least  foulness  may  fall  on  the  flower.  It  must  be 
•served  very  white  and  rather  crisp. 

Cauliflower  in  White  Sauce. — Half  boil  it,  then  cut  it  into 
diandsome  pieces,  and  lay  them  in  a stew-pan  with  a little  broth,  a 
bit  of  mace,  a little  salt,  and  a dust  of  white  pepper ; simmer  half 
■an  hour,  then  put  a little  cream,  butter,  and  flour  j shake  and 
?simmer  a few  minutes,  and  serve. 

To  Dress  Cauliflowers  and,  Parmesan.  — Boil  a cauli- 
•flower,  drain  it  on  a sieve,  and  cut  the  stalk  so  that  the  flower  will 
•stand  upright  about  two  inches  above  the  dish.  Put  it  into  a stew- 
"pan  with  a little  white  sauce,  let  it  stew  till  done  enough,  which 
•will  be  but  a few  minutes,  then  dish  it  with  the  sauce  round,  and 
put  Parmesan  grated  over  it.  Brown  it  with  a salamander. 

To  Dress  Broccoli. — Cut  the  heads  with  short  stalks,  and  pare 
the  tough  skin  off  them.  Tie  the  small  shoots  into  bunches,  and 
boil  them  a shorter  time  than  tlie  heads.  Some  salt  must  be  put 
into  the  water.  Serve  with  or  without  toast. 

Spinach,  requires  great  care  in  washing  and  picking  it.  When 
that  is  done,  throw  it  into  a saucepan  that  will  just  hold  it, 
-sprinkle  it  with  a little  salt,  and  cover  close.  The  pan  must  be 
■set  on  the  fire,  and  well  shaken.  When  done,  beat  the  spinach 
well  with  a small  bit  of  butter:  it  must  come  to  table  pretty 
dry,  and  looks  well  if  pressed  into  a tin  mould  in  the  form  of  a 
large  leaf,  which  is  sold  at  the  tin  shops.  A spoonful  of  cream  is 
an  improvement. 

To  Dress  Beans. — Boil  tender  with  a bunch  of  pansley,  which 
must  be  chopped  to  serve  with  them.  Bacon  or  pickled  pork  must 
be  served  to  cat  with,  but  not  boiled  with  them. 

Fricasseed  Windsor  Beans. — When  grown  large,  but  not 
mealy,  boil,  blanch,  and  lay  them  in  a white  sauce  ready  hot ; just 
heat  them  through  in  it,  and  serve.  If  any  arc  not  of  a fine  green, 
do  not  use  them  for  thi.s  dish. 

French  Beans. — String,  and  cut  them  into  four  or  eight ; the 
last  look.s  best.  J^ay  them  in  salt  and  water,  and  when  the  sauce- 
pan boil.s  put  them  in  with  some  salt.  As  soon  n.s  they  arc  done 
•serve  them  immediately,  to  preserve  the  green  colour.  Or  wlicu 
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lialf-done  drain  tlie  water  oflf,  and  put  tliem  into  two  spoonfuls  of 
broth  strained ; and  add  a little  cream,  butter,  and  flour,  to  finish 
doing  them. 

To  Stew  Red  Cabbage. — Slice  a small,  or  half  a large  red 
cabbage,  wash  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  pepper,  salt,  no 
water  but  what  hangs  about  it,  and  a piece  of  butter.  Stew  till 
quite  tender ; and  when  going  to  serve,  add  two  or  three  spoon- 
fuls of  vinegar,  and  give  one  boil  over  the  fire.  Serve  it  for  cold 
meat,  or  with  sausages  on  it. 

Another  way. — Shred  the  cabbage,  wash  it,  and  put  it  over 
a slow  fire,  with  slices  of  onion,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  plain 
gravy.  When  quite  tender,  and  a tew  minutes  before  serving,  add 
a bit  of  butter  rubbed  with  flour,  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
vinegar  and  boil  up. 

Another. — Cut  the  cabbage  very  thin,  and  put  it  into  the  stew- 
pan  with  a small  slice  of  ham,  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter  at  the 
bottom,  half  a pint  of  broth,  and  a gill  of  vinegar.  Let  it  stew 
covered  three  hours.  When  it  is  very  tender  add  a little  more 
broth,  salt,  pepper,  and  a table-spoonful  of  pounded  sugar.  Mix 
these  well,  and  boil  them  all  till  the  liquor  is  wasted ; then  put  it 
into  the  dish,  and  hiy  fried  sausages  on  it. 

Mushrooms. — The  cook  should  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  different  sorts  of  things  called  by  this  name  by  ignorant  people, 
as  the  death  of  many  persons  has  been  occasioned  by  carelessly 
using  the  poisonous  kinds. 

The  eatable  mushrooms  first  appear  very  small,  and  of  a round 
form,  on  a little  stalk.  They  grow  very  fast,  and  the  upper  part 
and  stalk  are  white.  As  the  size  increases  the  under  part 
gradually  opens,  and  shows  a fringy  fur  of  a very  fine  salmon- 
colour,  which  continues  more  or  less  till  the  mushroom  has  gained 
some  size,  and  then  turns  to  a dark  browui.  These  marks  should 
be  attended  to,  and  likewise  whether  the  skin  can  be  easily  parted 
from  the  edges  and  middle.  Those  that  have  a white  or  yellow 
fur  should  be  carefully  avoided,  though  many  of  them  have  the 
same  smell  (but  not  so  strong)  as  the  right  sort. 

To  Stew  Mushrooms. — The  large  buttons  are  best,  and  the 
small  flaps  while  the  fur  is  still  red.  Rub  the  large  buttons  with 
salt  and  a bit  of  flannel,  cut  out  the  fur,  and  take  off  the  skin  from 
the  others.  SiJrinkle  them  with  salt,  and  put  into  a stew^-pan  with 
some  pepper-corns ; simmer  slow’Iy  till  done,  then  put  a small  bit 
of  butter  and  flour,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  cream:  give  them  one 
boil,  and  serve  with  sippets  of  bread. 

To  Stew  Sorrel  for  Fricandeau  and  Roast  Meat. — 
Wash  the  sorrel,  and  put  it  into  a silver  vessel,  or  stone  jai*, 
with  no  more  water  than  hangs  to  the  leaves.  Simmer  it  as 
slow  as  you  can,  and  w hen  done  enough  put  a bit  of  butter,  and 
beat  it  w'ell. 

French  Salad. — Chop  three  anchovies,  a shalot,  and  some 
parsley,  small ; put  them  into  a howl  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  one  of  oil,  a little  mustard,  and  salt.  When  well  mixed, 
add  by  degrees  some  cold  roast  or  boiled  meat  in  very  thin  slices ; 
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.put  in  a few  at  a time,  uot  exceeding  two  or  tliree  inches  long. 
iShake  (hem  in  the  seasoning,  and  then  put  more  ; but  cover  the 
bowl  close,  and  let  the  salad  be  prepared  three  hours  before  it 
is  to  be  eaten.  Garnish  with  parsley,  and  a few  slices  of 
•.the  fat. 

Lobster  Salad.  — ilake  a salad,  and  put  some  of  the  red 
part  of  the  lobster  to  it,  cut.  This  forms  a pretty  contrast  to 
•the  white  and  green  of  the  vegetables.  Do  not  put  much  oil,  as 
•shell-fish  absorb  the  sharpness  of  the  vinegar.  Serve  in  a dish, 
:not  a bo'.vl. 

To  Boil  Potatoes. — Set  them  on  a fire,  without  paring  them, 

' in  cold  water ; let  them  half  boil,  then  throw  some  salt  in  and  a 
ipint  of  cold  water,  and  let  them  boil  again  till  almost  done.  Pom.’ 
off  the  water,  and  put  a clean  cloth  over  them,  and  then  the  sauce- 
1 pan  cover,  and  set  them  by  the  fire  to  steam  till  ready.  Many 
[persons  prefer  steamers.  Potatoes  look  best  when  the  skin  is 
: peeled,  not  cut.  Do  new  potatoes  the  same;  but  be  careful 
they  are  taken  off  in  time,  or  they  will  be  watery.  Before 
dressing,  rub  off  the  skin  with  a cloth  and  salt,  and  then 
wash. 

To  Broil  Potatoes,  — Parboil,  then  slice  and  broil  them. 
Or  parboU,  and  then  set  them  whole  on  the  gridiron  over  a 
very  slow  fire,  and  when  thoroughly  done  send  them  up  with 
their  skins  on.  This  last  way  is  practised  in  many  Irish 
families. 

To  Roast  Potatoes. — Half-boil,  take  off  the  thin  peel,  and 
roast  them  of  a beautiful  brown. 

To  Pry  Potatoes. — Take  the  skin  off  raw  potatoes,  slice  and 
fiy  them,  either  in  butter  or  thin  batter. 

To  Mash  Potatoes.  — BoU  the  potatoes,  peel  them,  and 
break  them  to  paste  ; then  to  two  pounds  of  them  add  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  milk,  a little  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  stir  it 
all  well  over  the  fire.  Either  serve  them  in  this  manner,  or  place 
them  on  the  dish  in  a form,  and  then  brown  the  top  with  a sala- 
mander, or  in  scallops. 

Carrots  require  a good  deal  of  boiling.  When  young,  wipe 
off  the  skin  after  they  are  boiled ; when  old,  boil  them  with  the  salt 
meat,  and  sewape  them  first. 

To  Ste'W  Carrots. — Half-boil,  then  nicely  scrape,  and  slice 
them  into  a stew-pan.  Put  to  them  half  a tea-cupful  of  any  weak 
broth,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  half  a cupful  of  cream  ; simmer 
them  till  they  are  very  tender,  but  not  broken.  Before  serving, 
rub  a very  little  flour  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  warm  u[)  with 
them.  If  approved,  chopped  parsley  may  be  added,  ten  minutes 
before  served. 

To  Mash  Parsnips.— Boil  them  tender,  scrape,  then  ma.sh 
them  into  a stew-pan  with  a little  cream,  a good  piece  of  butter, 
and  pepper  and  salt. 

Pricassoo  of  Parsnips. — Boil  in  milk  till  they  are  soft,  then 
cut  them  lengthways  into  bits  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  sim- 
mer in  a white  sauce  made  of  two  spoonfuls  of  broth,  a bit  of 
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mace,  half  a cupful  of  cream,  a bit  of  butter,  and  some  flour,  pepper, 
and  salt. 

To  dress  Chardoons. — Cut  them  into  pieces  o."  six  inches 
long,  and  put  on  a string ; boil  till  tender,  and  have  ready  apiece 
ot  butter  in  a pan  ; flour,  fry  them  brown,  and  serve. 

Or,  tie  them  up  in  bundles,  and  serve  as  asparagus  boiled,  on 
toast,  and  pour  butter  over  them. 

Or  boil  in  salt  and  water,  dry,  then  dip  them  into  butter,  and 
fiy  them.  Serve  with  melted  butter. 

Or  stew  them  : boil  as  directed  in  last  page  ; toss  them  up  with 
a brown  or  white  gravy,  add  Cayenne,  ketchup,  and  salt.  Thicken 
with  a bit  of  butter  and  flour. 

Beet-roots. — Make  a very  pleasant  addition  to  winter-salad, 
of  which  they  may  agreeably  form  a full  half,  instead  of 
being  only  used  to  ornament  it.  This  root  is  cooling  and  very 
wholesome. 

It  is  extremely  good  boiled,  and  sliced  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  onion ; or  stewed  with  whole  onions,  large  or  small,  as 
follo\ys 

Eoil  the  beet  tender  with  the  skin  on,  slice  it  into  a stew-pan 
with  a little  broth,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar ; simmer  till  the 
gravy  is  tinged  with  the  colour,  then  put  it  into  a small  dish,  and 
make  a round  of  the  button-onions,  first  boiled  till  tender ; take 
off  the  skin  just  before  serving,  and  mind  they  are  quite  hot  and 
clear. 

Or,  roast  three  large  onions,  and  peel  oflT  the  outer  skins 
till  they  look  clear,  and  serve  the  beet -root  stewed  round 
them. 

If  beet-root  is  in  the  least  broken  before  dressed,  it  parts  with 
its  colour,  and  looks  ill. 

Frying  Herbs,  as  dressed  in  Staffordshire.— Clean  and 
drain  a good  quantity  of  spinach  leaves,  two  large  handfuls  of 
parsley,  and  a handful  of  green  onions.  Chop  the  parsley  and 
onions,  and  sprinkle  them  among  the  spinach.  Set  them  all  on  to 
stew  with  some  salt,  and  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut, 
shake  the  pan  when  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  and  let  it  be 
closely  covered  over  a slow  stove  till  done  enough.  It  is 
served  with  slices  of  broiled  calves’  liver,  small  rashers  of  bacon, 
and  eggs  fried : the  latter  on  the  herbs,  the  other  in  a separate 
dish. 

Sea  Kale  must  be  boiled  very  white,  and  served  on  toast  like 
asparagus. 

Laver. — This  is  a plant  that  grows  on  the  rocks  near  the 
sea  in  the  west  of  England,  and  is  sent  in  pots  prepared  for 
eating. 

Set  some  of  it  on  a dish  over  a lamp,  with  a bit  of  butter, 
and  the  squeeze  of  a Seville  orange.  Stir  it  till  hot.  It  is  eaten 
with  roast  meat,  and  is  a great  sweetener  of  the  blood.  _ It 
is  seldom  liked  at  first,  but  people  become  extremely  fond  of  it  by 
habit.  . . 

To  Preserve  several  Vegetables  to  ^at  in  Winter. — For 
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:French  beans,  pick  them  young,  and  throw  into  a little  wooden  keg 
a layer  of  them  three  inches  deep  ; then  sprinkle  them  with  salt, 
put  another  layer  of  beans,  and  do  the  same  as  high  as  you  think 
proper,  alternately  with  salt,  but  not  too  much  of  this.  Lay  over 
them  a plate,  or  cover  of  wood,  that  will  go  into  the  keg,  and  jjut 
a heavy  stone  on  it.  A pickle  will  rise  fVom  the  beans  and  salt. 
If  they  are  too  salt,  the  soaking  and  boiling  will  not  be  sufficient 
:to  make  them  pleasant  to  the  taste.  When  they  are  to  be  eaten, 
cut.  soak,  and  boil  them  as  if  fresh. 

I Carrots,  Parsnips,  and.  Beet-roots,  should  be  kept  in 
I layers  of  dry  sand  for  winter  use  ; and  neither  they  nor  potatoes 
• should  be  cleared  from  the  earth.  Potatoes  should  be  carefully 
. kept  from  frost. 

Store  Onions  keep  best  hung  up  in  a dry  cold  room. 

Parsley  should  be  cut  close  to  the  stalks,  and  dried  in  a warm 
: room,  or  on  tins  in  a very  cold  oven ; it  pi-eserves  its  flavour  and 
colour,  and  is  very  useful  in  winter. 

Artichoke  Bottoms,  slowly  dried,  should  be  kept  in  paper- 
I bags ; and  Truffles,  Morels,  Lemon  Peel,  &c.,  in  a dry  place, 

I ticketed. 

! Small  close  Cabbages,  laid  on  a stone  floor  before  the  frost 
sets  in,  will  blanch  and  be  very  fine  after  many  weeks’  keeping. 

PICKLES.— Rules  to  be  observed  with  Pickles. — 
Keep  them  closed’  covered,  and  have  a wooden  spoon,  with  holes, 
tied  to  each  jar ; aU  metals  being  improper.  They  should  be  w'ell 
kept  from  the  air,  the  large  jars  be  seldom  opened,  and  small  ones 
for  the  different  pickles  in  use,  should  be  kept  for  common  supply, 
into  which  what  is  not  eaten  may  be  returned,  and  the  top  closely 
covered. 

.Vcids  dissolve  the  lead  that  is  in  the  tinning  of  saucepans. 
Wlien  necessary  to  boil  vinegar,  do  it  in  a stone  jar  on  the  hot 
hearth.  Pickles  should  never  be  put  into  glazed  jars,  as  salt  and 
vinegar  penetrate  the  glaze,  which  is  poisonous. 

Lemon  Pickle. — Wipe  six  lemons,  cut  each  into  eight  pieces; 
put  on  them  a pound  of  salt,  six  large  cloves  of  garlic,  two  ounces 
of  horse-radish  sliced  thin,  likewise  of  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
Cayenne,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each,  and  two  ounces  of  flour  of 
mustard ; to  these  put  two  quarts  of  vinegar.  Boil  a quarter  of 
an  hour  in  a well-tinned  saucepan  ; or,  whicli  is  better,  do  it  in  a 
Ij  stone  jar,  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water;  or  set  the  jar  on  the  hot 
hearth  till  done.  Set  the  jar  by,  and  stir  it  daily  for  six  weeks; 
u keep  the  jar  close  covered.  Put  it  into  small  bottles. 

Indian  Pickle. — ^^Lay  a ijound  of  wliitc  ginger  in  water  one 
night ; then  scrape,  slice,  and  lay  it  in  salt  in  a pan  till  the  other 
ingredients  shall  be  ready. 

Peel,  slice,  and  salt  a pound  of  garlic  three  days,  then  put  it  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  Salt  and  dry  long  pcpijcr  in  the  same  way. 

Prepare  various  sorts  of  vegetal;lc.s  thus  ; 

(Quarter  some  small  white  cabl;agc.s,  salt  three  days,  squeeze, 
i and  set  them  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

; Cauliflowers  cut  in  the  branches  ; take  off  the  green  from 
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radlslies ; cut  celery  in  three-inch  lengths ; ditto  young  French 
beans  whole,  likewise  the  shoots  of  elder,  which  wdll  look  like 
bamboo.  Apples  and  cucumbers,  choose  of  the  least  seedy  sort ; 
cut  them  in  slices,  or  quarters  if  not  too  large.  All  must  be  salted, 
drained,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  except  the  latter,  over  which  you 
must  pour  boiling  vinegar’,  and  in  twelve  hours  drain  them,  but  no 
salt  must  be  used. 

Put  the  spice,  garlic,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  mustard-seed,  and 
as  much  vinegar  as  you  think  enough  for  the  quantity  you  are  to 
pickle,  into  a large  stone  jar,  and  one  ounce  of  turmeric,  to  be 
ready  against  the  vegetables  shall  be  dried.  When  they  are 
ready,  observe  the  following  directions : — Put  some  of  them  into 
a two-quart  stone  jar,  and  pour  over  them  one  quart  of  boiling 
vinegar.  Next  day  take  out  those  vegetables,  and  when  drained, 
put  them  into  a large  stock  jar,  and  boiling  the  vinegar  pour  it 
over  some  more  of  the  vegetables ; let  them  lie  a night,  and  do  as 
before.  Thus  proceed  till  you  have  cleansed  each  set  from  the 
dust  which  must  inevitably  fall  on  them  by  being  so  long  in  doing ; 
then,  to  every  gallon  of  vinegar  put  two  ounces  of  flour  of  mus- 
tard, mixing,  by  degrees,  with  a little  of  it  boiling  hot.  The 
whole  of  the  vinegar  should  have  been  previously  scalded,  but  set 
to  be  cool  before  it  was  put  to  the  spice.  Stop  the  jar  tight. 

This  pickle  will  not  be  ready  for  a year,  but  you  may  make  a 
small  jar  for  eating  in  a fortnight,  only  by  giving  the  cauliflower 
one  scald  in  water  after  salting  and  drying  as  above,  but  without 
the  preparative  vinegar;  then  pour  the  vinegar  that  has  the  spice 
and  garlic,  boiling  hot  over.  If  at  any  time  it  be  found  that  the 
vegetables  have  not  swelled  properly,  boiling  the  pickle  and  pour- 
ing it  over  them  hot,  will  plump  them. 

English  Bamboo. — Cut  the  large  young  shoots  of  elder, 
W'hich  put  out  in  the  middle  of  May  (the  middle  stalks  are  most 
tender);  peel  OS’  the  outward  peel  or  skin,  and  lay  them  in  salt 
and  water,  very  strong,  one  night.  Dry  them  piece  by  piece  in  a 
cloth.  Have  in  readiness  a pickle  thus  made  and  boiled:  to  a 
quart  of  vinegar  put  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  an  ounce  of  sliced 
ginger,  a little  mace  and  pimento,  and  pour  boiling  on  the  elder 
shoots  in  a stone  jar ; stop  close,  and  set  by  the  fire  two  hours, 
turning  the  jar  often  to  keep  it  scalding  hot.  If  not  green  when 
cold,  strain  ofi"  the  liquor,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  again ; keep  it 
hot  as  before.  Or,  if  you  intend  to  make  Indian  pickle,  the  above 
shoots  are  a great  improvement  to  it,  in  which  case  you  need  only 
pour  boiling  vinegar  and  mustard  seed  on  them,  and  keep  them 
till  your  jar  of  pickles  shall  be  ready  to  receive  them.  The  cluster 
of  elder-flowers  before  it  opens,  makes  a delicious  pickle  to  eat 
with  boiled  mutton.  It  is  only  done  by  pouring  boiling  vinegar 

over.  1 . 

Melon  Mangoes. — There  is  a particular  sort  for  this  purpose 
which  the  gardeners  all  know.  Cut  a small  square  piece  from  one 
side,  and  tb.’ough  that  take  out  the  seeds,  and  mix  with  them  mus- 
tard-seeds and  shred  garlic  ; stulF  the  melon  as  full  as  the  space 
will  allow,  and  replace  the  square  small  piece.  Bind  it  up  uuth  a 
new  pack-tlii’ead.  Boil  a good  quantity  of  vinegar,  to  allow  for 
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j -wasting,  with  pepper,  salt,  ginger,  and  pour  boiling  hot  over  the 
I mangoes  four  successive  days  ; the  last,  put  flour  of  mustard  and 
: scraped  hoi-se-radish  into  the  vinegar  just  as  it  boils  up.  Stop 
! close.  Observe  that  there  is  plenty  of  vinegar.  All  pickles  are 
: -spoiled  if  not  well  covered.  Mangoes  shoidd  be  done  soon  after 
' tthey  are  gathered.  Large  cucumbers,  called  Green  Turley,  pre- 
i -.pared  as  mangoes,  are  excellent,  and  come  sooner  into  eating. 

I Mark,  the  greater  number  of  times  boiling  vinegar  is  poured 
! over  either  sort,  the  sooner  it  will  be  ready, 
i Pickled  Lemons. — They  should  be  small  and  with  thick 
i nrinds ; rub  them  with  a piece  of  flannel,  then  slit  them  half  down 
.in  four  quarters,  but  not  through  to  the  pulp : fill  the  slits  with 
: -salt  hard  pressed  in,  set  them  upright  in  a pan  for  four  or  five 
I jdays  until  the  salt  melts,  turn  them  thrice  a day  in  their  own 
I iliquid  until  tender,  make  enough  pickle  to  cover  them  of  rape 
I -vinegar,  the  brine  of  the  lemons,  Jamaica  pepper,  and  ginger; 
!:  ;boil  and  skim  it ; when  cold  put  it  to  the  lemons,  with  two  ounces 
of  mustard-seed  and  two  cloves  of  garlic  to  six  lemons.  When 
* -.the  lemons  are  used,  the  pickle  will  be  useful  in  fish  or  other 
i -sauces. 

Olives  are  of  three  kinds,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Trench,  of  dif- 
i iferent  sizes  and  flavour ; each  sort  should  be  fii’m,  though  some 
sare  most  fleshy. 

Preserve  them  from  the  air. 

! Pickled  Onions. — In  the  month  of  September,  choose  the 
: 'Small  while  round  onions,  take  off  the  brown  skin,  have  a very 
. mice  tin  stew-pan  of  boiling  water  ready,  throw  in  as  many  onions 
as  will  cover  the  top  ; as  soon  as  they  look  clear  on  the  outside, 
i ‘take  them  up  as  quick  as  possible  with  a slice,  and  lay  them  on  a 
clean  cloth;  cover  them  close  with  another,  and  scald  more,  and 
■80  on.  Let  them  lie  to  be  cold,  then  put  them  in  ajar,  or  glass, 
or  wide-mouth  bottles,  and  pour  over  them  the  best  white  wine 
I 'vinegar,  just  hot  but  not  boiling.  When  cold  cover  them  ; 

I -ahould  the  outer  skin  shrivel,  peel  it  off.  They  must  look  quite 
I clear. 

1 To  Pickle  Cucumbers  and  Onions  Sliced.— Cut  them 
in  slices,  and  sprinkle  salt  over  them ; next  day  drain  them  for 
' five  or  six  hours  ; then  put  them  into  a stone  jar,  pour  boiling 
[ vinegar  over  them,  and  keep  them  in  a warm  place.  The  slices 
should  be  thick.  Kepeat  the  boiling  vinegar,  and  stop  them 
I up  again  instantly ; and  so  on  till  green  ; the  last  time  put  pepper 
and  ginger.  Keep  in  small  stone  jars. 

To  Pickle  young  Cucumbers.— Choose  young  gherkins, 
spread  them  ori  dishes,  salt  them,  and  let  tiiem  lie  a week  ; drain 
them,  and  putting  them  in  ajar,  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them. 

< Set  them  near  the  fire,  covered  with  plenty  of  vine  leaves;  if 
» they  do  not  become  a UJerable  good  green,  i)oiir  the  vinegar  into 
t another  jar,  set  it  over  the  hot  hearth,  and  wlicn  it  boils  j)f)ur  it 
y over  them  again,  covering  with  fresii  leaves  ; and  tliu.s  do  till  thej 
are  of  a.s  good  a colour  as  you  wish  : but  a.s  it  is  now  known  that 
I*  the  very  fine  green  pickles  are  made  so  by  using  brass  or  bell- 
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metal  vessels,  wliicli,  when  vinegar  is  imt  into  them,  become 
highly  poisonous,  few  people  like  to  eat  them. 

To  Pickle  Walnuts. — When  they  will  hear  a pin  to  go  into 
them,  put  a brine  of  salt  and  water  boiled,  and  stroug  enough  to 
bear  an  egg,  on  them,  being  quite  cold  first.  It  must  be  well 
skimmed  while  boiling.  Let  them  soak  six  days  ; then  change  the 
brine,  let  them  stand  six  more  ; then  drain  them,  and  pour  over 
them  in  the  jar  a pickle  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  with  a 
good  quantity  of  pepper,  pimento,  ginger,  mace,  cloves,  mustard- 
seed,  and  horse-radish;  all  boiled  together,  but  cold.  To  every 
hundred  of  walnuts  put  six  spoonfuls  of  mustard-seed,  and 
two  or  thi’ee  heads  of  garlic  or  shalot ; but  the  latter  is  least 
strong. 

Thus  done,  they  will  be  good  for  several  years,  if  kept  close 
covered.  The  air  will  soften  them.  They  will  not  be  fit  to  eat 
under  six  months. 

The  pickle  will  serve  as  good  ketchup,  when  all  the  walnuts  are 
used. 

Another  way. — Put  them  into  a jar,  cover  them  with  the 
best  vinegar  cold,  let  them  stand  four  months ; then  pour  off  the 
pickle,  and  boil  as  much  fresh  vinegar  as  will  cover  the  walnuts, 
adding  to  every  three  quarts  of  vinegar  one  quarter  pound  of  best 
Durham  mustard,  a stick  of  horse-radish  sliced,  one  half  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  one  half  ounce  of  cloves,  one  ounce  of  ginger,  one 
half  ounce  of  allspice,  and  a good  handful  of  salt ; pour  the  whole, 
boiling  hot,  upon  the  walnuts,  and  cover  them  close ; they  will  be 
fit  for  use  in  three  or  four  months.  You  may  add  two  ounces  of 
garlic,  or  shalot,  but  not  boiled  in  the  vinegar. 

Of  the  pickle  in  which  the  walnuts  stood  for  the  first  four  months, 
you  may  make  excellent  ketchup. 

An  excellent  Way  to  Pickle  Muskrooms,  to  preserve 
the  Flavour.— Duttons  must  be  rubbed  with  a bit  of  flannel  and 
salt ; and  from  the  larger  take  out  the  red  inside,  for  when  they 
are  Ijlack  they  will  not  do,  being  too  old.  Throw  a little  salt  over, 
and  put  them  in  a stew-pan,  with  some  mace  and  pepper ; as  the 
liquor  comes  out  shake  them  well,  and  keep  them  over  a gentle 
fire  till  all  of  it  be  dried  into  them  again ; then  put  as  much  vinegar 
into  the  pan  as  will  cover  them,  give  it  one  warm,  and  turn  all 
into  a glass  or  stone  jar.  They  will  keep  two  years,  and  are 
delicious. 

To  Pickle  Eed  Cabbage.— Slice  it  into  a colander,  and 
sprinkle  each  layer  with  salt ; let  it  drain  two  days,  then  put  it 
into  a jar,  and  pour  boiling  vinegar  enough  to  cover,  and  put  a 
few  slices  of  red  beet-root.  Observe  to  choose  the  purple  red  cab- 
bage. Those  who  like  the  flavour  of  spice  will  boil  it  with  the 
vinegar.  Cauliflower  cut  in  branches,  and  thrown  in  after  being 
salted,  will  look  of  a beautiful  red. 

Mushroom  Ketchup. — Take  the  largest  broad  mushrooms, 
break  them  into  an  earthen  pan,  strew  salt  over,  and  stir  them 
now  and  then  for  three  days.  Tlien  let  tliem  stand  for  twelve, 
till  there  is  a thick  scum  over;  shain,  and  boil  the  liquor  with 
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.'Jamaica  and  black  peppers,  mace,  ffingcr,  a clove  or  two,  and 
-some  mustard-seed.  "\\  hen  cold,  bottle  it,  and  tie  a bladder  oyer 
•the  cork;  in  three  months  boil  it  again  with  some  fresh  spice, 
■and  it  will  then  keep  a twelvemonth. 

Mushroom  Ketchup  another  way. — Take  a stew-pan  full 
•of  large-flap  mushrooms  that  are  not  worm-eaten,  the  skins  and 
r'fringe  of  those  you  have  pickled,  throw  a handful  of  salt  among 
•them,  and  set  them  by  a slow  fire ; they  will  produce  a great  deal 
j of  liquor,  which  you  must  strain ; and  put  to  it  four  ounces  of 
j -shalots,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  a good  deal  of  pepper,  ginger,  mace, 

I •■cloves,  and  a few  bay  leaves — boil  and  skim  very  well.  When 
i ■•cold,  cork  close.  In  two  months  boil  it  up  again  with  a little  fresh 
j .-spice  and  a stick  of  horse-radish,  and  it  will  then  keep  the  year, 
"•vhich  mushroom  ketchup  rarely  does,  if  not  boiled  a second 
•.rime. 

■Walnut  Ketchup  of  the  finest  sort. — Boil  or  simmer  a 
ggallon  of  the  e.'^pressed  juice  of  walnuts  when  they  are  tender, 
land  skim  it  well ; then  put  in  two  pounds  of  anchovies,  bones  and 
i Liquor,  ditto  of  shalots,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  ditto  of  mace,  ditto  of 
j Toepper  and  one  clove  of  garlic.  Let  all  simmer  till  the  shalots 
I ‘sink  ; then  put  the  liquor  into  a pan  till  cold  ; bottle  and  share 
I :;he  spice  with  each.  Cork  closel3'',  and  tie  a bladder  over.  It  will 
1 Lreep  twenty  years,  and  is  not  good  the  first.  Be  very  careful  to 
I fcxpress  the  juice  at  home ; for  it  is  rarely  unadulterated,  if 
I ■''oought.  Some  people  make  liquor  of  the  outside  shell  when 
I ’che  nut  is  ripe ; but  neither  the  flavour  nor  the  colour  is  then 

I HO  fine. 

Cockle  Ketchup. — Open  the  cockles,  scald  them  in  their  own 
iiquor  ; add  a little  water  when  the  liquor  settles,  if  j'ou  have  not 
^enough ; strain  through  a cloth,  then  season  with  every  savoury 
pspice : and  if  for  brown  sauce,  add  port,  anchovies,  and  garlic ; if 
p 'or  white,  omit  these,  and  put  a glass  of  sherry,  lemon-juice  and 
peel,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  white  pepper.  If  for  brown,  burn  a bit 
of  susar  for  colouring.  It  is  better  to  have  cockles  enough  than 
• ;o  add  water  ; and  they  are  cheap. 

To  Keep  Capers. — Add  fresh  vinegar  that  has  been  scalded, 
nnd  become  cold,  and  tie  them  close,  to  keep  out  the  air,  which 
makes  them  soft. 


II  S'WEET  DISHES,  PRESERVES,  SWEETMEATS, 

1 ETC. 

SWEET  DISHES.— Buttered  Rico.-W^ash  and  pick 
Mome  rice,  drain,  and  put  it  with  some  new  milk,  enough  just  lo 
•■5well  it,  over  the  fire  -.when  tender,  pour  off  the  milk,  and  add  a 
oit  of  butter,  a little  sugar,  and  pounded  cinnamon.  Shake  it,  that 
t do  not  burn,  and  .sen^e. 

Souffle  of  Rice  and  Apple. — Blanch  C.'rclinariec,  strain  it, 
■md  ' f to  boil  in  milk,  with  lemon  iieel  and  a bit  of  cinnamon. 
Let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is  dry  ; then  cool  it.  and  raise  a rnn  tlirce 
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inches  higli  round  the  dish ; having  egged  it  where  it  is  put  to 
make  it  stick.  Then  egg  the  rice  all  over.  Fill  the  dish  half  way 
up  with  a marmalade  of  apjiles ; have  ready  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  beaten  to  a fine  froth,  and  put  them  over  the  marmalade ; 
then  sift  fine  sugar  over  it,  and  set  it  in  the  oven,  which  should  be 
warm  enough  to  give  it  a beautiful  colour. 

Snow  Balls. — Swell  rice  in  milk,  and  strain  it  off,  and  having 
pared  and  cored  apples,  put  the  rice  round  them,  tying  each  up  in 
a cloth.  Put  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  a clove,  or  cinnamon  in  each, 
and  boil  them  well. 

Lent  Potatoes. — Swell  three  or  four  ounces  of  almonds,  and 
three  or  four  bitter,  when  blanched,  putting  some  orange-flower 
water  to  prevent  oiling ; add  eight  ounces  of  butter,  four  eggs 
well  beaten  and  strained,  half  a glass  of  raisin  wine,  and  sugar  to 
your  taste.  Beat  all  well  till  quite  smooth,  and  grate  in  three 
Savoy  biscuits.  Make  balls  of  the  above  with  a little  flour,  the 
size  of  a chestnut ; throw  them  into  a stew-pan  of  boiling  lard,  and 
boil  them  of  a beautiful  yellow  brown.  Drain  them  on  a sieve. 

Serve  sweet  sauce  in  a boat  to  eat  with  them. 

A Tansey. — Beat  seven  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately ; add 
a pint  of  cream,  the  same  of  spinach-juice,  and  a little  tansey-juice 
gained  by  pounding  in  a stone  mortar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
Naples  biscuits,  sugar  to  taste,  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  some 
nutmeg.  Set  all  in  a saucepan,  just  to  thicken,  over  the  fire; 
then  put  it  into  a dish,  lined  with  paste,  to  turn  out,  and  bake  it. 

Puits  d’ Amour. — Cut  a fine  rich  puff-paste  rolled  thin,  with 
tin  shapes  made  on  purpose,  one  size  less  than  another,  in  a pyra- 
midical  form,  and  lay  them  so ; then  bake  in  a moderate  oven, 
that  the  paste  may  bo  done  sufficiently,  but  very  pale.  Lay  dif- 
ferent coloured  sweetmeats  on  the  edges. 

A very  nice  Dish  of  Maccardni  dressed  Sweet. — Boil 
two  ounces  in  a pint  of  milk,  with  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  and  a good 
bit  of  cinnamon,  till  the  pipes  are  swelled  to  their  utmost  size 
^thout  breaking.  Lay  them  on  a custard  dish,  and  pour  a cus- 
tard over  them  hot.  Serve  cold. 

Floating  Island. — Mix  three  half-pints  of  thin  cream  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  raisin  wine,  a little  lemon-juice,  orange-flower 
water,  and  sugar  : put  it  into  a dish  for  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  put  on  the  cream  a froth,  as  will  be  directed  in  page  146, 
which  may  be  made  of  raspberry  or  currant  jelly. 

Another  way. — Scald  a codlin  before  it  is  ripe,  or  any  sharp 
apple;  pulp  it  through  a sieve.  Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  with 
sugar,  and  a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water;  mix  in  by  degrees 
the  pulp,  and  beat  all  together  until  you  have  a large  quantity  of 
froth ; serve  it  on  a raspberry  cream  ; or  you  may  colour  the  froth 
with  beet-root,  raspberry,  or  currant  jelly,  aud  set  it  on  a whit© 
cream,  having  given  it  the  flavour  of  lemon ; sugar  and  wine,  as 
above ; or,  put  the  froth  on  a custai’d. 

Flummery. — Put  three  large  handfuls  of  very  small  white 
oatmeal  to  steep  a day  and  night  in  cold  water ; then  pour  it  off 
clear,  and  add  as  much  more  water,  and  let  it  stand  the  same  time. 
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Strain  it  through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and  boil  till  it  be  as  thich  as 
hasty  pudding  ; stirring  it  veil  all  the  time.  When  first  strained, 
put  m one  large  spoonful  of  white  sugar,  and  two  of  orange-flower 
water.  Put  it  into  shallow  dishes,  and  serve  to  eat  with  wine, 
cyder  milk,  or  cream  and  sugar.  It  is  very  good. 

' Dutch  Flummery.— Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  a pint 
and  a half  of  water  very  gently  half  an  hour ; add  a pint  of  white 
wine,  the  juice  of  tluree,  and  the  thin  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  rub  a 
few  lumps  of  sugar  on  another  lemon  to  obtain  the  essence,  and 
with  them  add  as  much  more  sugar  as  shall  make  it  sweet  enough ; 
'.and  having  beaten  the  yolks  of  seven  eggs,  give  them  and  the 
above,  when  mixed,  one  scald  ; stir  all  the  time,  and  pour  it  into 
; a basin ; stir  it  till  half  cold ; then  let  it  settle,  and  put  it  into  a 
imelon  shape. 

Pace  Flummery. — Bod  with  a pint  of  new  milk,  a bit  of  lemon 
•peel,  and  cinnamon ; mix  with  a little  cold  milk  as  much  rice-flour 
:as  will  make  the  whole  of  a good  consistence  ; sweeten,  and  add  a 
•spoonful  of  peach-water,  or  a bitter  almond  beaten ; boil  it, 
observing  it  do  not  burn  ; pour  it  into  a shape  or  pint  basin,  taking 
:out  the  spice,  TMien  cold,  turn  the  flummery  into  a dish,  and 
; serve  with  cream,  milk,  or  custard  round;  or  put  a tea-cupiul  of 
cream  into  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  a glass  of  white  wine,  half  a 
.lemon  squeezed,  and  sugar. 

Somersetshire  Firmity. — To  a ciuartof  ready-boiled  wheat, 
-put  by  degrees  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  breaking  the  jelly,  and 
■.then  four  ounces  of  currants  picked  clean  and  washed ; stir  them 
■and  boil  tdl  they  are  done.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a 
little  nutmeg,  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  milk ; add  this  to 
the  wheat ; stir  them  together  while  over  the  fire  ; then  sweeten, 
and  serve  cold  in  a deep  dish.  Some  persons  like  it  best  warm. 

Curds  and  Cream.— Put  three  or  four  pints  of  milk  into  a 
;pan  a little  warm,  and  then  add  rennet  or  gallino.  When  the 
curd  is  come,  lade  it  with  a saucer  into  an  earthen  shape  per- 
• forated,  of  any  form  you  please.  Fill  it  up  as  the  whey  drains  off, 
-without  breaking  or  pressing  the  curd.  If  turned  only  two  hours 
before  wanted,  it  is  very  light;  but  those  who  like  it  harder  may 
have  it  ^o,  by  making  it  earlier,  and  squeezing  it.  Cream,  milk, 
or  a whip  of  cream,  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon,  to  be  put  in  the  dish, 
or  into  a gla.^s  bowl,  to  serve  with  tlie  curd. 

Another  Way. — To  four  quarts  of  new  milk  warmed,  put 
•from  a pint  to  a quart  of  buttermilk  strained,  according  to  its  sour- 
aes.s ; keep  the  pan  covered  until  the  curd  be  of  firmness  to  cut 
three  or  four  times  across  with  a saucer  ; as  the  whey  leaves  it, 
out  it  into  a .shape,  ami  fill  up  until  it  be  solid  cnougli  to  take  the 
orrn.  Serve  with  cream  jilain,  or  mixed  with  sugar,  wine,  and 
emon . 

A Curd  Star. — Set  a quart  of  new  millc  upon  the  fire  with 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace  ; and,  v,  hen  ready  to  boil,  put  to  it 
he  yolk.s  and  wliitcs  of  nine  eggs  well  beaten,  and  us  much  salt 
IS  w ill  lie  upon  a .small  knife’s  )>oirit.  Let  it  boil  till  tlic  whey  is 
?lcar;  then  drain  it  in  a thin  cloth,  or  hair  sieve;  season  it  with 
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sugar,  or  a little  cirmamon,  rose-water,  orange-flower  water,  or 
white  wine,  to  your  taste ; and  put  it  into  a star  form,  or  any 
other.  Let  it  stand  some  hours  before  you  turn  it  into  a dish ; 
then  put  round  it  thick  cream  or  custard. 

Blanc-mange  or  Blamange. — Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass 
in  three  half-pints  of  water  half  an  hour  ; strain  it  to  a pint  and  a 
half  of  cream ; sweeten  it,  and  add  some  peach-water,  or  a few 
bitter  almonds ; let  it  boil  once  up,  and  put  it  into  what  forms 
you  please.  If  not  to  be  very  stiff,  a little  less  isinglass  will  do. 
Observe  to  let  the  blamange  settle  before  you  turn  it  into  the 
forms,  or  the  blacks  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  them,  and  be  on 
the  top  of  the  blamange  when  taken  out  of  the  moulds. 

Jaune-mange. — Pour  a pint  of  boiling  water  over  three  ounces 
of  isinglass,  and  when  it  is  dissolved,  add  a pint  of  white  wine,  the 
juice  of  three  oranges,  and  two  lemons,  the  peel  of  a lemon  shred 
fine ; sweeten  this  to  your  taste,  and  add  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  ; 
let  it  simmer  gently,  strain,  and  pour  into  moulds.  Turn  out 
next  day. 

An  excellent  Trifle. — Lay  macaroons  and  ratafia-drops  over 
the  bottom  of  your  dish,  and  pour  in  as  much  raisin  wine  as  they 
will  suck  up,  which,  when  they  have  done,  pour  on  them  cold  rich 
custard  made  with  more  eggs  than  directed  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  some  rice  flour.  It  must  stand  two  or  three  inches  thick ; on 
that  put  a layer  of  raspberry  jam,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a very 
high  whip,  made  the  day  before,  of  rich  cream,  the  whites  of  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  sugar,  lemon  peel,  and  raisin  wine,  well  beat  up 
with  a whisk  kept  only  to  whip  syllabubs  and  creams.  If  made 
the  day  before  iised  it  has  quite  a different  taste,  and  is  sohd  and 
far  better. 

Gooseberry  or  Apple  Trifle.— Scald  such  a quantity  of 
either  of  these  fruits  as,  when  pulped  through  a sieve,  will  make  a 
thick  layer  at  the  bottom  of  your  dish ; if  of  apples,  mix  the  rind 
of  half  a lemon  grated  fine,  and  to  both  as  much  sugar  as  will  be 
pleasant. 

Mix  half  a pint  of  milk,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  .yolk  of 
one  egg  ; give  it  a scald  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  all  the  time  ; do 
not  let  it  boil ; add  a little  sugar  only,  and  let  it  grow  cold.  Lay 
it  over  the  apples  with  a spoon,  and  then  put  on  it  a whip  made 
the  day  before,  as  for  other  Trifle. 

Chantilly  Cake,  or  Cake  Trifle.— Bake  a rice  cake  in  a 
mould.  When  cold,  cut  it  round  about  two  inches  from  the  edge 
with  a sharp  knife,  taking  care  not  to  perforate  the  bottom.  Put 
in  a thick  custard  and  some  tea-spoonfuls  of  raspberry  jam,  and 
then  put  on  a high  whip. 

Gooseberry  Pool.— Put  the  fruit  into  a stone  jar,  and  some 
good  Lisbon  sugar ; set  the  jar  on  a stove  or  in  a saucepan  of 
water  over  the  fire  ; if  the  former,  a large  spoonful  of  u ater  should 
be  added  to  the  fruit.  When  it  is  done  enough  to  pulp,  press  it 
through  a colander  ; have  ready  a sufficient  quantity  of  new  milk 
and  a tea-cup  of  raw  cream,  boiled  together ; or  an  egg  instead 
of  the  latter,  and  left  to  be  cold ; then  sweeten  it  pretty 
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well  with  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and  mix  the  pulp  by  degrees 
with  it.  . 

Apple  Fool. — Stew  apples  as  directed  for  gooseberries,  and 
I then  peel  and  pulp  them.  Prepare  the  milk,  &c.,  and  mix  as 
' before. 

Orange  Fool. — Mix  the  juice  of  three  Seville  oranges,  three 
: ' egss  well  beaten,  a pint  of  cream,  a httle  nutmeg  and  cinnamon, 
and  sweeten  to  your  taste.  Set  the  whole  over  a slow  fire,  and 
I stir  it  till  it  becomes  as  thick  as  good  melted  butter,  but  it  must 
I not  be  boiled ; then  pour  it  into  a dish  for  eating  cold, 
i A Cream. — Boil  half  a pint  of  cream  and  half  a pint  of  mdk, 

' with  two  bay-leaves,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a few  almonds  beaten  to 
paste,  with  a drop  of  water,  a little  sugar,  orange-flower  water, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  having  been  rubbed  down  with  a little 
I cold  milk,  and  mixed  with  the  above.  When  cold,  put  a little 
I lemon-juice  to  the  cream,  and  serve  it  in  cups  or  lemonade 
i glasses. 

An  excellent  Cream. — Whip  up  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
I ver>-  rich  cream  to  a strong  froth,  with  some  finely-scraped  lemon 
( peel,  a squeeze  of  the  juice,  half  a glass  of  sweet  wine,  and  sugar, 
to  make  it  pleasant,  but  not  too  sweet ; lay  it  in  a sieve  or  in  a 
) form,  and  next  day  put  it  on  a dish,  and  ornament  it  with  very 
1 light  puff-paste  biscuits,  made  in  tin  shapes  the  length  of  a finger, 

I and  about  two  inches  thick,  over  which  sugar  may  be  strewed,  or 
I a fight  glaze  with  isinglass.  Or  you  may  use  macaroons  to  line 
t the  edge  of  the  dish. 

Burnt  Cream. — Boil  a pint  of  cream  with  a stick  of  cinnaj^ 
mon  and  some  lemon  peel ; take  it  off  the  fire,  and  pour  it  very 
slowly  into  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  stiri’ing  till  half  cold  ; sweeten, 
and  take  out  the  spice,  itc. ; pour  it  into  the  dish ; when  cold, 
strew  white  pounded  sugar  over,  and  brown  it  with  a sala- 
mander. 

Another  way. — Make  a rich  custard  without  sugar,  boiling 
lemon  peel  in  it.  When  cold,  sift  a good  deal  of  sugar  over  the 
whole,  and  brown  the  top  with  a salamander. 

Sack  Cream. — Boil  a pint  of  raw  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
well  beaten,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  white  wine,  sugar,  and 
lemon  peel ; stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  be  as  thick  as  rich 
cream,  and  afterwards  till  cold  ; then  serve  it  in  glasses,  with  long 
pieces  of  dry  toast. 

Brandy  Cream.— Boil  two  dozen  of  almonds  blanched,  and 
pounded  bitter  almonds,  in  a little  milk.  When  cold,  add  to  it 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs  beaten  well  in  a little  cream,  sweeten,  and 
put  to  it  two  glasses  of  the  best  brandy;  and  when  well  mixed, 
pour  to  it  a quart  of  thin  cream  ; set  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not 
let  it  boil ; Stir  one  way  till  it  thickens,  then  pour  it  into  cups,  or 
low  glasse.s.  "W  hen  cold  it  will  be  ready.  A ratafia-drop  may  bo 
put  in  each,  if  you  choose  it.  If  you  wish  it  to  keep,  scald  the 
cream  previou-sly. 

Ratafia  Cream. — Boil  three  or  four  laurel,  peach,  or  nectarine 
leaves,  in  a full  pint  of  cream;  strain  it,  and  when  cold  add  tlio 
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yolks  of  tiiree  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  sugar,  and  a large  spoon- 
ful of  brandy  stirred  quick  into  it.  Scald  till  thick,  stirring  it  all 
the  time. 

Another  way.— Mix  half  a quarter  of  a pint  of  ratafia,  the 
same  quantity  of  mountain  wine,  tlie  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons, 
a pint  of  rich  cream,  and  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  it  pleasantly 
flavoured.  Beat  it  with  a whisk,  and  put  it  into  glasses.  This 
cream  will  keep  eight  or  ten  days. 

Lemon  Cream. — Take  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  put  to  it 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  four  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  and 
the  thin  rind  of  a lemon ; boil  it  up,  then  stir  it  till  almost  cold  ; 
put  the  juice  of  a lemon  in  a dish  or  bowl  and  pour  the  cream 
upon  it,  stirring  it  till  quite  cold. 

Yellow  Lemon  Cream  without  Cream. — Pare  four 
lemons  very  thin  into  twelve  large  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  squeeze 
the  juice  on  seven  ounces  of  finely- pounded  sugar : beat  the  yolks 
of  nine  eggs  well ; add  the  peels  and  juice  beaten  together  for 
some  time  ; then  strain  it  through  a flannel  into  a silver  or  very 
nice  block-tin  saucepan  ; set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  stir  it  one 
way  till  pretty  thick  and  scalding  hot,  but  not  boiling  or  it  wull 
curdle.  Pour  it  into  jelly-glasses.  A few  lumps  of  sugar  should 
be  rubbed  hard  on  the  lemons  before  they  are  pared,  or  after,  as 
the  peel  will  be  so  thin  as  not  to  take  all  the  essence,  and  the 
sugar  will  attract  it,  and  give  a better  colour  and  flavour. 

White  Lemon  Cream  is  made  the  same  as  the, above,  only 
put  the  whites  of  the  eggs  in  lieu  of  the  yolks,  whisking  it  ex- 
tremely well  to  froth. 

Imperial  Cream. — Boil  a quart  of  cream  with  the  thin  rind 
of  a lemon,  then  stir  it  till  nearly  cold;  have  ready  in  a dish  or 
bowl  that  you  are  to  serve  in,  the  juice  of  three  lemons  strained 
with  as  much  sugar  as  wiU  sweeten  the  cream,  which  pour  into 
the  dish  from  a large  teapot,  holding  it  high  and  moving  it  about 
to  mix  with  the  iuice.  It  should  be  made  at  least  si.x  hours  before 
it  be  served,  ana  will  be  still  better  if  a day, 

Almond  Cream. — Beat  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  a 
few  bitter,  in  a mortar,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  water  to  prevent 
oiling,  both  having  been  blanched.  Put  the  paste  to  a quart 
of  cream,  and  add  the  juice  of  three  lemons  sweetened  ; beat 
it  up  with  a whisk  to  a froth,  which  take  olF  on  the  shallow 
part  of  a sieve;  fiU  glasses  with  some  of  the  liquor  and  the 
froth. 

Snow  Cream. — Put  to  a quart  of  cream  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  four  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine,  sugar  to  your 
taste,  and  a bit  of  lemon  peel ; whip  it  to  a froth,  remove  the  peel, 
and  serve  in  a dish. 

Coffee  Cream,  much  admired. — Boil  a calf’s  foot  in  water 
till  it  w astes  to  a pint  of  jelly,  clear  of  sediment  and  fat.  Make  a 
tea-cup  of  very  strong  coffee  ; clear  it  with  a bit  of  isinglass  to  be 
perfectly  bright ; pour  to  it  the  jelly,  and  add  a pint  of  very  good 
cream,  and  as  much  fine  Lisbon  sugar  as  is  pleasant ; give  one  boil 
up,  and  pour  into  the  dish. 
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It  should  jell}',  but  not  be  stiff.  Observe  that  }'our  coffee  be 
fresh. 

Chocolate  Cream. — Scrape  into  one  quart  of  thick  cream, 
one  ounce  of  the  best  chocolate,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar ; boil  and  mill  it ; when  quite  smooth  take  it  off,  and 
leave  it  to  be  cold  ; then  add  the  whites  of  nine  eggs.  Whisk ; 
and  take  up  the  froth,  on  sieves,  as  others  are  done ; and  servo 
the  froth  in  glasses,  to  rise  above  some  of  the  cream. 

Codlin  Cream. — Pare  and  core  twenty  good  codlins ; beat 
them  in  a mortar,  with  a pint  of  cream  ; strain  it  into  a dish  ; 
and  put  sugar,  bread  crumbs,  and  a glass  of  wine,  to  it.  Stir 
it  well. 

Excellent  Orange  Cream. — Boil  the’rind  of  a Seville 
orange  very  tender ; beat  it  fine  in  a mortar  ; put  to  it  a spoonful 
of  the  best  brandy,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs ; beat  all  together  for  ten 
minutes  ; then,  by  gentle  degrees,  pour  in  a pint  of  boiling 
cream;  beat  till  cold;  put  into  custard  cups  set  into  a deep 
dish  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  stand  till  cold  again.  Put 
I at  the  top  small  strips  of  orange-paring  cut  thin,  or  preserved 
chips. 

Haspberry  Cream. — Wash  the  fruit  gently,  and  let  them 
1 drain  ; then  sprinkle  a little  sugar  over,  imd  that  will  produce 
I more  juice;  then  put  the  juice  to  some  cream,  and  sweeten  it ; 

i after  which,  if  you  choose  to  lower  it  with  some  milk  it  will  not 

( curdle ; which  it  would,  if  put  to  the  milk  before  the  cream ; but 
it  i.s  best  made  of  raspberry  jelly,  instead  of  jam,  when  the  fresh 
fruit  cannot  be  obtained. 

Another  way. — Boil  one  ounce  of  isinglass  shavings  in  three 
pints  of  cream  and  new  milk  mixed,  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  until 
the  former  be  melted,  and  strain  it  through  a hair-sieve  into  a 
basin;  when  cool  put  about  half  a pint  of  raspberry-juice,  or  syrup, 
to  the  milk  and  cream  : stir  it  till  well  incorporated ; sweeten 
and  add  a glass  of  brandy , whisk  it  about  till  three  parts  cold ; 
then  put  it  into  a mould  till  quite  cold.  In  summer  use  the  fresh 
■ juice  ; in  winter,  syrup  of  raspberries. 

Spinach  Cream. — Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  a wooden 
spoon  or  a whisk  ; sweeten  them  a good  deal ; and  put  to  them  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  a pint  of  rich  cream,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of 
new  milk  ; stir  it  well ; then  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  spinach- 
juice  ; set  it  over  a gentle  stove,  and  stir  it  on ' way  constantly  till 
itj.'*  as  thick  as  a hasty  pudding.  Put  into  a custard  di.sli  some 
Naples  biscuits,  or  preserved  orange,  in  long  slices,  and  pour  the 
rni.xture  over  them.  It  is  to  be  eaten  cold  ; and  is  a dish  either 
f.r  supper,  or  for  a second  course. 

Pistachio  Cream. — Blanch  four  ounces  of  pistachio  nuts  ; 
b'  at  them  fine  with  a little  rose  water,  and  add  the  iiaste  to  a pint 
of  f-rearn  ; sweeten  ; let  it  just  boil,  and  put  it  into  glasses. 

Clouted  Cream. — Htrinir  four  blades  of  macu  on  a thread; 
put  them  to  a gill  of  new  rnillc,  and  six  spoonfuls  of  rose  water ; 
simmer  a few  minutes  ; then  by  degrees  sth  this  liquor  strained 
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into  tlie  yolks  of  two  new  eggs  well  beaten.  Stir  the  whole  into 
a quart  of  very  good  cream,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  : stir  it  till  hot, 
but  not  boiling  hot ; pour  it  into  a deep  dish,  and  let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours.  Serve  it  in  a cream  dish,  to  eat  with  fruits. 
Many  people  prefer  it  without  any  flavour  but  that  of  the  cream ; 
in  which  case  use  a quart  of  new  milk  and  the  cream,  or  do  it  as 
the  Devonshire  scalded  cream. 

"When  done  enough,  a round  mark  will  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  cream,  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan  it  is  done  in,  which 
in  the  country  they  caU  the  ring ; and  Avhen  that  is  seen,  remove 
the  pan  from  the  lire. 

A Froth  to  set  on  Cream,  Custard,  or  Trifle,  which 
looks  and  eats  well. — Sweeten  half  a pound  of  the  pulp  of 
damsons,  or  any  other  sort  of  scalded  fruit,  put  to  it  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  beaten,  and  beat  the  pulp  up  with  them  until  it  wiU 
stand  as  high  as  you  choose ; and  being  put  on  the  cream,  &c., 
with  a spoon,  it  will  take  any  form ; it  should  be  rough,  to  imitate 
a rock. 

A Carmel  Cover  for  Sweetmeats.— Dissolve  eight  ounces 
of  double-refined  sugar  in  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  v atcr,  and  three 
or  four  drops  of  lemon -juice ; then  put  it  into  a copper  un tinned 
skillet ; M hen  it  boils  to  be  thick,  dip  the  handle  of  a spoon  in  it, 
and  put  that  in  a pint  basin  of  wmter,  squ  .^zc  the  sugar  from  the 
spoon  into  it,  and  so  on  till  you  have  all  the  sugar.  Take  a bit 
out  of  the  water,  and  if  it  snaps,  and  is  brittle  when  cold,  it  is 
done  enough ; but  only  let  it  be  three  parts  cold ; then  pour  the 
water  from  the  sugar,  and  haviug  a copper  form  well  oiled,  run 
the  sugar  on  it,  in  the  manner  of  a maze,  and  when  cold  you  may 

Eut  it  on  the  dish  it  is  to  cover ; but  if,  on  trial,  the  sugar  is  not 
rittle,  pour  olT  the  water,  and  return  it  into  the  skillet  and  boil 
it  again.  It  should  look  thick,  like  treacle,  but  of  a bright  light 
gold  colour.  It  is  a most  elegant  cover. 

Calf’s  Feet  Jelly. — Boil  two  feet  in  two  quarts  and  a pint  of 
water  till  the  feet  are  broken,  and  the  water  half  wasted ; strain 
it ; when  cold  take  ofl’the  fat,  and  remove  the  jelly  from  the  sedi- 
ment ; then  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  sugar,  raisin  wine,  lemon- 
juice  to  your  taste,  and  some  lemon-peel.  When  the  flavour  is 
rich,  put  it  to  the  whites  of  five  eggs  well  beaten  and  their  shells 
broken.  Set  the  saucepan  on  the  fire,  but  do  not  stir  the  jelly 
after  it  begins  to  v arm.  Let  it  boil  twenty  minutes  after  it  rises 
to  a head  ; then  pour  it  through  a flannel  jelly  bag,  first  dipping 
the  bag  into  hot  water  to  prevent  waste,  and  squeezing  it  quite 
dry.  Rub  the  jelly  through  and  through  till  clear ; then  put  it 
into  glasses  or  forms. 

The  following  mode  will  greatly  facilitate  the  clearing  9f  jelly  : 
When  the  mixture  has  boiled  twenty  minutes,  throw  in  a tea- 
cupful  of  cold  water  : let  it  boil  five  minutes  longer  ; then  take 
the  saucepan  off  the  fire  eovered  close,  and  keep  it  half  an  hour; 
after  which  it  will  be  so  clear  as  to  need  only  once  running  through 
the  bag,  and  much  w*aste  will  be  saved. 

Observe,  feet  for  all  jellies  are  boiled  so  long  by  the  people  who 
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sell  them  that  they  are  loss  nutritious : tlioy  should  be  only 
scalded  to  take  ofl'  the  hair.  The  liquor  u ill  require  greater  care  in 
removing  the  fat ; but  the  jelly  will  be  far  stronger,  and,  of  course, 
allow  more  water. 

Sole. — Jelly  is  equally  good  made  of  cow-heels  nieely  cleaned  ; and  as 
they  bear  a less  price  than  those  of  calves,  and  make  a stronger  jelly,  this  ob- 
servation may  be  useful. 

Another  way. — Boil  four  quarts  of  water  with  three  calf’s 
feet,  or  two  cow-heels  that  have  been  only  scalded,  till  half  wasted ; 
take  the  jelly  from  the  fat  and  sediment : mix  with  it  the  juice  of  a 
Seville  orange,  and  twelve  lemons,  the  peels  of  three  ditto,  the 
whites  and  shells  of  twelve  eggs,  brown  sugar  to  taste,  near  a pint 
of  raisin  wine,  one  ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  allspice,  a bit  of  cinnamon  and  six  cloves,  all  bruised,  after 
haWng  previously  mixed  them  cold.  The  jelly  should  boil  fifteen 
minutes  without  stirring  ; then  clear  it  through  a flannel  bag. 
"NVhde  running,  take  a little  jelly,  and  mix  with  a tea-cupful  of 
water,  in  which  a bit  of  beet-root  has  been  boiled,  and  run  it 
through  the  bag  when  all  the  rest  is  run  out ; and  this  is 
to  garnish  the  other  jelly,  being  cooled  on  a plate  ; but  this 
is  matter  of  choice.  The  jelly  has  a very  fine  high  colour  and 
flavour. 

Orange  Jelly. — Grate  the  rind  of  two  Seville  and  two  China 
oranges,  and  two  lemons  ; squeeze  the  juice  of  three  of  each,  and 
strain,  and  add  the  juice  of  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lump  sugar, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  till  it  almost  candies. 
Have  ready  a quart  of  isinglass-jelly  made  with  two  ounces  ; put 
to  it  the  syrup,  and  boil  it  once  up  ; strain  off  the  jelly,  and  let  it 
stand  to  settle  as  above,  before  it  is  put  into  the  mould. 

Hartshorn  Jelly. — Simmer  eight  ounces  of  hartshorn  shav- 
ings with  two  quarts  of  water  to  only  one ; strain  it,  and  boil  it 
with  the  rinds  of  four  China  oranges  and  two  lemons  pared  thin ; 
when  cold,  add  the  juice  of  both,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  the 
whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  to  a froth;  let  the  jelly  have  three  or 
four  boils  without  stirring,  and  strain  it  through  a jelly  bag. 

Cranberry  Jelly. — Alake  a verj"  strong  isinglass  jelly.  When 
cold,  mix  it  with  a double  quantity  of  cranberry  juice  pressed, 
sweeten  and  boil  it  up ; then  strain  it  into  a shape. 

The  sugar  must  be  good  loaf,  or  the  jelly  will  not  be  clear. 

Cranberry  and  Rice  Jelly. — Bod  and  press  the  fruit,  strain 
the  jnice  and  by  degrees  mix  into  it  as  much  ground  rice  as  will, 
when  boiled,  thicken  to  a jelly ; boil  it  gently,  stirring  it,  and 
sweeten  to  your  taste.  Put  it  in  a basin  or  form,  and  serve  to  eat 
as  the  alure-directed  jelly,  with  milk  or  cream. 

Apple  Jolly  to  serve  at  Table.—  Prepare  twenty  golden 
pippins  ; boil  them  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  from  the  spring, 
till  quite  tender  ; then  strain  the  liquor  through  a colander,  and 
to  every  pint  put  a pound  of  fine  sugar;  add  grated  orange  or 
lemon  ; then  boil  to  a jelly. 

Another. — Prepare  apples  as  before  by  boiling  and  straining; 
have  really  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  boiled  in  half  a pint  of  water 
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to  a jelly;  init  this  to  the  apple  water  and  apple,  as  strained 
through  a coarse  sieve;  add  sugar,  a little  lemon  juice  and  peel; 
boil  all  together,  and  put  into  a dish.  Take  out  the  peel. 

To  Scald  Codlins. — Wrap  each  in  a vine-leaf,  and  pack  them 
close  in  a nice  saucepan;  and  when  full,  pour  as  much  water  as 
n ill  cover  them.  Set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  let  them  simmer 
slowly  till  done  enough  to  take  the  thin  skin  off  when  cold.  Place 
them  in  a dish,  wither  without  milk,  cream,  or  custard;  if  the 
latter,  there  should  be  no  ratafia.  Dust  fine  sugar  over  the 
apples. 

Steu  3d  Golden  Pippins. — Scoop  out  the  core,  pare  them 
very  fine,  and  as  you  do  it,  throw  them  in  water.  Por  ever  pound 
of  fruit  make  half  a pound  of  single  refined  sugar  into  syrup  with 
a pint  of  water;  when  skimmed,  put  the  pippins  in,  and  stew  till 
clear  ; then  grate  lemon  over,  and  serve  in  the  syrup.  Be  careful 
not  to  let  them  break. 

Tliey  are  an  elegant  and  good  dish  for  a corner  or  dessert. 

Black  Caps. — Halve  and  core  some  fine  large  apples,  put  them 
in  a shallow  pan,  strew  white  sugar  over,  and  bake  them.  Boil  a 
glass  of  wine,  the  same  of  water,  and  sweeten  it  for  sauce. 

Another  way. — Take  off  a slice  from  the  stalk  end  of  some 
apples,  and  core  without  paring  them.  Make  ready  as  much 
sugar  as  may  be  sufficient  to  sweeten  them,  and  mix  it  with  some 
grated  lemon,  and  a few  cloves  in  fine  powder.  Stuff  the  holes  as 
close  as  possible  with  this,  and  turn  the  flat  end  down  on  a stew- 
pan  i set  them  on  a very  slow  fire,  with  half  a pint  of  raisin  wine, 
and  the  same  of  water : cover  them  close,  and  now  and  then  baste 
them  with  the  liquor ; when  done  enough,  black  the  tops  with  a 
salamander. 

Stewed  Pears. — Pare  and  halve,  or  quarter,  large  pears,  ac- 
cording to  their  size ; throw  them  into  water,  as  the  skin  is  taken 
off  before  they  are  divided,  to  prevent  their  turning  black.  Pack 
them  round  a block-tin  stew-pan,  and  sprinkle  as  much  sugar 
over  as  will  make  them  pretty  sweet,  and  add  lemon  peel,  a clove 
or  two,  and  some  allspice  cracked  ; just  covey  them  with  water, 
and  put  some  of  the  red  liquor,  as  directed  in  another  article. 
Cover  them  close,  and  stew  three  or  four  hours ; when  tender,  take 
them  out,  and  pour  the  liquor  from  them. 

Baked  Pears. — These  need  not  be  of  a fine  sort;  but  some 
taste  better  than  others,  and  often  those  that  are  least  fit  to  eat 
raw.  Wipe,  but  do  not  pare,  and  lay  them  on  tin  plates,  and 
bake  them  in  a slow  oven.  When  done  enough  to  bear  it,  flatten 
them  with  a silver  spoon.  When  done  through,  put  them  on  a 
dish.  They  should  be  baked  three  or  four  times,  and  very  gently. 

Orange  Butter. — Boil  six  hard  eggs,  beat  them  in  a mortar 
with  two  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  two 
ounces  of  blanched  almonds  beaten  to  a paste.  Moisten  with 
orange-flower  water,  and  when  all  is  niixed,  rub  it  through  a 
colander  on  a dish,  and  serve  sweet  biscuits  between. 

Wino  Rolls. — Soak  a penny  French  roll  in  raisin  wine  till  it 
will  hold  no  more ; put  it  in  the  dish,  and  pour  round  it  a custard, 
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or  cream,  sujrar,  and  lemon  juice.  Just  before  it  be  served, 
sprinkle  over  it  some  nonpareil  comfits  ; or  stick  a few  blanched 
split  almonds  into  it. 

Sponge  biscuits  may  be  used  instead  of  the  roll. 

To  Prepare  Fruit  for  Children,  a far  more  wholesome 
way  than  in  Pies  and  Puddings. — Put  apples  or  pears,  sliced, 
plums,  currants,  gooseberries,  &c.,  into  a stone  jar,  and  sprinkle  as 
much  Lisbon  sugar  as  is  necessary  among  them;  set  the  jar  on  a 
hot  hearth,  or  in  a saucepan  of  water,  and  let  it  remain  till  the 
fruit  is  perfectly  done. 

Slices  of  bread,  or  rice,  may  be  either  stewed  with  the  fruit,  or 
added,  when  eaten  : the  rice  being  plain  boiled. 

To  Prepare  Ice  for  Icing. — Get  a few  pounds  of  ice,  break 
it  almost  to  powder,  throw  a large  handful  and  a half  of  salt  among 
it.  You  must  prepare  it  in  a part  of  the  house  where  as  little  of 
the  warm  air  comes  as  you  can  possibl.v  contrive.  The  ice  and 
salt  being  in  a bucket,  put  your  cream  into  an  ice-pot,  and  cover 
it ; immerse  it  in  the  ice,  and  draw  that  round  the  pot,  so  as  to 
touch  every  possible  part. 

In  a few  minutes  put  a spatula  or  spoon  in,  and  stir  it  well,  re- 
moving the  parts  that  ice  found  the  edges  to  the  centre.  If  the 
ice-cream  or  water  be  in  a form,  shut  the  bottom  close,  and  move 
the  whole  in  the  ice,  as  you  cannot  use  a spoon  to  that  without 
danger  of  waste.  There  should  be  holes  in  the  bucket,  to  let  off* 
the  ice  as  it  thaws. 

Sou. — When  any  fluid  tends  towards  cold,  the  mere  moving  it  quickly  ac- 
1 celerates  the  cold  ; and  likewise,  when  any  fluid  is  tending  to  heat,  stirring  it 
will  facilitate  its  boiling. 

Ice  Waters.— Pub  some  fine  sugar  on  lemon  or  orange,  to 
■ give  the  colour  and  flavour,  then  squeeze  the  juice  of  either  on  its 
I respective  peel ; add  water  and  sugar  to  make  a fine  sherbet,  and 
I strain  it  before  it  be  put  into  the  ice-pot.  If  orange,  the  greater 

I proportion  should  be  of  the  China  juice,  and  only  a little  of 
( Seville,  and  a small  bit  of  the  peel  grated  by  the  sugar. 

Cxurant  or  Raspberry  Water  Ice.— The  juice  of  these,  or 

I I any  other  sort  of  fruit,  being  gained  by  squeezing,  sweetened  and 
1 1 mi.ved  with  water,  will  be  ready  for  icing. 

I Ice  Creams. — Mix  the  juice  of  the  fruits  with  as  much  sugar 
’ as  will  be  wanted,  before  you  add  cream,  which  should  be  of  a 
I middling  richness. 

Brown  Bread  Ice, — Grate  as  fine  as  possible  stale  brown 
I bread,  soak  a small  proportion  in  cream  two  or  three  houi's, 

' sweeten  and  ice  it. 

Ratafia  Cream, — Blanch  a quarter  ounce  of  bitter  almonds, 
beat  them  with  a tea-spoonful  of  water  in  a marble  mortar;  then 
rub  with  the  pa.ste  two  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  and  simmer  ten 
' minutes  with  a tea-cupful  of  cream,  which  add  to  a quart  more  of 
cream,  and  having  strained,  ice  it. 

Colourings  to  stain  Jollies,  Icos.  or  Cakes.— For  a beau- 
tiful red,  boil  fifteen  grains  of  cochineal  in  the  finest  powder,  with 
a dram  and  a half  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  half  a pint  of  water,  very 
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slowly,  half  an  hour ; add  in  boiling  a bit  of  alum  the  size  of  a 
pea^  Or  use  beet-root  sliced,  and  some  liquor  poured  over. 

For  use  almonds  finely  powdered,  with  a little  drop  of 

water ; or  use  cream. 

For  yelloto,  yolks  of  eggs,  or  a bit  of  saffron,  steeped  in  the 
liquor  and  squeezed. 

For  green,  pounded  spinach  leaves  or  beet  leaves,  express  the 
juice,  and  boil  in  a tea-cupful  in  a saucepan  of  water  to  take  oft 
tlie  rawness. 

London  Syllabub. — Put  a pint  and  a half  of  port  or  white 
wine  into  a bowl,  nutmeg  grated,  and  a good  deal  of  sugar,  then 
milk  into  it  near  two  quarts  of  milk,  frothed  up.  If  the  wine  be 
not  rather  sharp,  it  will  require  more  for  this  quantity  of  milk. — 
In  Devonshire,  clouted  cream  is  put  on  the  top,  and  pounded  cin- 
namon and  sugar. 

Staffordshire  Syllabub. — Put  a pint  of  cider,  and  a glass  of 
brandy,  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  into  a bowl  and  milk  into  it ; or  pour 
warm  milk  from  a large  teapot  some  height  into  it. 

A very  fine  Somersetshire  Syllabub. — In  a large  china 
bowl  put  a pint  of  port,  and  a pint  of  sherry,  or  other  white  wine ; 
sugar  to  taste.  Milk  the  bowl  full.  In  twenty  minutes’  time  cover 
it  pretty  high  with  clouted  cream ; grate  over  it  nutmeg,  put 
pounded  cinnamon  and  nonpareil  comfits. 

Devonshire  Junket. — Put  warm  milk  into  a bowl ; turn  it 
with  rennet;  then  nut  some  scalded  cream,  sugar,  and  cinnamon 
on  the  top,  without  Ijreaking  the  curd. 

Everlasting,  or  Solid  Syllabubs.— Mix  a quart  of  thick 
raw  cream,  one  pound  of  refined  sugar,  a pint  and  a half  of  fine 
raisin  wine  in  a deep  pan ; put  to  it  the  grated  peel  and  the  juice 
of  three  lemons.  Beat  or  whisk  it  one  way  half  an  hour  : then 
put  it  on  a sieve  with  a bit  of  thin  muslin  laid  smooth  in  the  shal- 
low end  till  next  day.  Put  it  in  glasses.  It  will  keep  good,  in  a 
cool  place,  ten  days. 

Lemon  Honeycomb. — Sweeten  the  juice  of  a lemon  to  your 
taste,  and  put  it  in  the  dish  that  you  serve  it  in.  Mix  the  white  of 
an  egg  that  is  beaten  with  a pint  of  rich  cream,  and  a little  sv^ar ; 
Avhisk  it,  and  as  the  froth  rises,  put  it  on  the  lemon  juice.  Do  it 
the  day  before  it  is  to  be  used. 

Rice  and  Sago  Milks  are  made  by  washing  the  seeds  nicely, 
and  simmering  with  milk  over  a slow  fire  till  sufficiently  done. 
The  former  sort  requires  lemon,  spice,  and  sugar ; the  latter  is 
good  without  anything  to  fiavour  it. 

A very  Pretty  Supper  Dish. — Boil  a tea-cupful  of  rice, 
having  first  washed  it,  in  milk,  till  tender;  strain  off  the  milk, 
lay  the  rice  in  little  heaps  on  a dish,  strew  over  them  some  finely 
non  dered  sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  put  M’arm  wine  and  a little 
butter  into  the  dish. 

Savory  Rice. — Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  stew  it  very  gently 
in  a small  quantity  of  veal  or  rich  mutton  broth,  Avith  an  onion, 
a blade  of  mace,  pepper  and  salt.  When  swelled,  but  not  boiled 
to  mash,  dry  it  on  the  shallow  end  of  a sieve  before  the  fire,  and 
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either  sen*e  it  dry,  or  put  it  in  the  middle  of  a disli,  and  pour  the 
gravy  round,  having  heated  it. 

Carole  of  Rice. — Take  some  well-picked  rice,  wash  it  well 
and  boil  it  live  minutes  in  water,  strain  it,  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  a bit  of  butter,  a good  slice  of  ham,  and  an  onion, 
btew  it  over  a very  gentle  lire  till  tender ; have  ready  a mould 
lined  with  very  thin  slices  of  bacon  ; mix  the  yolks  of  two  or  three 
eggs  with  the  rice,  and  then  hne  the  bacon  with  it  about  half  an 
inch  thick ; jmt  into  it  a ragout  of  chicken,  rabbit,  veal,  or  of  any- 
thing else.  Till  up  the  moidd,  and  cover  it  close  with  rice.  Bake 
it  in  a quick  oven  an  hour,  turn  it  over,  and  send  it  to  table  in  a 
. good  gravy  or  curry-sauce. 

Casserol,  or  Eice  Edging,  see  page  102. 

Salmagxmdy  is  a beautiful  small  dish,  if  in  nice  shape,  and 
if  the  colours  of  the  ingredients  are  varied.  For  this  purpose 
. chop  separately  the  white  parts  of  cold  chicken  or  veal,  yolks  of 

■ eggs  boiled  hard,  the  whites  of  eggs,  parsley,  half  a dozen  an- 
chovies, beet-root,  red  pickled  cabbage,  ham  and  grated  tongue, 
or  anything  well  flavoured,  and  of  a good  colour.  Some  people 

^ like  a small  proportion  of  onion,  but  it  may  be  better  left  out.  A 
saucer,  large  tea-cup,  or  an5'  other  base,  must  be  put  into  a small 
I dish;  then  make  rows  round  it  wide  at  bottom,  and  growing 
j : smaller  towards  the  top  ; choosing  such  of  the  ingredients  for  each 
I ; row  as  will  most  vary  the  colours.  At  the  top  a little  sprig  of 
j curled  parsley  may  be  stuck  in ; or,  without  anything  on  the  dish, 
i ■ the  salmagundy  may  be  laid  in  rows,  or  put  into  the  half-whites 
1 of  eggs,  which  may  be  made  to  stand  upright  by  cutting  ofi*  a bit  at 
i the  roimd  end.  In  the  latter  case,  each  half  egg  has  but  one  ingi-e- 
I dient.  Curled  butter  and  parsley  may  be  put  as  garnish  between. 
! Macaroni  as  usually  served.— Boil  it  in  milk,  or  a weak 
veal  broth,  pretty  well  flavoured  with  salt.  When  tender,  put  it 
. into  a dish  without  the  liquor,  and  among  it  put  some  bits  of  but- 

■ ter  and  grated  cheese,  and  over  the  top  grate  more,  and  a little 
more  butter.  Set  the  dish  into  a Dutcli  oven  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  do  not  let  the  top  become  hard. 

Another  way. — Wa.sh  it  well,  and  simmer  it  in  half  milk,  and 
half  broth  of  veal  or  mutton,  till  it  is  tender.  To  a spoonful  of 
this  hquor,  put  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  in  a spoonful  of  cream; 
just  make  it  hot  to  thicken  but  not  boil ; put  it  over  the  macaroni, 
and  then  grate  some  fine  old  cheese  all  over,  and  bits  of  butter. 
Brown  with  the  salamander. 

Another.— Wash  the  macaroni,  then  simmer  it  in  a little 
broth,  with  a little  pounded  mace  and  salt.  Wlien  quite  tender, 
take  it  out  of  the  liquor,  lay  it  in  a dish,  grate  a uood  deal  of  chee.se 
' over,  then  cover  that  with  bread  grated  fine.  Warm  some  butter 
without  oiling,  and  pour  it  from  a boat  through  a little  earthen 
I colander  over  the  crumbs,  then  put  the  dish  in  a Dutch  oven,  to 
1 roast  the  cheese,  and  brown  the  bread  of  a fine  colour.  The  broad 
I should  be  in  separated  crumbs,  and  look  light, 
j Omelet. — Make  a batter  of  eggs  and  milk  and  a very  little 

flour ; put  to  it  chopped  parsley,  green  onions,  or  chives  (tlio 
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latter  is  best),  or  a very  small  quantity  of  shalot,  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  a scrape  or  two  of  nutmeg.  Make  some  butter  boil  in  a 
small  frying-pan,  and  pour  the  above  batter  into  it ; when  one 
side  is  of  a fine  yellow-brown,  turn  it  and  do  the  other.  Double 
it  when  served.  Some  scraped  lean  ham,  or  grated  tongue,  put 
in  at  first,  is  a very  pleasant  addition.  Four  eggs  will  make  a 
prett.y  sized  omelet ; but  many  cooks  will  use  eight  or  ten.  A 
small  proportion  of  flour  should  be  used. 

If  the  taste  be  approved,  a little  tarragon  gives  a fine  flavour. 
A good  deal  of  parsley  should  be  used. 

Famakius  and  omelet,  though  usually  served  in  the  course, 
would  be  much  better  if  they  were  sent  up  after,  that  they  might 
be  eaten  as  hot  as  possible. 

But'ter  to  serve  as  a little  dish.— Foil  butter  in  different 
forms  ; either  like  a pine  and  make  the  marks  with  a tea-spoon, 
or  rolling  it  in  crimping  rollers,  work  it  through  a colander,  or 
scoop  with  a tea-spoon,  and  mix  with  grated  beef,  tongue,  or  an- 
chovies. Make  a wreath  of  curled  parsley  to  garnish. 

Eamakins. — Scrape  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Cheshire,  and 
ditto  of  Gloucester  cheese,  ditto  of  good  fresh  butter ; then  beat 
all  in  a mortar  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  inside  of  a 
small  French  roll  boiled  in  cream  till  soft ; mix  the  paste  with  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  previously  beaten,  and  put  into  small  paper 
pans  made  rather  long  than  square,  and  bake  in  a Dutch  oven  till 
of  a fine  brown.  They  should  be  eaten  quite  hot.  Some  like  the 
addition  of  a glass  of  white  wine.— The  batter  for  ramakius  is 
equally  good  over  macaroni  when  boiled  tender ; or  on  stewed 
brocoli,  celery,  or  cauliflower,  a little  of  the  gravy  they  have  been 
stewed  in  being  put  in  the  dish  with  them,  but  not  enough  to  make 
the  vegetable  sw  im. 

Potted  Cheese. — Cut  and  pound  four  ounces  of  Cheshire 
cheese,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  fine  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  white 
pounded  sugar,  a little  bit  of  mace,  and  a glass  of  white  wine. 
Press  it  down  in  a deep  pot. 

Roast  Cheese  to  come  up  after  Dinner.— Grate  three 
ounces  of  fat  Cheshire  cheese,  mix  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
four  ounces  of  grated  bread,  and  three  ounces  of  butter ; beat  the 
whole  w'ell  in  a mortar,  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  mustard,  and  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  Toast  some  bread,  cut  it  into  proper 
pieces,  lay  the  paste  as  above  thick  upon  them  into  a Dutch  oven 
covered  with  a dish,  till  hot  through,  remove  the  dish,  and  let  the 
cheese  brown  a little.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

Melted  Cheese. — Take  two  ounces  of  good  Cheshire,  and  two 
ditto  ot  Parmesan  cheese,  grate  them,  and  add  about  double  the 
weight  of  each  in  beaten  yolks  of  eggs  and  melted  butter,  mix 
them  well  together,  add  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste,  and  then 
put  to  it  the  white  of  the  eggs,  w hich  have  been  beaten  separately ; 
stir  them  lightly  in,  and  bake  it  in  a deep  dish,  filled  but  half  full, 
as  it  will  rise  very  much.  Serve  when  quite  hot.  , . , 

Welsh  Rabbit.— Toast  a slice  of  bread  on  both  sides,  and 
butter  it;  toast  a slice  of  Gloucester  cheese  on  one  side,  and  lay 
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that  next  the  bread,  and  toast  the  ctlier  with  a salamander ; rub 
mustard  over,  and  serve  very  hot,  and  covered. 

Cheese  Toast. — Mix  some  flue  butter,  made  mustard,  and 
•salt,  into  a mass  ; spread  it  ou  fresh-made  thin  toasts,  and  grate 
or  scrape  Gloucester  cheese  upon  them. 

Anchovy  Toast.— Bone  and  skin  six-  or  eight  anchovies ; 
.pound  them  to  a mass  with  an  ounce  of  fine  butter  till  the  colour 
is  equal,  and  then  spread  it  on  toasts  or  rusks. 

Another  way. — Cut  tltin  slices  of  bread  into  any  form,  and 
fry  them  in  clarified  butter.  Wash  three  anchovies,  split,  pound 
them  in  a mortar  with  some  fresh  butter,  rub  them  through  a 
hair  sieve,  and  spread  it  on  the  toast  when  cold.  Then  quarter 
iand  wash  some  anchovies,  and  lay  them  on  the  toast.  Garnish 
Tvith  parsley  or  pickles. 

To  Poach  Eggs. — Set  a stew-pan  of  water  on  the  fire ; when 
.boiling,  slip  an  egg.  previously  broken  in  a cup,  into  the  water  ; 
^hen  the  white  looks  done  enough,  slide  an  egg-slice  under  the 
egg,  and  lay  it  on  toast  and  butter,  or  spinach.  As  soon  as  enough 
^are  done,  serve  hot.  If  not  fresh  laid,  the.y  will  not  poach  well, 
.and  without  breaking.  Trim  the  ragged  parts  of  the  whites,  and 
nnake  them  look  round. 

Battered  Eggs. — Beat  four  or  five  eggs,  yolk  and  white 
together,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  a basin,  and  then 
imt  that  in  boiling  water,  stir  it  till  melted ; then  xiour  that  but- 
ter and  the  eggs  into  a saucepan  : keep  a basin  in  your  hand,  just 
hold  the  saucepan  in  the  other,  over  a slow  part  of  the  fire,  shaking 
it  one  way,  as  it  begins  to  warm ; pour  it  into  a basin  and  back  ; 
then  hold  it  again  over  the  fire,  stirring  it  constantly  in  the  sauce- 
qpan,  and  pouring  it  into  the  basin,  more  perfectly  to  mix  the  egg 
land  butter,  until  they  shall  be  hot  without  boiling. 

Serve  on  toasted  bread : or  in  a basin,  to  eat  with  salt  fish,  or 
•red  herrings. 

Scotch  Eggs. — Boil  hard  five  pullets’  eggs,  and  without  re- 
unoving  the  white,  cover  completely  with  a fine  relishing  force- 
meat, in  which  let  scraped  ham,  or  chopped  anchovy,  bear  a due 
.proportion.  Fry  of  a beautiful  yellow  brown,  and  serve  with  a 
:good  gravy  in  the  dish. 

A Pepper-pot. — To  three  quarts  of  water,  put  such  vege- 
tables as  you  choose  ; in  summer,  peas,  lettuce,  spinach,  and  two 
or  three  onions ; in  winter,  carrot,  turnip,  onions,  and  celery. 
Cut  them  very  small,  and  stew  them  with  two  pounds  of  neck  of 
mutton,  and  a pound  of  pickled  pork,  till  quite  tender.  Half  an 
hour  b‘;fore  serving,  clear  a lobster  or  crab  from  the  shell,  and  put 
it  into  the  stew.  Some  people  choose  very  small  suet-dumplings 
boiled  in  the  above.  Season  it  with  salt  and  Cayenne. 

In.stearl  of  mutton  .you  may  put  a fowl.  Pepper-pot  may  bo 
made  of  variou.s  things,  and  i.s  understood  to  be  a pro])cr  mixturo 
of  fish,  fl-sli,  fowl,  vegetable.s,  and  pulse.  A small  quantity  of 
rice  .should  be  boiled  witli  the  w hole. 

The  Staffordshire  Dish  of  Frying  Herbs  and  Liver. 
— Prepare  the  frying  herbs  as  has  been  directed  among  the  vege- 
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tables,  page  134  : on  -whicL  lay  slices  of  liver  fried  a beautiful 
brown,  and  slices  of  bacon  just  warmed  at  the  fire,  and  laid  on 
each.  On  the  outside  part  of  the  herbs  lay  eggs  fried  verj'  nicely, 
and  then  trimmed  round ; or  they  ma}"  be  served  on  the  herbs, 
and  the  liver  garnished  with  the  bacon  separately. 

To  Preserve  Suet  a Twelvemonth.— As  soon  as  it  comes 
in,  choose  the  firmest  part,  and  pick  free  from  skin  and  veins.  In 
a very  nice  saucepan,  set  it  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  that  it 
may  melt  without  frying,  or  it  will  taste. 

When  melted,  pour  into  a pan  of  cold  water.  When  in  a hard 
cake,  wipe  it  very  dry,  fold  it  in  fine  paper,  and  then  in  a linen 
bag,  and  keep  it  in  a diy  but  not  hot  place.  When  used,  scrape 
it  fine,  and  it  will  malce  a fine  crust,  either  with  or  without 
butter. 

SWEETMEATS. — To  Green  Fruits  for  Preserving  or 
Pickling. — Take  pippins,  apricots,  pears,  plums,  peaches  while 
green  for  the  first,  or  radish-pods,  French  beans  for  the  latter,  and 
cucumbers  for  both  processes  ; and  put  them,  with  vine-leaves 
under  and  over,  into  a block-tin  preserving-pan,  with  spring- 
water  to  cover  them,  and  then  the  tin  cover  to  exclude  all  air.  Set 
it  on  the  side  of  a fire,  and  when  they  begin  to  simmer,  take  them 
off,  pour  ofl‘  the  water,  and  if  not  green,  put  fresh  leaves  when 
cold,  and  repeat  the  same.  Take  them  out  carefully  with  a slice ; 
they  are  to  be  peeled,  and  then  done  according  to  the  receipts  for 
the  several  modes. 

To  Clarify  Sugar  for  Sweetmeats.— Break  as  much  as 
I’equired  in  large  lumps,  and  \)ut  a pound  to  half  a pint  of  water 
in  a bowl,  and  it  will  dissolve  better  than  when  broken  small.  Set 
it  over  the  fire,  noth  the  well-whipt  white  of  an  egg ; let  it  boil  up, 
and,  when  ready  to  run  over,  pour  a little  cold  water  in  to  give  it 
a check  ; but  when  it  rises  a second  time,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
set  it  by  in  the  pan  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  the 
foulness  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  leave  a black  scum  on  the 
top,  which  take  ofl’  gently  with  a skimmer,  and  pour  the  syrup 
into  a vessel  very  quickly  from  the  sediment. 

To  Candy  any  Sort  of  Fruit. — When  finished  in  the  S3Tup, 
put  a layer  into  a new  sieve,  and  dip  it  suddenly  into  hot  water 
to  take  off  the  s^  rup  that  hangs  about  it ; put  it  on  a napkin  be- 
fore the  fire  to  drain,  and  then  do  some  more  in  the  sieve.  Have 
ready  sifted  double-refined  sugar,  which  sift  over  the  fruit  on  all 
sides  till  quite  white.  Set  it  on  the  shallow  end  of  sieves  in  a 
slightly  warm  oven,  and  turn  it  two  or  three  times.  It  must  not 
be  cold  till  dry.  Watch  it  carefully,  and  it  will  be  beautifid. 

To  prepare  Barberries  for  Tartlets. — Pick  barberries 
that  have  no  stones,  from  the  stalks,  and  to  every  pound  weigh 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  lump  sugar ; put  the  fruit  into  a 
stone  jar,  and  either  set  it  on  a hot  hearth  or  in  a saucepan  of 
water,  and  let  them  simmer  very  slowly  till  soft ; put  them  and 
the  sugar  into  a preserving-paii,  and  boil  them  gently  fifteen 
minutes.  Use  no  metal  but  silver. 

Barberries  in  Bunches. — Have  read}"  bits  of  fiat  white 
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wood  three  inches  loup  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Tie  the 
stalks  of  the  fruit  on  the  stick  from  within  an  inch  of  one  end  to 
beyond  the  other,  so  as  to  make  them  look  handsome.  Simmer 
them  in  some  syrup  two  successive  da3's,  covering  them  each  time 
with  it  when  cold.  When  they  look  clear,  they  are  simmered 
enough.  The  third  day  do  them  like  other  candied  fruit.  See 
: receipt  for  it  p.  154. 

A Beautiful  Preserve  of  Apricots. — When  ripe  choose 
the  finest  apricots ; pare  them  as  thin  as  possible,  and  weigh  them. 
ILay  them  in  halves  on  dishes,  with  the  hollow  part  upwards. 
IHave  ready  an  equal  weight  of  good  loaf-sugar  finely  pounded, 
-•and  strew  it  over  them  ; in  the  meantime  break  the  stones  and 
blanch  the  kernels.  When  the  fruit  has  lain  twelve  hours,  put  it, 
•with  the  sugar  and  juice  and  also  the  kernels,  into  a preserving- 
;pan.  Let  it  simmer  very  gently  till  clear ; then  take  out  the 
;pieces  of  apricots  singly  as  they  become  so,  put  them  into  small 
rpots  and  pour  the  sj'rup  and  kernels  over  them.  The  scum  must 
be  taken  off  as  it  rises.  Cover  with  brandy  paper. 

To  Preserve  Apricots  in  Jelly.— Pare  the  fruit  very  thin 
'.and  stone  it ; weigh  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  in  fine  powder 
land  strew  over  it.  Jv^ext  day  boil  very  gently  till  they  are  clear, 
miove  them  into  a bowl  and  pour  the  liquor  over.  The  following 
iday  pour  the  hquor  to  a quart  of  codlin-liquor,  made  by  boiling 
iind  straining,  and  a pound  of  fine  sugar  ; let  it  boil  quickl.v  till  it 
■vill  jelly ; put  the  fruit  into  it,  and  give  one  boil,  skim  well,  and 
put  into  small  pots. 

To  Preserve  Green  Apricots. — Lay  vine  or  apricot  leaves 
lit  the  bottom  of  your  pan,  then  fruit,  and  so  alternately  till  full, 
r he  upper  laj'er  being  thick  with  leaves;  then  fill  with  spring- 
'^vater,  and  cover  down,  that  no  steam  may  come  out.  Set  the  pan 
ut  a distance  from  the  fire,  that  in  four  or  five  hours  they  may  be 
: mly  soft,  but  not  cracked.  Wake  a thin  syrup  of  some  of  the 
ifvater,  and  drain  the  fruit.  When  both  are  cold,  put  the  fruit 

Into  the  pan  and  the  syrup  to  it ; put  the  pan  at  a proper  distance 
rom  the  fire  till  the  apricots  green,  but  on  no  account  boil  or 
-rack  ; remove  them  very  carefully  into  a pan  with  the  syrup  for 
wo  or  three  daj's ; then  pour  off  as  much  of  it  as  will  be  necessary', 
l nd  boil  with  more  sugar  to  make  a rich  syrup,  and  put  a little 
I Heed  ginger  into  it.  When  cold,  and  the  thin  sjwup  has  all  been 
E -rained  from  the  fruit,  pour  the  thick  over  it.  The  formei  will 
I :n'e  to  sweeten  pies. 

I Apricots  or  Peaches  in  Brandy.— Wipe,  weigh,  and  pick 
I he  fruit,  and  have  ready  a fj[uarter  of  the  weight  of  fine  sugar  in 
I ne  powder.  Put  the  fniit  into  an  ice-pot  that  shuts  very  close  ; 
I irow  the  sugar  over  it,  and  then  cover  the  fruit  with  brandy. 
I b'l'.veen  the  top  and  the  cover  of  the  pot  put  a piece  of  doublc- 
I ip  paper.  Set  the  pot  into  a saucepan  of  water  till  the  brandy 
I e a.s  hot  as  you  can  possibly  bear  to  jmt  your  finger  in,  but  it 
I iu.sf  not  boil.  Put  the  fruit  into  a jar,  and  pour  the  brandy  on 
■ . \\  hen  cold  put  a bladfler  over,  and  tie  it  down  tight. 

I To  Dry  Apricots  in  Half. — Pare  thin  and  halve  four  pounds 
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of  apricots,  weighing  them  after;  put  them  in  a dish;  strew 
among  them  three  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  finest  powder.  When 
it  melts,  set  the  fruit  oyer  a stove  to  do  very  gently  ; as  each  piece 
becomes  tender,  talce  it  out  and  put  it  into  a china  bowl.  When 
all  are  done,  and  the  boiling  heat  a little  abated,  pour  the  syrup 
over  them.  In  a day  or  two  remove  the  syrup,  leaving  only  a little 
in  each  half.  After  about  a day  or  two  more  turn  them,  and  so 
continue  daily  till  quite  dry,  in  the  sun  or  a warm  place.  Keep 
in  boxes  with  layers  of  paper. 

Apricot  Cheese. — Weigh  an  equal  quantity  of  pared  fruit 
and  sugar,  wet  the  latter  a very  little,  and  let  it  boil  quickly  or 
the  colour  will  be  spoiled ; blanch  the  kernels,  and  add  to  it. 
Twenty  or  thirty  minutes  will  boil  it.  Put  it  in  small  pots  or  cups 
half  filled. 

Orange  Marmalade.— Easp  the  oranges,  cut  out  the  pulp, 
then  boil  the  rinds  very  tender,  and  beat  fine  in  a marble  mortar. 
Poll  three  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  in  a pint  of  water,  skim  it,  and 
add  a pound  of  the  rind  ; boil  fast  till  the  syrup  is  very  thick,  but 
stir  it  carefully ; then  put  a pint  of  the  pulp  and  juice,  the  seeds 
having  been  removed,  and  a pint  of  apple-liquor;  boil  all  gently 
until  well  jellied,  which  it  will  be  in  about  half  an  hour.  Put  it 
into  small  pots. 

Lemon  Marmalade  do  in  the  same  wa3'’ ; they  are  very  good 
and  elegant  sweetmeats. 

Transparent  Marmalade.— Cut  the  palest  Seville  oranges 
in  qiiarters,  take  the  pulp  out  and  put  it  in  a basin,  pick  out  the 
seeds  and  skins.  Let  the  outsides  soak  in  water  with  a little  salt 
all  night,  then  boil  them  in  a good  quantity  of  spring-water  till 
tender  ; drain  and  cut  them  in  very  thin  slices,  and  put  them  to 
the  pulp  ; and  to  every  pound,  a pound  and  a half  of  double-re- 
fined sugar  beaten  fine ; boil  them  together  twenty  minutes,  but 
be  careful  not  to  break  the  slices.  If  not  quite  clear,  simmer  five 
or  six  minutes  longer.  It  must  be  stirred  all  the  time  very  gently. 
When  cold,  put  it  into  glasses. 

To  Butter  Oranges  Hot. — Grate  off  a little  of  the  outside  m 
rind  of  four  Seville  oranges,  and  cut  a round  hole  at  the  blunt  end,  i 
opposite  the  stalk,  large  enough  to  take  out  the  pulp,  seeds,  and 
juice;  then  pick  the  seeds  and  skin  from  the  pulp;  rub  the 
oranges  with  a little  salt,  and  lay  them  in  water  for  a short  time. 
You  are  to  save  the  bits  cut  out.  Set  the  fruit  on  to  boil  in  fresh 
water  till  they  are  tender,  shifting  the  water  to  take  out  the  bitter- 
ness. In  the  meantime  make  a thin  syrui)  with  fine  sugar,  and 
put  the  oranges  into  it  and  boil  them  up,  turning  them  roimd  that  ^ 
each  part  may  partake  of  the  syrup,  as  there  need  not  be  enough 
to  cover  (hem,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  hot  till  they  are  to  be 
served.  About  half  an  hour  before  you  want  them  put  some  sugar 
to  the  pulp,  and  set  over  the  fire  ; mix  it  well,  and  let  it  boil ; 
then  add  a spoonful  of  white  wine  for  every  orange,  give  it  a boil, 
and  then  put  in  a bit  of  fresh  butter,  and  stir  over  the  fire  to 
tliicken  it ; fill  the  oranges  with  it,  and  serve  them  with  some  of 
the  syrup  in  the  dish.  Put  the  bits  on  the  top. 
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To  Fill  Preserved  Oranges  (a  Corner  Dish). — For  five, 
take  a pound  of  iS’aples  biscuits,  some  blanched  almonds,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  sugar  to  your  taste,  and  four  ounces  of 
butter  warmed,  grate  the  biscuits,  and  mix  well  with  the  above 
some  orange-flower  water.  Fill  preserved  oranges,  and  bake  in  a 
very  slow  oven.  If  you  like  them  frosted,  sift  sugar  over  them  as 
soon  as  filled,  otherwise  wipe  them.  Custard  to  fill  will  do  as  well ; 
if  so,  you  need  not  bake  the  oranges,  but  put  it  in  when  become 
cold. 

Whole  Oranges  Carved, — Cut  on  the  rinds  any  shapes  you 
please  with  a penknife,  cut  a bit  off  near  and  round  the  stalk,  and 
with  an  apple-scoop  take  all  the  pulp  carefully  out ; put  them  into 

• salt  and  water  two  days,  changing  it  daily  ; boil  them  an  hour  or 
:more  in  fresh  water  and  salt,  drain  them  quite  dry ; let  them  stand 
a night  more  in  plain  water,  and  then  another  night  in  a thin 

•syrup,  in  which  boil  them  the  next  day  a few  minutes.  Do  this 
: four  days  successively.  Let  them  stand  six  or  seven  weeks,  ob- 

• serving  often  whether  they  keep  well,  otherwise  boil  the  syrup 
;aga  n.  Then  make  a rich  syrup. 

Buttered  Orange  Juice  (a  Cold  Dish). — Mix  the  juice  of 
=seven  Seville  oranges  with  four  spoonfuls  of  rosewater,  and  add 
the  whole  to  the  yolks  of  eight  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  well 
beaten  ; then  strain  the  liquor  to  half  a pound  of  sugar  pounded, 
stir  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  put  about 
the  size  of  a small  walnut  of  butter : keep  it  over  the  fire  a few 
minutes  longer,  then  pour  it  into  a flat  dish,  and  serve  it  to  eat 
cold. 

If  you  have  no  silver  saucepan,  do  it  in  a china  basin  in  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  the  top  of  which  will  just  receive  the 
basin. 

Orange  Chips. — Cut  oranges  in  halves,  squeeze  the  juice 
through  a sieve ; soak  the  peel  in  water  ; next  day  boil  it  in  the 
same  till  tender,  drain  them,  and  slice  the  peels,  put  them  to  the 
juice,  weigh  as  much  sugar,  and  put  all  together  into  a broad 
earthen  dish,  and  place  over  the  fire  at  a moderate  distance,  often 
stirring  till  the  chips  candy  ; then  set  them  in  a cool  room  to  dry. 
.They  will  not  be  so  under  three  weeks. 

Orange  Biscuits,  or  Little  Cakes.— Boil  whole  Seville 
oranges  in  two  or  three  waters,  till  most  of  the  bitterness  is  gone ; 
(mt  them,  and  take  out  the  pulp  and  juice ; then  beat  the  outside 
Yciy  fine  in  a mortw,  and  put  to  it  an  equal  weight  of  cioublc- 
•refined  sugar  beaten  and  sifted.  When  extremely  well  mixed  to 
a pa.ste,  spread  it  thin  on  china  dishes,  and  set  them  in  the  sun  or 
before  the  tire;  when  half  dry,  cut  it  into  what  form  you  please, 
tom  the  other  side  up,  and  dry  that.  Keep  them  in  a box,  with 
layers  of  paper. 

They  arc  for  desserts;  and  arc  also  u.seful  as  a stomachic,  to 
carry  in  the  pocket  on  jourucy.s,  or  for  gentlemen  when  shooting, 
and  for  gouty  Btomaehs. 

Orange-flower  Cakes. — Put  four  ounces  of  tl.c  leaves  of  tho 
flowers  into  cold  water  for  an  hour ; drain,  and  put  between  nap- 
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kins,  and  roll  with  a rolliug-i^in  till  they  are  bruised  ; then  have 
ready  boiled  one  pound  of  sugar  to  add  to  it  in  a thick  syrup,  give 
them  a simmer  until  the  syx'up  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  pan, 
drop  in  little  cakes  on  a plate,  and  dry  as  before  directed. 

To  Preserve  Oranges  or  Lemons  in  Jelly.— Cut  a hole 
in  the  stalk  part,  the  size  of  a shilling,  and  with  a blunt  small 
knife  scrape  out  the  pulp  quite  clear  without  cutting  the  rind. 
Tie  each  separately  in  muslin,  and  lay  them  in  spring  water  two 
days,  changing  twice  a day ; on  the  last  boil  them  tender  on  a 
slow  fire.  Observe  that  there  is  enough  at  first  to  allow  for  wast- 
ing, as  they  must  be  covered  to  the  last.  To  every  pound  of  fruit 
-weigh  two  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar  and  one  pint  of  water; 
boil  the  two  latter  together  with  the  juice  of  the  orange  to  a s,yrup, 
and  clarify  it ; skim  well,  and  let  it  stand  to  be  cold ; then  bofl 
fruit  in  the  syrup  half  an  hour ; if  not  clear  do  this  daily  till  the}'' 
are  so. 

Pare  and  core  some  green  pippins  and  boil  in  water  till  it  tastes 
strong  of  them ; do  not  break  them,  only  gently  press  them  with 
the  back  of  a spoon ; strain  the  water  through  a jelly-bag  till  quite 
clear ; then  to  every  pint  put  a pound  of  double-refiued  sugar,  the 
peel  and  juice  of  a lemon,  and  boil  to  a strong  syrup.  Drain  off 
the  syrup  from  the  fruit,  and  turning  each  orange  with  the  hole 
upwai'ds  in  ajar,  pour  the  apple  jelly  over  it.  Tlie  bits  cut  out 
must  go  through  the  same  process  with  the  fruit.  Cover  with 
brandy  paper. 

To  Keep  Oranges  or  Lemons  for  Puddings,  &c.— 
When  you  squeeze  the  fruit,  throw  the  outside  in  water,  without 
the  pulp ; let  them  I’emain  in  the  same  a fortnight,  adding  no 
more : boil  them  therein  till  tender,  strain  it  from  them,  and  when 
they  arc  tolerably  dry,  throw  them  into  any  jar  of  candy  you  in  ay 
have  remaining,  from  old  sweetmeats  ; or  if  you  have  none,  boil  a 
small  quantity  of  syrup  of  common  loaf-sugar  and  water  and  put 
over  them  : in  a week  or  ten  days,  boil  them  gently  in  it  till  they 
look  clear  ; and  that  they  may  be  covered  ivith  it  in  the  jar,  you 
may  cut  each  half  of  the  fruit  in  two,  and  they  will  occup}'  but 
small  space. 

To  Preserve  Strawberries  Whole.— Take  equal  weights 
of  the  fruit  and  double-refined  sugar  ; la}'  the  former  in  a large 
dish,  and  sprinkle  half  the  sugar  in  fine  powder  over;  give  a 
gentle  shake  to  the  dish,  that  the  sugar  may  touch  the  under  side 
of  the  fruit.  Next  day  make  a thin  syrup  with  the  remainder  of 
the  sugar,  and,  instead  of  -w'ater,  allow  one  pound  of  red  currant 
juice  to  every  pint  of  stra-svberrics ; in  this  simmer  them  until 
sufficiently  jellied.  Choose  the  largest  scarlets,  or  others,  -when 
not  dead  ripe.  In  either  of  the  above  ways  they  eat  -w  ell  served  in 
thin  cream,  in  glasses. 

To  Preserve  Strawberries  in  Wine.— Put  a quantity  ot 
the  finest  large  strawberries  into  a gooseberry-bottle,  and  strew 
in  three  large  spoons  of  fine  sugar ; fill  up  with  Madeira  wine,  or 
fine  sherry. 

To  Dry  Cherries  with  Sugar. — Stone  six  pounds  oi 
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■Kentish;  put  them  into  a preserving-pan,  -n-ith  two  pounds  of 
! loaf-sugar  pounded  and  strewed  among  them  ; simmer  till  they 
'.begin  to  shrivel ; then  strain  them  from  the  juice ; lay  them  on 
ii  hot  hearth,  or  in  an  oven,  when  either  is  cool  enough  to  dry 
•'without  baking  them. 

The  same  syrup  will  do  another  six  pounds  of  fruit. 

To  Dry  Cherries  without  Sugar. — Stone,  and  set  them 
over  the  tire  in  the  preserving-pan ; let  tliem  simmer  in  their  own 
'.jquor,  and  shake  them  in  the  pan.  Put  them  by  in  common 
■•china  dishes ; next  day  give  them  another  scald,  and  put  them, 
'■when  cold,  on  sieves  to  dry,  in  an  oven  of  a temperate  heat  as 
iabove.  Twice  heating,  an  hour  each  time,  will  do  them. 

Put  them  in  a box,  with  a paper  between  each  layer. 

To  Dry  Cherries  the  best  way.— To  every  five  pounds  of 
■ cherries  stoned,  weigh  one  of  sugar  double-refined.  Put  the  fruit 
xnto  the  preserving-pan  with  very  little  water ; make  both  scald- 
;mg  hot ; take  the  fruit  immediately  out  and  dry  them  ; put  them 
lento  the  pan  again,  strewing  the  sugar  between  each  layer  of 
ccherries ; let  it  stand  to  melt;  then  set  the  pan  on  the  fire,  and 
make  it  scalding  hot,  as  before  ; take  it  off,  and  repeat  this  thrice 
stwith  the  sugar.  Drain  them  from  the  syrup,  and  lay  them  singly 
IX)  dry  on  dishes,  in  the  sun  or  on  a stove.  When  dry,  put  them 
into  a sieve,  dip  it  into  a pan  of  cold  water,  and  draw  it  instantly 
icut  again,  and  pour  them  on  a fine  soft  cloth  ; dry  them,  and  set 
ihem  once  more  in  the  hot  sun,  or  on  a stove.  Keep  them  in  a 
•joi,  with  layers  of  white  paper,  in  a dry  place.  This  way  is 
ihe  best  to  give  plumpness  to  the  fruit,  as  well  as  colour  and 
flavour. 

Cherries  in  Brandy. — Weigh  the  finest  morellas,  having  cut 
eff  half  the  stalk  prick  them  with  a new  needle,  and  drop  them 
into  a jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle.  Pound  three  quarters  the  weight 
of  sugar  or  white  candy ; strew  over ; fill  up  with  brandy,  and  tie 
1 1 bladder  over. 

Cherry  Jam. — To  twelve  pounds  of  Kentish  or  duke  cherries, 
rvhen  ripe,  weigh  one  pound  of  sugar ; break  the  stones  of  part, 
Lind  blanch  the  kernels  ; then  put  them  to  the  fruit  and  sugar,  and 
wil  all  gently  till  the  jam  comes  clear  from  the  pan.  Pour  it  into 
china  plates  to  come  up  dry  to  table.  Keep  in  boxes  with  white 
iiaper  between. 

Currant  Jam,  Black,  Red,  or  White.— Let  the  fruit  be 
"•ery  ripe,  pick  it  clean  from  the  stalks,  bruise  it,  and  to  every 
)Ound  put  tfiree  quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar ; stir  it  well, 
Lind  boil  half  an  hour. 

Currant  Jelly,  Red  or  Black. — Strip  the  fruit,  and  strew 
hem  in  a stone  jar  in  a saucepan  of  water,  or  boil  them  on  the 
lOt  hearth  ; strain  off  the  liquor,  and  to  every  pint  weigh  a pound 
►f  loaf-sugar ; put  the  latter  in  large  lumps  into  it,  in  a stone  or 
hina  vessel,  till  nearly  dissolved  ; tlieu  put  it  in  a preserving-pan ; 

I immer  and  skim  as  necessary.  When  it  will  jelly  on  a plate,  put 
t in  small  jars  or  glasses. 

Apple  Marmalade. — Scald  apples  till  they  will  pulp  from 
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the  core ; then  take  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  in  large  lumps  ; just 
dip  them  in  water,  and  boiling  it  up  till  it  can  be  well  skimmed, 
and  is  a thick  syrup,  put  it  to  the  pulp,  and  simmer  it  on  a quick 
fire  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Grate  a little  lemon  peel  before  boiled, 
but  if  too  much  it  will  be  bitter. 

Apple  Jelly  for  Preserving  Apricots,  or  for  any  sort 
of  Sweetmeats. — Let  apples  be  pared,  quartered,  and  cored; 
put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them ; 
boil  as  fast  as  possible ; when  the  fruit  is  all  in  a mash,  add  a 
quart  of  water : boil  half  an  hour  more,  and  run  through  a jelly- 
bag. 

If  in  summer,  codlins  are  best ; in  September,  golden  rennets  or 
winter  pippins. 

Red  Apples  in  Jelly. — Pare  and  core  some  well-shaped 
apples,  i)ippins  or  golden  rennets,  if  you  have  them,  but  others 
will  do  ; throw  them  into  water  as  you  do  them : put  them  in  a 
preserving  pan,  and  with  as  little  water  as  will  only  half  cover 
them ; let  them  coddle,  and  when  the  lower  side  is  done,  turn 
them.  Observe  that  they  do  not  lie  too  close  when  first  put  in. 
Mix  some  pounded  cochineal  with  the  water,  and  boil  with  the 
fruit.  When  sufficiently  done,  take  them  out  on  the  dish  they  are 
to  be  served  in,  the  stalk  downwards.  Take  the  water,  and  make 
a rich  jelly  of  it  with  loaf  sugar,  boiling  the  thin  rind  and  juice  of 
a lemon.  When  come  to  a jelly,  let  it  grow  cold,  and  put  it  on 
and  among  the  apples  ; cut  the  peel  of  the  lemon  in  narrow  strips, 
and  put  it  across  the  eye  of  the  apple. 

Observe  that  the  colour  be  fine  from  the  first,  or  the  fruit  will 
not  afterwards  gain  it,  and  use  as  little  of  the  cochineal  as  will 
serve,  lest  the  syrup  taste  bitter. 

Dried  Apples. — Put  them  in  a cool  oven  six  or  seven  times, 
and  flatten  them  by  degrees,  and  gently,  when  soft  enough  to 
bear  it.  If  the  oven  be  too  hot,  they  will  waste  and  first  it 
should  be  very  ceol. 

The  biffin,  the  minshvd  crab,  o any  tart  apple  are  the  sorts 
for  drying. 

To  Preserve  Jargonel  Pears  most  beautifully.— Pare 
them  very  thin,  and  simmer  in  a thin  syrup  ; let  them  lie  a day  or 
two.  Make  the  syrup  richer,  and  simmer  again,  and  repeat  this 
till  they  are  clear  ; then  drain,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  or  a cool 
oven  a very  little  time.  They  may  be  kept  in  syrup,  and  dried  as 
wanted,  which  makes  them  more  moist  and  rich. 

G-ooseberry  Jam  for  Tarts. — Put  twelve  pounds  of  the  red 
hairy  gooseberries,  when  ripe,  and  gathered  in  dry  weather,  into 
a preserving-pan,  with  a pint  of  currant  juice,  drawn  as  for  jelly ; 
let  them  boil  pretty  quick,  and  beat  them  witli  the  spoon  ; when 
they  begin  to  break,  put  to  them  six  pounds  of  pure  white  Lisbon 
sugar,  and  simmer  slowly  to  a jam.  It  requires  long  boiling,  or 
will  not  keep,  but  is  an  excellent  and  reasonable  thing  for  tarts  or 
puffs.  Look  at  it  in  two  or  three  days,  and  if  the  syrup  and  fruit 
separate,  the  whole  must  be  boiled  longer.  Be  careful  it  does  not 
burn  to  the  bottom. 
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Another. — Gather  your  goosebemes  (the  clear  white  or  green 
sort)  when  ripe  ; top  and  tail,  and  weigh  them,  a pound  to  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  water  ; boil 
and  skim  the  sugar  and  water,  then  put  the  fruit,  and  boil  gently 
till  clear ; then  break,  and  put  into  small  pots. 

White  Gooseberry  Jam.— Gather  the  finest  white  goose- 
berries, or  green  if  you  choose,  when  just  ripe ; top  and  tail  them. 
To  each  pound  put  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  and 
half  a pint  of  water.  Boil  and  clarify  the  sugar  in  the  water,  as 
directed  in  page  154,  then  add  the  fruit ; simmer  gently  till  clear, 
then  break  it,  and  in  a few  minutes  put  the  jam  into  small  pots. 

Gooseberry  Hops. — Of  the  largest  green  walnut  kind,  take 
and  cut  the  bud  end  in  four  quarters,  leaving  the  stalk  end  whole  ; 
pick  out  the  seeds,  and  with  a strong  needle  and  thread  fasten  five 
or  six  together,  by  running  the  thread  through  the  bottoms,  till 
they  are  of  the  size  of  a hop.  Lay  vine  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tin  preserving  pan,  cover  them  with  the  hops,  then  a layer  of 
leaves,  and  so  on  ; lay  a good  many  on  the  top,  then  fill  the  pan 
with  water.  Stop  it  so  close  down  that  no  steam  can  get  out ; set 
it  by  a slow  fire  till  scalding  hot ; then  take  it  off  till  cold,  and  so 
do  till  on  opening  while  cold  the  gooseberries  are  of  a good  green. 
Then  drain  them  on  sieves,  and  make  a thin  syrup  of  a pound  of 
sugar  to  a pint  of  water,  boil,  and  skim  it  well ; when  half  cold, 
put  in  the  fruit ; next  day  give  it  one  boil,  and  do  this  tlirice.  If 
the  hops  are  to  be  dried,  which  way  they  eat  best,  and  look  well, 
they  may  be  set  to  dry  in  a week  ; but  if  to  be  kept  wet,  make  a 
syrup  in  the  above  proportions,  adding  a slice  of  ginger  in  boiling; 
when  skimmed  and  clear,  give  the  gooseberries  one  boil,  and  when 
cold,  pour  it  over  them.  If  the  first  syrup  be  found  too  sour,  a 
httle  sugar  may  be  added  and  boiled  in  it,  before  the  hops  that 
are  for  drying  have  their  last  boil. 

The  extra-syrup  will  serve  for  pies,  or  go  towards  other  sweet- 
meats. 

Raspberry  Jam. — Weigh  equal  quantities  of  fruit  and  sugar; 
put  the  former  into  a preserving  pan,  boil  and  break  it ; stir  con- 
stantly, and  let  it  boil  very  quickly.  When  most  of  the  juice  is 
wa.sted,  add  the  sugar,  and  simmer  half  an  hour. 

Thus  way  the  jam  is  greatly  superior  in  colour  and  flavour  to 
that  which  is  made  by  putting  the  sugar  in  at  first. 

Another  way, — Put  the  fruit  into  a jar  in  a kettle  of  water, 
or  on  a hot  hearth,  till  the  juice  will  run  from  it,  then  take  away 
a quarter  of  a pint  from  every  pound  of  fruit ; boil  and  bruise  It 
half  an  hour,  then  put  in  the  weight  ot  the  fruit  in  sugar,  and 
adding  the  same  qTiantityof  currant-juice,  boil  it  to  a strong  jelly. 

The  raspberry -juice  will  serve  to  put  into  brandy,  or  may  be 
boiled  with  it-s  weight  in  sugar  for  making  the  jelly  for  raspl)crry- 
ice  or  cream. 

To  Preservo  Greengages.- Choose  the  largest,  when  they 
begin  to  soften  ; split  them  without  paring,  and  slrcw  a part  ot 
the  sugar,  of  which  you  have  previously  weiglicd  an  ecpial  quantity. 
Blanca  the  kemels  with  a small  sharp  knife.  Next  flay,  pour  (,h(> 
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syrup  from  the  fruit,  and  boil  it  with  the  other  sugar,  six  or  eight 
minutes,  but  very  gently;  skim,  and  add  the  plums  and  kernels. 
Simmer  till  clear,  taking  off  any  scum  that  rises : put  the  fruit 
sii.gly  into  small  pots,  and  pour  the  syrup  and  kernels  to  it.  II 
you  would  candy  it,  do  not  add  the  syrup,  but  observe  the  direc- 
tions that  will  be  given  for  candying  fruit ; some  may  be  don*- 
each  way. 

Damson  Cheese. — Bake  or  boil  the  fruit  in  a stone-jar  in  a 
saucepan  of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth.  Pour  off  some  of  the  juice, 
and  for  every  two  pounds  of  fruit  weigh  half  a pound  of  sugar. 

Set  the  fruit  over  a fire  in  the  pan,  let  it  boil  quickly  till  it  begins 
to  look  dry  ; take  out  the  stones,  and  add  the  sugar,  stir  it  well 
in,  and  simmer  two  hours  slowly ; then  boil  it  quickly  half  an 
hour,  till  the  sides  of  the  pan  candy  : then  pour  the  jam  into  pot- 
ting-pans  or  dishes,  about  an  inch  thick,  so  that  it  may  cut  firm. 

It  the  skins  be  disliked,  then  the  juice  is  not  to  be  taken  out;  but 
after  the  first  process,  the  fruit  is  to  be  pulped  through  a very 
coarse  sieve  with  the  juice,  and  managed  as  above.  The  stones 
are  to  be  cracked,  or  some  of  them,  and  the  kernels  boiled  in  the 
jam.  All  the  juice  may  be  left  in,  and  boiled  to  evaporate,  but  do 
not  add  the  sugar  until  it  has  done  so.  The  above  looks  well  in 
shapes. 

Muscle-plum  Cheese. — Weigh  six  pounds  of  the  fruit,  bake 
it  in  a stone  jar,  remove  the  stones,  and  take  out  the  kernels  to  put 
in.  Pour  half  the  juice  on  two  pounds  and  a half  of  good  Lis- 
bon ; when  melted  and  simmered  a few  minutes,  skim  it,  and  add 
the  fruit.  Keep  it  doing  very  gently  till  the  juice  is  much  eva- 
porated, taking  care  to  stir  it  constantly,  lest  it  burn.  Pour  it 
into  small  moulds,  patty-pans,  or  saucers.  The  remaining  juice 
may  serve  to  colour  cream,  or  be  added  to  a pie. 

Biscuits  of  Fruit. — To  the  pulp  of  any  scalded  fruits,  put  of 
sifted  sugar  an  equal  weight;  beat  it  two  hours,  then  put  it  into 
little  white  paper  forms,  dry  in  a cool  oven,  turn,  the  next  day, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  box  them. 

Quince  Marmalade. — Pare  and  quarter  quinces,  weigh  an 
equal  quantity  of  sugar  ; to  four  pounds  of  the  latter,  put  a quart 
ot  water,  boil  and  skim,  and  have  ready  against  four  pounds  of 
quinces  are  tolerably  tender  by  the  following  mode : lay  them 
into  a stone  jar,  with  a tea-cup  of  water  at  the  bottom,  aud  pack 
them  with  a little  sugar  strewed  between : cover  the  jar  close,  and 
set  it  on  a stove  or  cool  oven,  and  let  them  soften  till  the  colour 
becomes  red ; then  pour  the  fruit  syrup  and  a quart  of  quince- 
juice  into  a preserving-pan,  and  boil  all  together  till  the  marmalade  J 
oe  completed,  breaking  the  lumps  of  fruit  with  the  preserving 
ladle. 

This  fruit  is  so  hard,  that  if  it  be  not  done  as  mentioned,  it  re- 
quires a great  deal  of  time. 

Stewing  quinces  in  a jar,  and  then  squeezing  them  through  a 
cheese-cloth,  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  juice  to  add  as 
above,  but  dip  the  cloth  in  boiling  water  first  and  wring  it. 

To  Preserve  Whole  or  Half  Quinces. — Into  two  quarts 
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of  boiling  water  put  a quantity  of  the  fairest  golden  pippins,  in 
slices  not  very  thin,  and  not  pared,  but  wiped  clean.  Bod  them 
very  quick,  close  covered,  till  the  water  becomes  a thick  jelly ; 
then  scald  the  quinces.  To  every  pint  of  pippin-jelly  put  a 
pound  of  the  finest  sugar  ; boil  it,  ana  skim  it  clear.  Put  those 
quinces  that  are  to  be  done  whole  into  the  syrup  at  once,  and  let 
it  boil  very  fast ; and  those  that  are  to  be  in  halves  by  themselves ; 
skim  it,  and  when  the  fruit  are  clear,  put  some  of  the  syrup  into 
a glass  to  try  whether  it  jellies  before  taking  off  the  fire.  The 
quantity  of  quinces  is  to  be  a pound  to  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a 
pound  of  jelly  already  boiled  with  the  sugar. 

Excellent  Sweetmeats  for  Tarts,  when  Fruit  is  plen- 
tiful.— Divide  two  pounds  of  apricots  when  just  ripe,  and  take 
out  and  break  the  stones  ; put  the  kernels  without  their  skin  to 
the  fruit ; add  to  it  three  pounds  of  greengage  plums,  and  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  lump  sugar ; simmer  until  the  fruit  be  a 
clear  jam.  The  sugar  should  be  broken  in  large  pieces,  and  just 
dipped  in  water,  and  added  to  the  fruit  over  a slow  fire.  Observe 
that  it  does  not  boil,  and  skim  itwell.  If  the  sugar  be  clarified,  it 
will  make  the  jam  bitter. 

Put  it  into  small  pots,  which  keep  sweetmeats  best. 

Magnum  Bonum  Plums : excellent  as  a Sweetmeat, 
or  in  Tarts,  though  very  bad  to  eat  raw.— Prick  them  with 
a needle  to  prevent  bursting,  simmer  them  very  gently  in  a thin 
syrup,  put  them  in  a china  bowl,  and  when  cold  pour  it  over. 
Let  them  lie  three  days ; then  make  a sjTup  of  three  pounds  of 
sugar  to  five  of  fruit,  with  no  more  water  than  hangs  to  large 
lumps  of  the  sugar  dipped  quickly,  and  instantly  brought  out. 
Boil  the  plums  in  this  fresh  syrup,  after  draining  the  first  from 
them.  Do  them  very  gently  till  they  are  clear,  and  the  syrup 
adheres  to  them.  Put  them  one  by  one  into  small  pots,  and  pour 
the  liquor  over.  Those  you  may  like  to  dry,  keep  a little  of  the 
syrup  for,  longer  in  the  pan,  and  boil  it  quickly  ; then  give  the 
fruit  one  warm  more  ; drain,  and  put  them  to  dry  on  plates  in  a 
cool  oven.  These  plums  are  apt  to  ferment,  if  not  boiled  in  two 
syrups ; the^  former  will  sweeten  pies,  but  will  have  too  much  acid 
to  keep.  You  may  reserve  part  of  it,  and  add  a little  sugar  to  do 
those  that  are  to  drj',  for  they  will  not  require  to  be  so  sweet  as  if 
kept  wet,  and  will  eat  very  nicely  if  only  boiled  as  much  as  those. 
Do  not  break  them.  One  parcel  may  be  done  after  another,  and 
save  much  sugar. 

Lemon  Drops. — Grate  three  fine  large  lemons,  with  a large 
piece  of  double-refined  sugar;  then  scrape  the  sugar  into  a plate, 
add  half  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  mix  well,  and  beat  it  into  a light 
paste  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Drop  it  upon  white  paper,  and 
put  them  into  a moderate  oven  on  a tin  plate. 

Barberry  Drops. — The  black  tops  must  be  cut  off : then 
roast  the  fruit  before  the  fire,  till  soft  enough  to  pulp  with  a silver 
spoon  through  a sieve  into  a china  basin  ; then  set  the  basin  in  a 
saucepan  of  water,  the  top  of  which  w ill  just  fit  it,  or  on  a hot 
hearth,  and  stir  it  till  it  grows  thick.  'When  cold,  put  to  every 
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pint  a pound  and  a lialf  of  sugar,  the  finest  double-refined,  pounded 
and  sifted  tbrougb  a lawn  sieve,  wbicb  must  be  covered  with  a 
fine  linen,  to  prevent  its  wasting  while  sifting.  Beat  the  sugar 
and  juice  together  three  hours  and  a half  if  a large  quantitj^  but 
two  and  a half  for  less  ; then  drop  it  on  sheets  of  thick  white 
paper,  the  size  of  the  drops  sold  in  the  shops. 

Some  fruit  is  not  so  sour,  and  then  less  sugar  is  necessary.  To 
know  if  there  be  enough,  mix  till  well  incorporated,  and  then  drop ; 
if  it  run,  there  is  not  enough  sugar,  and  if  there  is  too  much  it 
will  be  rough.  A dry  room  will  sulBce  to  dry  them.  No  metal 
must  touch  the  juice  but  the  point  of  a knife,  just  to  take  the  drop 
ofi"  the  erd  of  a wooden  spoon,  and  then  as  little  as  possible. 

Ginger  Drops ; a good  Stomachic. — Beat  two  ounces  of 
fresh  candied  orange  in  a mortar,  with  a little  sugar,  to  a paste ; 
then  mix  one  ounce  of  powder  of  white  ginger  with  one  pound  of 
loaf-sugar.  Wet  the  sugar  with  a little  water,  and  boil  altogether 
to  a candy,  and  drop  it  on  paper  the  size  of  mint  drops. 

Peppermint  Drops.— Pound  and  sift  four  ounces  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  beat  it  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  till  perfectly 
smooth  ; then  add  sixty  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint,  beat  it  well, 
and  drop  on  white  pawr,  and  dry  at  a distance  from  the  fire. 

Ratafia  Drops.— Blanch  and  beat  in  a mortar  four  ounces  of 
bitter,  and  two  of  sweet  almonds,  with  a little  of  a pound  of  sugar 
sifted,  and  add  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  malting  a paste  ; of  which  put  little  balls,  the  size  of  a nut- 
n)eg,  on  wafer-paper,  and  bake  gently  on  tin-plates. 

Raspberry  Cakes. — Pick  out  any  bad  raspberries  that  are 
among  the  fruit,  weigh  and  boil  w hat  quantity  you  please,  and 
when  mashed,  and  the  liquor  is  wasted,  put  to  it  sugar  the  weight 
of  the  fruit  you  first  put  into  the  pan,  mix  it  well  oj^the  fire  until 
perfectly  dissolved,  then  put  it  on  china-plates,  and  dry  it  in  the 
sun.  As  soon  as  the  top  part  dries,  cut,  with  the  cover  of  a 
canister,  into  small  cakes,  turn  them  on  fresh  plates,  and,  when 
drv,  put  them  in  boxes  with  layers  of  paper. 

TO  PRESERVE  FRUITS  FOR  WINTER  USE.— 
Observations  on  Sweetmeats.— Sweetmeats  should  be  kept 
carefully  from  the  air,  and  in  a very  dry  place.  Unless  they  have 
a very  small  proportion  of  sugar,  a wa»m  one  does  not  hurt ; but 
when  not  properly  boiled,  that  is,  long  enough,  but  not  quick, 
heat  makes  them  ferment ; and  damp  causes  them  to  grow  mouldy. 
They  should  be  looked  at  two  or  three  times  in  the  first  two 
months,  that  they  may  be  gently  boiled  again,  if  not  likely  to 
keep. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  boiling  of  sugar,  more  or 
less,  constitutes  the  principal  art  of  the  confectioner,  and  those 
■R  ho  are  not  practised  in  this  knowledge,  and  only  preserve  in  a 
plain  way  for  family  use,  are  not  aware  that,  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  a syrup  over  the  fire  vill  pass  from  one  gradation  to 
another,  called  by  the  coufeclioners  degrees  of  boiling,  of  which 
there  are  six,  and  those  subdivided.  But  I am  not  versed  in  the 
miuutia;,  and  only  make  the  observation  to  guard  against  under- 
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.boiling,  •n’hich  prevents  sweetmeats  from  keeping;  and  quick 
boiling  and  long,  which  brings  them  to  a candy. 

Attention,  without  much  practice,  will  enable  a person  to  do 
.any  of  the  following  sort  of  sweetmeats,  &c.,  and  the}'’  are  as  much 
;as  is  wanted  in  a private  family  ; the  higher  articles  of  preserved 
fruit.s  may  be  bought  at  less  expense  than  made. 

Jellies  of  fruit  made  v ith  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  that  is,  a 
pound  to  a pint,  require  no  very  long  boiling. 

A pan  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  of  double 
block  tin,  with  a bow-handle  opposite  the  straight  one,  for  safety, 
will  do  very  well ; and  if  put  by  nicely  cleaned,  in  a dry  place, 
when  done  with,  will  last  for  several  years.  Those  of  copper  or 
brass  are  improper,  as  the  tinning  wears  out  by  the  scraping  of 
:the  sweetmeat  ladle.  There  is  a new  sort  of  iron,  with  a strong 
-tinning,  which  promises  to  wear  long.  Sieves  and  spoons  should 
be  kept  for  sweet  things. 

Sweetmeats  keep  best  in  drawers  that  are  not  connected  with  a 
wall.  If  there  be  the  least  damp,  cover  them  only  with  paper 
. dipped  in  brandy,  laid  quite  close  ; putting  a little  fresh  over  in 
•spring,  to  prevent  insect  mould.  When  any  sw^eetmeats  are 
directed  to  be  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  a stove,  it  will  be  best  in 
; private  families,  where  there  is  not  a regular  stove  for  the  pur- 
;pose,  to  put  them  in  the  sun  on  flag-stones,  which  reflect  the 
: heat,  and  place  a garden  glass  over  them  to  keep  insects  off ; or  if 
;put  in  an  oven,  to  take  care  not  to  let  it  be  too  warm,  and  watch 
’ that  they  do  properly  and  slowly. 

To  Keep  Currants.— The  bottles  being  perfectly  clean  and 
dry,  let  the  cun’ants  be  cut  from  the  large  stalks  with  the  smallest 
bit  of  stalk  to  each,  that  the  fruit  not  being  w’ounded  no  moisture 
:may  be  among  them.  It  is  necessary  to  gather  them  when  the 
weather  is  quite  dry,  and  if  the  servant  can  be  trusted,  it  is  best 

■ to  cut  them  under  the  trees,  and  let  them  drop  gently  into  the 
I bottles. 

Stop  up  the  bottles  with  cork  and  resin,  and  put  them  into  the 

■ trench  in  the  garden  with  the  neck  downwards  ; stocks  should  be 
; placed  opposite  to  where  each  sort  of  fruit  begins. 

Cherries  and  Damsons  keep  in  the  same  way. 

Currants  may  be  scalded,  as  directed  for  gooseberries,  the  first 
method. 

To  Keep  Codlins  for  several  months.— Gather  codlins  at 
Midsummer  of  a middling  size,  put  them  into  an  earthen  pan, 

f)Our  boiling  ■water  over  them,  and  cover  the  pan  with  cabbage- 
eaves,  Keen  them  by  the  fire  till  they  would  peel,  but  do  not 
peel  them  ; then  x>our  the  water  off  till  they  are  both  quite  cold. 
Place  the  codlins  then  in  a stone  jar  with  a smallish  mouth,  and 
pour  on  them  the  water  that  scalded  them.  Cover  the  i)Ot  with 
bladder  wetted,  and  tied  very  close,  and  then  over  it  coarse  paper 
tied  again. 

It  i.s  best  to  keep  them  in  small  jars,  such  as  will  be  used  at  once 
when  opened. 

To  Keep  Gooseberries. — Before  they  become  too  large,  let 
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them  be  gathered  ; and  take  care  not  to  cut  them  in  taking  off  the 
stalks  and  buds.  Fill  wide-mouthed  bottles ; put  the  corks  loosely 
in,  and  set  the  bottles  up  to  the  neck  in  a boiler  of  water.  When 
the  fruit  looks  scalded,  take  them  out ; and  when  perfectly  cold, 
cork  close  and  resin  the  top.  Dig  a trench  in  a part  of  the  garden 
less  used,  sufficiently  deep  for  all  the  bottles  to  stand,  and  let  the 
earth  be  thrown  over  to  cover  them  a foot  and  a half.  When  a 
frost  comes  on,  a little  fresh  litter  from  the  stable  will  prevent  the 
ground  from  hardening  so  that  the  fruit  cannot  be  dug  up.  Or, 
scald  as  above  ; when  cold,  fill  the  bottles  with  cold  water,  cork 
them,  and  keep  them  in  a damp  or  dry  place  ; they  will  not  be 
spoiled. 

Another  way. — In  the  size  and  preparations  as  above  ; when 
done,  have  boiling  water  ready,  either  in  a boiler  or  large  kettle  ; 
and  put  into  it  as  much  roach-alum  as  will,  when  dissolved,  harden 
the  water,  which  you  will  taste  by  a little  roughness ; if  there  be 
too  much  it  will  spoil  the  fruit.  Put  as  many  gooseberries  into  a 
large  sieve  as  will  lie  at  the  bottom  without  covering  one  another. 
Hold  the  sieve  in  the  water  till  the  fruit  begins  to  look  scalded  on 
the  outside ; then  turn  them  gently  out  of  the  sieve  on  a cloth  on 
the  dresser,  cover  them  with  another  cloth,  and  put  some  more  to 
be  scalded,  and  so  on  till  all  be  finished.  Observe  not  to  put  one 
quantity  on  another,  or  they  will  become  too  soft.  The  next  day 

Eick  out  any  bad  or  broken  ones,  bottle  the  rest,  and  fill  up  the 
ottles  with  alum  water  in  which  they  were  scalded  ; which  must 
be  kept  in  the  bottles,  for  if  left  in  the  kettle,  or  in  a glazed  pan, 
it  will  spoil.  Stop  them  close. 

The  water  must  boil  all  the  time  the  process  is  carrying  on. 
Gooseberries  done  this  way  make  as  fine  tarts  as  those  gathered 
fresh  off  the  bushes. 

Another  way. — In  dry  weather  pick  the  gooseberries  that  are 
full  grown,  but  not  ripe ; top  and  tail,  and  put  them  into  open- 
mouthed  bottles ; gently  cork  them  with  new  velvet  corks  ; put 
them  in  the  oven  when  the  bread  is  drawn,  and  let  them  stand  till 
shrunk  a quarter  part ; take  them  out  of  the  oven,  and  immediately 
beat  the  corks  in  tight,  cut  off  the  tops,  and  resin  down  close ; set 
them  in  a dry  place,  and  if  well  secured  from  the  air,  they  will 
keep  the  year  round. 

If  gathered  in  the  damp,  or  the  gooseberries’  skins  are  the  le^t 
cut  in  taking  off  the  stalks  and  buds,  they  will  mould.  The  hairy 
sort  only  must  be  used  for  keeping,  and  do  them  before  the  seeds 
become  large. 

Currants  and  damsons  may  be  done  the  same  way. 

To  Keep  Damsons  for  Winter  Pies.— Put  them  in  small 
stone  jars,  or  wide-mouthed  bottles ; set  them  up  to  their  ueck.s 
in  a boiler  of  cold  water,  and  lighting  a fire  under,  scald  them. 
Next  day,  when  perfectly  cold,  fill  up  with  spring  water ; cover 

them.  . . , . 

Another  way. — Eoil  one-third  as  much  sugar  as  fruit  witn  it, 
over  a slow  fire,  till  the  juice  adheres  to  the  fruit,  and  forms  a jam. 
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I -Keep  it  in  small  jars  in  a dry  place.  If  toosM'eet,  mix  witliit  some 
I of  tlie  fruit  that  is  done  without  sugar. 

I Another  way. — Choose  stean  pots,  if  3'ou  can  get  them,  which 

I Aire  of  equal  size  top  and  bottom  (the.y  should  hold  eight  or  nine 
r pounds);  put  the  fruit  in  about  a quarter  up,  then  strew  in  a 
1 quarter  of  the  sugar  ; then  another  ipantity  of  fruit,  and  so  till 
I of  both  are  in.  Tlie  proportion  of  sugar  is  to  be  three  pounds 
i to  nine  pounds  of  fruit.  Set  the  jars  in  the  oven,  and  bake  the  fruit 
quite  through.  When  cold,  put  a piece  of  clean  scraped  stick 
; into  the  middle  of  the  jar,  and  let  the  upper  part  stand  above  the 
: 'top  ; then  put  melted  mutton  suet  over  the  top  full  half  an  inch 
I '.thick,  having  previousl.y  covered  the  fruit  with  white  paper. 

I -Keep  the  jars  in  a cool  dyy  place,  and  use  the  suet  as  a cover, 
"which  you  will  draw  up  by  the  stick,  minding  to  leave  a httle 
iforked  branch  to  it  to  prevent  its  slipping  out. 

To  Preserve  Fruit  for  Tarts,  or  Family  Desserts.— 
iCherries,  plums  of  all  sorts,  and  American  apples,  gather  when 
rripe,  and  lay  them  in  small  jars  that  will  hold  a pound;  strew 
over  each  jar  sis  ounces  of  good  loaf-sugar  pounded  : cover  with 
’TWO  bladders  each,  separatelj'  tied  do'.vn  ; then  set  the  jars  in  a 
barge  stew-pan  of  water  up  to  the  neck,  and  let  it  boil  three 
L lours  gently.  Keep  these  and  aU  other  sorts  of  fruit  free  from 
clamp. 

To  Keep  Lemon  Juice. — Buy  the  fruit  when  cheap,  keep 
i't  in  a cool  place  two  or  three  days,  if  too  unripe  to  squeeze  at 
once;  cut  the  peel  off  some,  and  roll  them  under  your  hand  to 
make  them  part  with  the  juice  more  readily ; others  you  may 
-eave  unpared  for  grating,  when  the  pulp  shall  be  taken  out  and 
-iried.  Squeeze  the  juice  into  a china  basin  ; then  strain  it 
hrough  some  muslin,  which  will  not  permit  the  least  pulp  to 
oass.  Have  readj’ half  and  quarter-ounce  phials  perfectly  dry  ; 
ill  them  with  the  juice  so  near  the  top  as  only  to  admit  half 
i.  tea-.spoonful  of  sweet  oil  into  each  ; or  a little  more,  If  for 
arger  bottles.  Cork  the  bottles,  and  set  them  upright  in  a cool 
)lace. 

hen  you  want  lemon-juice,  open  such  a sized  bottle  as  you 
hall  use  in  two  or  three  days  ; wind  some  clean  cotton  round  a 
.kewer,  and  dipjiing  it  in,  the  oil  -will  be  attracted ; and  when  all 
hall  be  removed,  the  juice  will  be  as  fine  as  when  first  bottled. 

Hang  the  peels  up  till  dry;  then  keep  them  from  the  dust. 

China  Orange  Juice.  (A  very  useful  thing  to  mix  with 
Aatcrin  Fevers,  when  the  fresh  .Juice  cannot  be  procured). — 
■Squeeze  from  the  finest  fruit  a pint  of  juice  strained  through 
ine  mu.slin,  and  gently  simmer  with  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
; :ouble-refined  sugar  for  twenty  minutes  ; when  cold  put  it  in  small 
■ottles. 

Different  -ways  of  Dressing  Cranberries.— For  pics  and 
uddings,  with  a good  deal  of  sugar. 

Stew  in  a jar  with  the  same;  which  way  they  eat  well  with 
Tread,  and  are  very  wholesome. 
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Thus  done,  pressed  and  strained,  the  juice  makes  a fine  drink 
for  people  in  fevers. 

Orgeat. — Boil  a quart  of  new  milk  with  a stick  of  cinnamon, 
sweeten  to  your  taste,  and  let  it  grow  cold  ; then  pour  it  by  de- 
grees to  three  ounces  of  almonds,  and  twenty  bitter  that  have 
been  blanched  and  beaten  to  a paste,  with  a little  water  to  pre- 
vent oilintr ; boil  all  together,  and  stir  till  cold,  then  add  half  a 
glass  of  brandy. 

Another  way.— Blanch  and  pound  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  almonds,  and  thirty  bitter,  with  a spoonful  of  water.  Stir  in 
by  degrees  two  pints  of  water,  and  three  of  milk,  and  strain  the 
whole  through  a cloth.  Dissolve  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar  in  a 
pint  of  water,  boil  and  skim  it  well ; mix  it  with  the  other,  as  like- 
wise two  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water,  and  a tea-cupful  of  the 
best  brandy. 

Lemonade,  to  be  made  the  day  before  wanted. — Pare 
two  dozen  of  tolerably  sized  lemons  as  thin  as  possible,  put  eight 
of  the  rinds  into  three  quarts  of  hot,  not  boiling,  water,  and  cover 
it  over  for  three  or  four  hours.  Bub  some  fine  sugar  on  the 
lemons  to  attract  the  essence,  and  put  it  into  a china  bowl,  into 
which  squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemons.  To  it  add  one  pound  and 
a half  of  fine  sugar,  then  put  the  water  to  the  above,  and  three 
quarts  of  milk  made  boiling  hot;  mix,  and  pour  through  a jelly- 
bag  till  perfectly  clear. 

Another  way. — Pare  a number  of  lemons  according  to  the 
quantity  you  arc  likely  to  want ; on  the  peels  pour  hot  water,  but 
more  juice  will  be  necessary  than  you  need  use  the  peels  of. 
While  infusing,  boil  sugar  and  water  to  a good  syrup  with  the 
w'hite  of  an  egg  whipt  up ; when  it  boils,  pour  a little  cold  water 
into  it ; set  it  on  again,  and  when  it  boils  up,  take  the  pan  off,  and 
put  it  to  settle.  If  there  is  any  scum,  take  it  off’,  and  pour  it  clear 
from  the  sediment  to  the  water  the  peels  were  infused  in,  and  the 
lemon-juice;  stir  and  taste  it,  and  add  as  much  more  water  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  make  a very  rich  lemonade.  Wet  a jelly- 
bag,  and  squeeze  it  dry,  then  strain  the  liquor,  which  is  uncom- 
monly fine. 

Lemonade  that  has  the  Flavour  and  Appearance  of 
Jelly. — Pare  two  Seville  oranges  and  six  lemons  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible, and  steep  them  four  hours  in  a quart  of  hot  water.  Boil  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  loaf-sugar  in  three  pints  of  water,  and 
skim  it.  Add  the  two  liquors  to  the  juice  of  six  China  oranges 
and  twelve  lemons ; stir  the  whole  well,  and  run  it  through  a jelly- 
bag  till  clear.  Then  add  a little  orange-water,  if  you  like  the 
flavour,  and  if  wanted,  more  sugar.  It  will  keep  well  if  corked. 

Raspberry  Vinegar.— Put  a pound  of  fine  fruit  into  a china 
bowl,  and  pour  upon  it  a quart  of  the  best  white-wine  vinegar ; 
next  day  strain  the  liquor  ou  a pound  of  fresh  raspberries,  and  the 
following  day  do  the  same,  but  do  not  squeeze  the  fruit,  only  drain 
the  liquor  as  dry  as  you  can  from  it.  The  last  time  pass  it  through 
a canvas  previously  wet  with  vinegar  to  prevent  waste.  Put  it 
into  a stone  jar,  with  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice 
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, ‘broken  into  largo  lumps;  stir  it  when  melted,  then  put  the  jar 
; .nto  a saucenan  of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth,  let  it  simmer,  and 
I bkim  it.  When  cold,  bottle  it. 

I This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  preparations  that  ran  be  kept  in 
t I house,  not  only  as  atfording  the  most  refreshing  beverage,  but 
j 'eing  of  singular  efficacy  in  complaints  of  the  chest.  A large 
1 poouful  or  two  in  a tumbler  of  water.  Be  carefid  to  use  no 
I ; lazed  nor  metal  vessel  for  it. 

The  fruit,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  makes  excellent 
I llaspberry  Cakes,  without  boiling. 
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1 Observations  on  Making  and  Baking  Cakes. 

-CBfiANTs  should  be  very  nicely  washed,  dried  in  a cloth,  and 
len  set  before  the  fire.  If  damp  they  will  make  cakes  or  pud- 
^gs  heavy.  Before  they  are  added,'a  dust  of  dry  flour  should 
thrown  among  them,  and  a shake  given  to  them,  which  causes 
ae  thmg  that  they  are  put  to  to  be  lighter. 

Eggs  should  be  very  long  beaten,  whites  and  yolks  apart,  and 
■ways  strained. 

'Sugar  should  be  rubbed  to  a powder  on  a clean  board,  and  sifted 
.trough  a very  fine  hair  or  lawn  sieve. 

lEemon  peel  should  be  pared  very  thin,  and  with  a little  sugar 
-•aten  in  a marble  mortar  to  a paste,  and  then  mixed  with  a little 
me,  or  cream,  so  as  to  divide  easily  among  the  other  ingre- 
-ents. 


all  the  articles  are  put  into  the  pan,  they  should  be  tho- 
.nghly  and  long  beaten,  as  the  lightness  of  the  cake  depends 
nch  on  their  being  well  incorporated. 

hether  black  or  white  plum-cakes,  they  require  less  butter 
cl  egip  for  having  yeast,  and  eat  equally  light  and  rich.  If  the 
;iv^  be  only  of  flour,  milk,  water,  and  yeast,  it  beeoraes  more 
ugh  and  is  less  easily  divided  than  if  the  butter  be  first  put  with 
oae  ingredients,  and  the  dough  afterwards  set  to  rise  by  the 


-e. 


IThe  heat  of  the  oven  is  of  great  importance  for  cakes,  especially 
oae  that  are  large.  If  not  pretty  quick,  the  batter  wdll  not  rise. 
. ould  >ou  tear  its  catching,  by  being  too  quick,  put  some  paper 
er  the  cake  to  prevent  its  being  burnt.  If  not  long  enough 
fated  to  nave  a body  of  heat,  or  it  is  become  slack,  the  cake  will 
heavy,  lo  know  when  it  is  soaked,  take  a broacl-bladed  knife 
it  IS  very  bright,  and  plunge  into  the  very  centre;  draw  it  in- 
I nt  y out,  and  if  the  least  stickiness  adheres,  put  the  cake  imme- 
i .tely  in,  and  shut  up  the  oven. 

df  the  heat  was  sufficient  Uj  raise  hut  not  to  soak,  I have  with 
fr^h  fuel  quickly  put  in,  and  kojit  tlie  cakes  hot 
til  the  oven  was  fit  to  finish  the  soaking,  and  tliey  tiiriieil  out 
t 'rernely  well.  But  those  who  are  cmiiloycd  ought  to  bo  parti- 
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cularly  careful  tliat  no  mistake  occur  from  negligence  when  large 
cakes  are  to  be  baked. 

Iceing  for  Cakes. — For  a large  one,  beat  and  sift  eight 
ounces  of  fine  sugar ; put  into  a mortar  with  four  spoonfuls  of 
rose-water  and  tlie  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  and  strained,  wliisk 
it  well,  and  when  the  cake  is  almost  cold,  dip  a feather  in  the  ice- 
ing, and  cover  the  cake  well ; set  it  in  the  oven  to  harden,  but  do 
not  let  it  stay  to  discolour.  Put  the  cake  into  a dry  place. 

To  Ice  a very  large  Cake.  — Beat  the  whites  of  twenty 
fresh  eggs  ; then,  by  degrees,  beat  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar 
sifted  through  a lawn  sieve ; mix  these  well  in  a deep  earthen  pan, 
add  orange-fiower  water  and  a piece  of  fresh  lemon  peel  of  the 
former,  enough  to  flavour,  and  no  more.  Wliisk  it  for  three  hours, 
till  the  mixture  is  thick  and  white ; then  with  a thin  broad  bit  of 
board  spread  it  all  over  the  top  and  sides,  and  set  it  in  a cool  oven, 
and  an  hour  will  harden  it. 

A Common  Cake. — Mix  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour 
with  half  a pound  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  half 
an  ounce  of  caraways,  and  a glass  of  raisin  wine.  Beat  it  well, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Use  fine  Lisbon  sugar. 

Avery  good  Common  Cake.— Eub  eight  ounces  of  butter 
into  two  pounds  of  dried  flour;  mix  it  with  three  spoonfuls  of 
yeast  that  is  not  bitter,  to  a paste.  Let  it  rise  an  hour  and  a half, 
then  mix  in  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  apart,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  some  milk  to  make  it  a proper  thickness  (about  a 
pint  will  be  sufficient),  a glass  of  sweet  wine,  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  ginger.  Add  either  a pound  of  currants,  or 
some  caraways,  and  beat  well. 

An  exceilent  Cake. — Eub  two  pounds  of  dry  fine  flour  with 
one  of  butter,  washed  in  plain  I’ose- water,  and  mix  it  with  three 
spoonfuls  of  yeast  in  a little  warm  milk  and  water.  Set  it  to  rise 
an  hour  and  a half  before  the  Are,  then  beat  into  it  two  pounds  of 
currants,  one  pound  of  sugar  sifted,  four  ounces  of  almonds,  six 
ounces  of  stoned  raisins  chopped  fine,  half  a nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
allspice,  and  a few  cloves,  the  peel  of  a lemon  chopped  as  fine  as 
possible,  a glass  of  wine,  ditto  of  brandy,  twelve  yolks  and  whites 
of  eggs  beat  separately  and  long,  orange,  citron,  and  lemon. 
Beat  exceedingly  well,  and  butter  the  pan.  A quick  oven. 

A very  fine  Cake. — Wash  two  pounds  and  a half  of  fresh 
butter  in  wafer  first,  and  then  in  rose-water;  beat  the  butter  to  a 
cream ; beat  twenty  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately,  half  an 
hour  each.  Have  ready  two  pounds  and  a half  of  the  finest  flour, 
well  dried  and  kept  hot,  likewise  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar 
pounded  and  sifted,  one  ounce  of  spice  in  finest  powder,  three 
pounds  of  currants  nicely  cleaned  and  dried,  half  a pound  of 
almonds  blanched,  and  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sweetmeats- 
cut,  not  too  thin.  Let  all  be  kept  by  the  fire  ; mix  all  the  dry 
ingredients ; pour  the  eggs  strained  to  the  butter  ; mix  half  a pint  , 
of  sweet  wine  with  a large  glass  of  brandy,  pour  it  to  the  butter  ^ 
and  eggs,  mix  well,  then  have  all  the  dry  things  put  in  by  degrees,  ' 
beat  them  very  thoroughly,  you  can  hardly  do  it  too  much,. 
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laving  half  a pound  of  stoned  jar-raisins  chopped  as  line  as  pos- 
ibl^,  mix  them  carefully  so  that  there  shall  be  no  lumps,  and  add 
tea-cupfid  of  orange-Hower  water.  Beat  the  ingredients  toge- 
her  a full  hour  at  least.  Have  a hoop  well  buttered,  or,  if  you 
nave  none,  a tin  or  copper  cake-pan;  take  a white  paper  doubled 
:nd  buttered,  and  put  in  the  pan,  round  the  edge,  if  the  cake 
jatter  fill  it  more  than  three  parts,  for  space  should  be  allowed 
or  rising.  Bake  in  a quick  oven.  It  will  require  three  hours. 

Hout  Drop  Cakes.— Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  ditto 
lutter,  one  ditto  sugar,  one  ditto  currants,  clean  and  dry ; then 
«ret  into  a stifl’  paste  with  two  eggs,  and  a large  spoonful  of 
,'range-flower  water,  ditto  rose-water,  ditto  sweet  wine,  ditto 
irandy ; drop  on  a tin  plate  floured  : a very  short  time  bakes  them. 
Flat  Cakes,  that  will  keep  long  in  the  house  good,— 
I Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  one  ounce  of 
:araways,  with  four  or  five  eggs,  and  a few  spoonfids  of  water, 
o make  a stifl"  paste ; roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  into  any  shape. 
Bake  on  tins  lightly  floured.  While  baking,  boil  a pound  of 
.ugar  in  a pint  of  water  to  a thin  syrup  ; while  both  are  hot.  dip 
lach  cake  into  it,  and  put  them  on  tins  into  the  oven  to  dry  for  a 
short  time,  and  when  the  oven  is  cooler  still,  return  them  there 
ggain,  and  let  them  stay  four  or  five  hours. 

Little  White  Cakes. — Dry  half  a pound  of  flour ; rub  into  it 
very  httle  pounded  sugar,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  egg,  a few 
•araways,  and  as  much  milk  and  water  as  to  make  a paste ; roll 
t;  thin,  and  cut  it  with  the  top  of  a canister  or  glass.  Bake 
iifteen  minutes  on  tin  plates. 

Little  Short  Cakes. — Bub  into  a pound  of  dried  flour  four 
.unces  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  white  powder-sugar,  one  egg, 
md  a spoonful  or  two  of  thin  cream  to  make  into  a paste.  When 
Mixed,  put  currants  into  one  half,  and  caraways  into  the  rest. 
Mut  them  as  before,  and  bake  on  tins. 

Plum  Cakes. — Mix  thoroughly  a quarter  of  a peck  of  flne 
-Our,  well  dried,  with  a pound  of  dry  and  sBted  loaf  sugar,  three 
r ounds  of  currants  washed,  and  very  dry,  half  a pound  of  raisins 
•toned  and  chopped,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  and  cloves, 
■■wenty  Jamaica  penpers,  a grated  nutmeg,  the  peel  of  a lemon 
ut  as  fine  as  possible,  and  half  a pound  of  almonds  blanched  and 
fl  '-■eaten  with  orange-flower  water.  Melt  two  pounds  of  butter 
.1  a pint  and  quarter  of  cream,  but  not  hot,  put  to  it  a 
int  of  sweet  wine,  a glass  of  brandy,  the  whites  and  yolks  of 
welve  eggs  beaten  apart,  and  half  a pint  of  good  yeast.  Strain 
.ais  liquid  by  degrees  into  the  dry  ingredients,  beating  them  to- 
ether  a full  hour,  then  butter  the  hoop,  or  pan,  and  bake  it.  As 
ou  put  the  batter  in  the  hoop,  or  pan,  throw  in  plenty  of  citron, 
*!!  emon,  and  orange-candy. 

If  you  ice  the  cake,  take  half  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar 
ifted,  and  put  a little  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  beat  it  well,  and 
•y  degrees  pour  in  the  remainder.  It  must  be  whisked  near  an 
our,  with  the  addition  of  a little  orange-flower  water,  but  mind 
ot  to  put  much.  M hen  the  cake  is  done,  pour  the  iceing  over,  ami 
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return  it  to  tlie  oven  for  fifteen  minutes  ; but  if  tbe  oven  be  very 
TT arm,  keep  it  near  the  mouth,  and  the  door  open,  lest  the  colour 
be  spoiled. 

Another.— Flour  dried,  and  currants  washed  and  picked,  four 
pounds;  sugar  pounded  and  sifted,  one  pound  and  a half;  six 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron-peels,  cut  in  slices  : mix  tliese. 

Beat  ten  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately ; then  melt  a pound 
and  a half  of  butter  in  a pint  of  cream  ; when  lukewarm,  put  it  to 
half  a pint  of  ale-yeast,  near  half  a pint  of  sweet  wine,  and  the 
eggs ; then  strain  the  liquid  to  the  dry  ingredients,  beat  them 
well,  and  add  of  cloves,  mace,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  half  an 
ounce  each.  Butter  the  pan,  and  put  it  into  a quick  oven.  Three 
hours  will  bake  it. 

Very  good  common  Plum  Cakes.— Mix  five  ounces  of 
butter  in  three  pounds  of  dry  flour,  and  five  ounces  of  fine  Lisbon 
sugar ; then  add  six  ounces  of  currants,  washed  and  dried,  and 
some  pimento  finely  powdered.  Put  three  spoonfuls  of  yeast  into 
a Winchester  pint  of  new  milk  warmed,  and  mix  into  a light 
dough  with  the  above.  Make  it  into  twelve  cakes,  and  bake  on  a 
floured  tin  half  an  hour. 

Little  Plum  Cakes,  to  keep  long.— Dry  one  pound  of 
flour,  and  mix  six  ounces  of  finely-pounded  sugar ; beat  six  ounces 
of  butter  to  a cream,  and  add  to  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  washed  and  nicely  dried,  and  the  flour  and 
sugar ; beat  all  for  some  time,  then  dredge  flour  on  tin-plates,  and 
drop  the  batter  on  them  the  size  of  a walnut.  If  properly  mixed, 
it  will  be  a stiflT  paste.  Bake  in  a brisk  oven. 

A good  Pound  Cake. — Beat  a pound  of  butter  to  a cream, 
and  mix  with  it  the  whites  and  yolks  of  eight  eggs  beaten  apart. 
Have  ready  warm  by  the  fire,  a pound  of  flour,  and  the  same  of 
sifted  sugar,  mix  them  and  a few’^  cloves,  a little  nutmeg  and  cinna- 
mon in  fine  powder  together ; then  by  degrees  work  up  all  the  dry 
ingredients  into  the  butter  and  eggs.  When  well  beaten,  add  a 
glass  of  wine  and  some  caraways.  It  must  be  beaten  a full  hour. 
Butter  a pan,  and  bake  it  a full  hour  in  a quick  oven. 

The  above  proportions,  leaving  out  four  ounces  of  the  butter, 
and  the  -same  of  sugar,  make  a less  luscious  cake,  and  to  most 
tastes  a more  pleasant  one. 

A cheap  Seed  Cake. — Mix  a quarter  of  a peck  of  flour  with 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  a little 
ginger  ; melt  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  with  half  a pint 
of  milk ; when  just  warm,  put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast,  and 
work  up  to  a good  dough.  Let  it  stand  before  the  fire  a few 
minutes  before  it  goes  to  the  oven ; add  seeds,  or  currants,  and 
bake  an  hour  and  a half. 

Another.—  Mix  a pound  and  a half  of  flour,  and  a pound  of 
common  lump-sugar,  eight  eggs  beaten  separately,  an  ounce  of 
seeds,  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  the  same  of  milk  and  water. 

Note. — Milk  alone  causes  cake  and  bread  soon  to  dry. 

Common  Bread  Cake. — Take  the  quantity  of  a quartern 
loaf  from  the  dough,  when  making  white  bread,  and  knead  well 
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into  it  two  ounces  of  butter,  two  of  Lisbon  sugar,  and  eight  of 
currants.  W'arm  the  butter  in  a tea-cupful  of  good  milk. 

By  t'le  addition  of  an  ounce  of  butter,  or  sugar,  or  an  egg  or 
two.  you  may  make  the  cake  better.  A tea-cupful  of  raw  cream 
improves  it  much.  It  is  best  to  bake  it  in  a pan,  rather  than  as  a 
loaf,  the  outside  being  less  hard. 

Queen  Cakes. — Mix  a pound  of  dried  flour,  the  same  of  sifted 
rsugar,  and  of  currants  washed  clean.  Wash  a pound  of  butter  in 
•rose-water,  beat  it  well,  then  mix  with  it  eight  eggs,  yolks  and 
w^tes  beaten  separately,  and  put  in  all  the  dry  ingredients  by 
degrees ; beat  the  whole  an  hour ; butter  little  tins,  teacups,  or 
•saucers,  and  bake  the  batter  in,  filling  onlj'  half-  Sift  a little  fine 
=sugar  over  just  as  you  put  into  the  oven. 

Another  way. — Beat  eight  ounces  of  butter,  and  mix  with 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  strained;  mix  eight  ounces  of  dried  flour, 
land  the  same  of  lump  sugar,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  then 
;add  the  whole  together,  and  beat  full  half  an  hour  with  a silver- 
ispoon.  Butter  small  pattypans,  half  fill,  and  bake  twenty  minutes 
in  a quick  oven. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes. — Sift  one  pound  of  sugar,  some  pounded 
^cinnamon,  and  a nutmeg  grated,  into  three  pounds  of  flour,  the 
nSnest  sort ; add  a little  rose-water  to  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  and 
mix  these  with  the  flour,  &c.,  then  pour  into  it  as  much  melted 
ioutter  as  will  make  it  a good  thickness  to  roll  out. 

iilould  it  well,  and  roll  .thin,  and  cut  it  into  such  shapes  as  you 
ike. 

Tunbridge  Cakes. — Bub  six  ounces  of  butter  quite  fine, 
into  a pound  of  flour,  then  mix  six  ounces  of  sugar,  beat  and 
■Ttrain  two  eggs,  and  make  with  the  above  into  a paste.  Boll  it 
ferj  thin,  and  cut  it  with  the  top  of  a glass  ; prick  them  with  a 
' brk,  and  cover  with  caraways,  or  wash  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
imd  dust  a little  white  sugar  over. 

Bice  Cake. — Mix  ten  ounces  of  groiind  rice,  three  ounces  of 
; lour,  eight  ounces  of  pounded  sugar  ; then  sift  by  degrees  into 
■ight  yolks  and  six  whites  of  eggs,  and  the  peel  of  a lemon  shred 
• o fine  that  it  is  quite  mashed ; mix  the  whole  well  in  a tin  stew- 
tan  over  a very  slo'w  fire  with  a whisk,  then  put  it  immediately 
nto  the  oven  in  the  same  and  bake  forty  minutes. 

Another. — Beat  twelve  yolks  and  six  wliites  of  eggs  with  the 
.-leels  of  two  lemons  grated.  Mix  one  pound  of  flour  of  rice, 
ight  ounces  of  flour,  and  one  poundof  sugar  pounded  and  sifted  ; 
hen  beat  it  well  with  the  eggs,  by  degrees,  for  an  hour,  witli  a 
t ."ooden  spoon.  Butter  a pan  well,  and  i>ut  in  at  the  oven’s 
, louth. 

A gentle  oven  will  bake  it  in  an  hour  and  a half. 

Water  Cakes. — Dry  three  pounds  of  fine  flour,  and  lub 
ito  it  one  pound  of  sugar  sifted, one  pound  of  butter,  and  one  ounce 
f caraway  ^eds.  Make  it  into  a paste  with  three  fpiartcrs  of  a 
int  of  boiling  new  milk,  roll  very  thin,  and  ent  into  the  size  you 
boose  ; punch  full  of  holes,  and  bake  on  tin-nlatcs  in  a cool  oven. 
Sponge  Cake.— Weigh  ten  eggs,  and  add  their  weight  in  very 
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fine  sugar,  and  that  of  sk  in  flour ; beat  the  yolks  with  the  flour 
and  the  whites  alone,  to  a very  stiff  froth  ; then  by  degrees  mix 
the  whites  and  the  flour  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  them 
well  half  an  hour.  Bake  in  a quick  oven  an  hour. 

Another,  without  Butter.— Dry  one  pound  of  flour,  and 
one  and  a quarter  of  sugar ; then  beat  seven  eggs,  yolks  and  whites 
apart;  grate  a lemon,  and,  with  a spoonfid  of  brandy,  beat  the 
whole  together  with  your  hand  for  an  hour.  Bake  in  a buttered 
pan  in  a quick  oven. 

Sweetmeats  may  be  added  if  approved. 

Tea  Cakes. — Rub  fine  four  ounces  of  butter  into  eight  ounces 
of  flour ; mix  eight  ounces  of  curi’ants  and  six  of  fine  Lisbon  sugar, 
two  yolks  and  one  white  of  eggs,  and  a spoonful  of  brandy.  Roll 
the  paste  the  thickness  of  an  Oliver  biscuit,  and  cut  with  a wine 
glass.  You  may  beat  the  other  white  and  wash  over  them,  and 
either  dust  sugar  or  not,  as  you  like. 

Benton  Tea  Cakes.— Mix  a paste  of  flour,  a little  bit  of 
butter  and  milk  ; roll  as  thin  as  possible,  and  bake  on  a back-stone 
over  the  fire,  or  on  a hot  hearth. 

Another  sort,  as  Biscuits.— Rub  into  a pound  of  flour  six 
ounces  of  butter,  and  add  three  large  spoonfuls  of  yeast  and  make 
into  a paste,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  new  milk ; make  into 
biscuits,  and  prick  them  with  a clean  fork. 

Another  sort. — Melt  six  or  seven  ounces  of  butter  with  a suf- 
ficiency of  new  milk  warmed  to  make  seven  pounds  of  flour  into  a 
stiff  paste  ; roll  thin,  and  make  into  biscuits. 

A Biscxiit  Cake. — One  pound  of  flour,  five  eggs  well  beaten 
and  strained,  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  a little  rose  or  orange-flower 
water  ; beat  the  whole  thorouglily  and  bake  one  hour. 

Macaroons. — Blanch  four  ounces  of  almonds,  and  pound  with 
four  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water ; whisk  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  to  a froth,  then  mix  it  and  a pound  of  sugar  sifted,  with  the 
almonds,  to  a paste ; and  laying  a sheet  of  wafer-paper  on  a tin, 
put  it  on  in  different  little  cakes,  the  shape  of  macaroons. 

Wafers. — Dry  the  flour  well  which  you  intend  to  use,  mix  a 
little  pounded  sugar  and  finely-pounded  mace  with  it ; then  make 
it  into  a thick  batter  with  cream  ; butter  the  wafer  irons,  let  them 
be  hot : put  a tea-spoonful  of  the  batter  into  them,  so  bake  them 
carefully,  and  roll  them  off  the  iron  with  a stick. 

Crack  Nuts. — Mix  eight  ounces  of  flour  and  eight  ounces  of 
sugar  ; melt  fom-  ounces  of  butter  in  two  spoonfuls  of  raisin  wine  ; 
then,  with  four  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  make  into  a paste  ; add 
caraways,  roll  out  as  thin  as  paper,  cut  with  the  top  of  a glass, 
wash  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  sugar  over. 

Cracknels. — Mix  with  a quart  of  flour  half  a nutmeg  grated, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten,  with  four  spoonfuls  of  rose-water, 
into  a stiff  paste,  with  cold  water ; then  roll  in  a pound  of  butter, 
and  make  them  into  cracknel  shapes  ; put  them  into  a kettle  of 
boiling  water  and  boil  them  till  they  swim,  then  take  out  and  put 
them  into  cold  water ; when  hardened,  lay  them  out  to  dry,  and 
bake  them  on  tin  plates. 
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A good  Plain  Bun,  that  may  bo  oaten  with  or  with- 
out Toasting  and  Butter. — Eub  four  ounces  of  butter  into 
two  pounds  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a nutmeg,  or  not,  as  you 
like,  a few  Jamaica  peppers,  a dessert  spoonful  of  caraways ; put 
a spoonful  or  two  of  cream  into  a cup  of  yeast,  and  as  much  good 
milk  as  will  make  the  above  into  a light  paste.  Set  it  to  rise 
by  a fire  till  the  oven  be  ready.  They  will  quicklj''  bake  on  tins. 

' Kicher  Buns. — Mix  one  pound  and  a half  of  dried  flour  with 
half  a pound  of  sugar ; melt  a pound  and  two  ounces  of  butter  in 
a httle  warm  water  ; add  six  spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  and  knead 
the  above  into  a hght  dough,  with  half  a pint  of  yeast ; then  mix 
five  ounces  of  caraway-comfits  in,  and  put  some  on  them. 

Gingerbread. — Mix  with  two  pounds  of  flour,  half  a pound  of 
treacle,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  caraways,  one  ounce  of 
ginger  finely  sifted,  and  eight  ounces  of  butter. 

EoU  the  paste  into  what  form  you  please,  and  bake  on  tins,  after 
having  worked  it  very  much  and  kept  it  to  rise. 

If  you  like  sweetmeats  add  orange  candied ; it  may  be  added  in 
small  bits. 

Another  sort. — To  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  treacle  beat 
one  egg  strained ; mix  four  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  half  an  ounce 
of  ginger  sifted ; of  cloves,  mace,  allspice  and  nutmeg  a quarter 
of  an  ounce,  beaten  as  fine  as  possible ; coriander  and  caraway 
seeds  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; melt  one  pound  of  butter  and 
mix  with  the  above,  and  add  as  much  flour  as  will  knead  into  a 
pretty  stiflT  paste ; then  roll  it  out  and  cut  into  cakes. 

Bake  on  tin  plates  in  a quick  oven.  A little  time  will  bake 
them. 

Of  some,  drops  may  be  made. 

A Good  Plain  Sort. — Mix  three  pounds  of  flour  with  half  a 
ponnd  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of 
pounded  ginger ; then  make  into  a paste  with  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  treacle,  warm. 

A Good.  Sort  without  Butter.— Mix  two  pounds  of  trea- 
cle, of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  and  candied  ginger,  each  four 
ounces,  all  thinly  sliced ; one  ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  one  ounce 
of  caraways,  and  one  ounce  of  beaten  ginger,  in  as  much  flour  as 
will  make  a soft  paste  ; lay  it  in  cakes  on  tin  plates,  and  bake  it  in 
a quick  oven.  Eeep  it  dry  in  a covered  earthen  vessel,  and  it  will 
be  good  for  some  months. 

— If  cakes  or  bi.scuits  be  kept  in  paper,  or  a drawer,  the  ta.ste  will  be 
disagreeable.  A pan  and  cover,  or  tureen,  will  preserve  them  long  and  moist. 
— Or,  if  to  be  crisp,  laying  them  before  the  fire  will  make  them  so. 

Rusks.— Beat  seven  eggs  well,  and  mix  with  half  a pint  of  new 
milk,  in  which  have  been  melted  four  ounces  of  butter  ; add  to  it 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast  and  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  put 
them  by  degrees  into  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a very  light  paste 
Tather  like  batter,  and  let  it  rise  before  the  fire  half  an  hour ; 
then  add  .some  more  flour  to  make  it  a little  stiller,  but  not  stiff. 
Work  it  well,  and  divide  it  into  small  loaves  or  cakes,  about  five 
or  six  inches  '>vidc,  and  flatten  them.  When  baked  and  cold,  slice 
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them  the  thickness  of  rusks,  and  put  them  in  the  oven  to  brown  a 
little. 

Aote. — The  cakes,  when  first  baked,  eat  deliciously  buttered  for  tea  ; or,  with 
caraways,  to  eat  cold. 

To  make  Yeast. — Thicken  two  quarts  of  water  with  fine 
flour,  about  three  spoonfuls ; boil  half  an  hour,  sweeten  with  near 
half  a pound  of  brown  sugar ; when  near  cold,  put  into  it  four 
spoonfuls  of  fresh  yeast  in  a jug,  shake  it  well  together,  and  let  it 
stand  one  day  to  ferment  near  the  fire,  without  being  covered. 

\ There  will  be  a thin  liquor  on  the  top,  which  must  be  poured  off ; 
shake  the  remainder,  and  cork  it  up  for  use.  Take  always  four 
spoonfuls  of  the  old  to  ferment  the  next  quantity,  keeping  it 
always  in  succession. 

A half-peck  loaf  will  require  about  a gill. 

Another  way. — Boil  one  pound  of  potatoes  to  a mash ; when 
half  cold,  add  a cupful  of  yeast,  and  mix  it  well.  It  wiU  be  ready 
for  use  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  keeps  well. 

Use  double  the  quantity  of  this,  to  what  you  do  of  beer 
yeast. 

To  take  oflP  the  bitter  of  yeast,  put  bran  into  a sieve,  and  pour 
it  through,  having  first  mixed  a little  warm  water  with  it. 

To  make  Bread. — Let  flour  be  kept  four  or  five  weeks  before 
it  is  begun  to  bake  with.  Put  half  a bushel  of  good  flour  into  a 
trough,  or  kneading-tub  ; mix  with  it  between  four  and  five  quarts 
of  warm  water,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  good  yeast ; put  it  into 
the  flour,  and  stir  it  well  with  your  hands  till  it  becomes  tough. 
Let  it  rise  about  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  or  less,  if  it  rises 
fast ; then,  before  it  falls,  add  four  more  quarts  of  w^arm  water, 
and  half  a pound  of  salt ; work  it  well,  and  cover  it  with  a cloth. 
Put  the  fire  into  the  oven,  and  by  the  time  it  is  warm  enough,  the 
dough  will  be  ready.  Make  the  loaves  about  five  pounds  each ; 
sweep  out  the  oven  very  clean  and  quick,  and  put  in  the  bread ; 
shut  it  up  close  and  two  hours  and  a half  w'dl  bake  it.  In  summer 
the  water  should  be  milk-warm,  in  winter  a little  more,  and  in 
frosty  weather  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in,  but  not  scald- 
ing, or  the  w'hole  w'Ul  be  spoiled.  If  baked  in  tins,  the  crust  wiU 
be  very  nice. 

The  oven  should  be  round,  not  long ; the  roof  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  inches  high,  the  mouth  small,  and  the  door  of  iron,  to 
shut  close.  This  construction  will  save  firing  and  time,  and  bake 
better  than  long  and  high-roofed  ovens. 

Bolls,  muffins,  or  any  sort  of  bread,  may  be  made  to  taste  new, 
when  tw'o  or  three  days  old,  by  dipping  them,  uncut,  in  water,  and 
baking  afresh,  or  toasting. 

American  Flour  requires  almost  twice  as  much  water  to  make 
it  into  bread  as  is  used  for  English  flour,  and  therefore  it  is  more 
profitable ; for  a stone  of  the  American,  which  weighs  fourteen 
pounds,  will  make  twenty-one  pounds  and  a half  of  bread  ; but 
the  best  sort  of  English  flour  produces  only  eighteen  pounds  and 
a half. 
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THE  BEV.  MR.  HAGGET's  ECONOMICAL  BREAD. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Hagget’s  Economical  Bread.— 
Only  the  coarse  flake  bran  is  to  be  removed  from  the  flour ; of 
this  take  five  pounds,  and  boil  it  in  rather  more  than  four  gallon? 
of  water,  so  that  when  perfectly  smooth,  you  may  have  three  gal- 
lons and  three  quarts  of  bran-water  clear.  With  this  knead 
fifty-six  pounds  of  the  flour,  adding  salt  and  yeast  in  the  same 
way  and  proportion  as  for  other  bread.  When  ready  to  bake, 
divide  it  into  loaves,  and  bake  them  two  hours  and  a half. 

Thus  made,  flour  will  imbibe  three  quarts  more  of  bran-water 
than  of  plain,  so  that  it  not  only  produces  a more  nutritious  and 
substantial  food,  but  makes  an  increase  of  one-fifth  the  usua. 
quantity  of  bread,  which  is  a saving  of  one  day’s  consumption  out 
of  six  ; and  if  this  was  adopted  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  would 
effect  a saving  of  ten  millions  sterling  a year,  when  wheat  was  at 
the  price  it  stood  in  the  scarcity,  reckoning  the  consumption  to 
be  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  a day.  The  same  quantity  of 
flour,  which,  kneaded  with  water,  produces  sixty-nine  pounds 
eight  ounces  of  bread,  will,  in  the  above  way,  make  eighty-three 
pounds  eight  ounces,  and  gain  fourteen  pounds.  At  the  ordinary 
price  of  flour  four  millions  would  be  saved.  When  ten  days  old, 
if  put  into  the  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  this  bread  will  appear 
quite  new  again. 

Rice  and  W heat  Bread. — Simmer  a pound  of  rice  in  two 
quarts  of  water  till  it  becomes  perfectly  soft ; and  when  it  is  of  a 
proper  warmth,  mix  it  extremely  well  with  four  pounds  of  flour, 
and  yeast  and  salt  as  for  other  bread ; of  yeast  about  four  large 
Spoonfuls  ; knead  it  extremely  well ; then  set  it  to  rise  before  the 
fire.  Some  of  the  flour  shoidd  be  reserved  to  make  up  the  loaves. 
The  whole  expense,  including  baking,  will  not  exceed  three 
•shillings,  for  which  eight  pounds  and  a half  of  exceeding 
.good  bread  wiU  be  produced.  If  the  rice  should  require 
:more  water  it  must  be  added,  as  some  rice  swells  more  than 
other. 

French  Bread. — With  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fine  flour  mix 
the  yolks  of  three,  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  and  strained, 
’a  little  salt,  half  a pint  of  good  yeast  that  is  not  bitter,  and  as 
■much  milk,  made  a little  warm,  as  will  work  into  a thin  light 
:dough.  Stir  it  about,  but  do  not  knead  it.  Have  ready  three 
.quart  wooden  dishes,  divide  the  dough  among  them.  Set  to  rise, 
then  turn  them  out  into  the  oven,  which  must  be  quick.  Rasp 
■when  done. 

To  Discover  -whether  Bread  has  been  Adulterated 
•with  Waiting  or  Chalk. — Mix  it  with  lemon-juice,  or  strong 
vinegar,  and  if  this  puts  it  into  a state  of  fermentation,  you  may 
be  certain  it  has  a mixture  of  alkaline  particles,  and  tliesc  are 
sometimes  in  large  quantities  in  bakers’  bread. 

To  Detect  hones,  Jalap,  Ashes,  &c.,  in  Bread.— Slice 
1 larg-e  loaf  very  thin,  the  crumb  only  ; set  it  over  the  lire  with 
water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  a long  time  ; take  it  off,  and  pour  the 
water  into  a vessel ; let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold,  then  ijour  it  gently 
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out,  and  in  tlie  sediment  will  be  seen  the  ingredients  which  have 
been  mixed.  The  alum  will  be  dissolved  in  the  water,  and 
may  be  extracted  from  it.  If  jalap  has  been  used,  it  will 
form  a thick  film  at  top,  and  the  heavy  ingredients  will  sink 
to  the  bottom. 

Excellont  Rolls. — Warm  one  ounce  of  butter  in  half  a pint 
of  milk,  put  to  it  a spoonful  and  a half  of  yeast  of  small  beer,  and 
a little  salt.  Put  two  pounds  of  flour  into  a pan,  and  mix  in  the 
above.  Let  it  rise  an  hour,  knead  it  well,  make  into  seven  rolls, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

If  made  in  cakes  three  inches  thick,  sliced  and  buttered,  they 
resemble  Sally  Lunns,  as  made  at  Bath.  The  foregoing  receipt, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  saffron  boiled  in  half  a tea-cupfhl  of 
milk,  makes  them  remarkably  good. 

rrench  Rolls. — Bub  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour ; 
mix  one  egg  beaten,  a little  yeast  that  is  not  bitter,  and  as  much 
milk  as  will  make  the  dough  of  a middling  stiffness.  Beat  it  well, 
but  do  not  knead ; let  it  rise  and  bake  on  tins. 

Brentford  Rolls. — Mix  with  two  pounds  of  flour  a little  salt, 
two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  two  eggs 
beaten  with  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  about  a pint  of  milk. 
Knead  the  dough  well,  and  set  it  to  rise  before  the  fire.  Make 
twelve  rolls,  butter  tin  plates,  and  set  them  before  the  fire 
to  rise,  till  they  become  of  a proper  size ; then  bake  half  an 
hour. 

Potato  Rolls.— Boil  three  pounds  of  potatoes,  bruise  and 
work  them  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
make  them  pass  through  a colander.  Take  half  or  three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  yeast,  and  half  a pint  of  warm  water  to  mix  with  the 
potatoes ; then  pour  the  whole  upon  five  pounds  of  flour,  and  add 
some  salt.  Knead  it  well:  if  not  of  a proper  consistence,  put  a 
little  more  milk  and  water  warm  ; let  it  stand  before  the  fire  an 
hour  to  rise  ; work  it  well,  and  make  it  into  rolls.  Bake  about 
half  an  hour  in  an  oven  not  quite  so  hot  as  for  bread.  They  eat 
well  toasted  and  buttered. 

Muffins. — Mix  two  pounds  of  flour  with  two  eggs,  two*ounces 
of  butter  melted  in  a pint  of  milk,  and  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of 
yeast ; beat  it  thoroughly,  and  set  it  to  rise  two  or  three  hours. 
Bake  on  a hot  hearth  in  flat  cakes.  When  done  on  one  side  turn 
them. 

Note. — Muffins,  rolls,  or  bread,  if  stale,  may  be  made  to  taste  new,  by  dip- 
ping in  cold  water,  and  toasting,  or  heating  in  an  oven,  or  Dutch  oven,  till  the 
outside  be  crisp. 

Yorkshire  Cakes. — Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  and  mix  with 
it  four  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a pint  of  good  milk,  three 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  two  eggs  ; beat  all  well  together  and  let  it 
rise;  then  knead  it,  and  make  into  cakes ; let  them  rise  on  tins 
before  you  bake,  which  do  in  a slow  oven.  Another  sort  is  made 
as  above,  leaving  out  the  butter.  The  first  is  a shorter  sort ; the 
last  lighter. 

Hard  Biscuits. — Warm  two  ounces  of  butter  in  as  much 
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skimmed  milk  as  will  make  a pound  of  flour  into  a very  stifl  paste, 
beat  it  with  a rolling-piu,  and  work  it  very  smooth.  Eoll  it  thin, 
and  cut  it  into  round  biscuits  ; prick  them  full  of  holes  with  a 
fork.  About  six  minutes  will  bake  them. 

Plain  and  very  Crisp  Biscuits.— Make  a pound  of  flour,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  some  milk,  into  a very  stiff  paste  ; beat  it  well, 
and  knead  till  quite  smooth  ; roll  very  thin,  and  eut  into  biscuits. 
Bake  them  in  a slow  oven  till  quite  dry  and  crisp. 


HOME  BREWERY,  WIHES,  &c. 

To  Brew  very  fine  Welsh  Ale. — Pour  forty-two  gallons 
of  water  hot,  but  not  quite  boiling,  on  eight  bushels  of  malt, 
cover  and  let  it  stand  three  hours.  In  the  meantime  infuse 
four  pounds  of  hops  in  a httle  hot  water,  and  put  the  water 
and  hops  into  the  tub,  and  run  the  wort  upon  them,  and 
bod  them  together  three  hours.  Strain  off  the  hops,  and  keep 
for  the  small  beer.  Let  the  wort  stand  in  a high  tub  till  cool 
enough  to  receive  the  yeast,  of  which  put  two  quarts  of  ale,  or  if 
you  cannot  get  it,  of  small-beer  yeast.  Mix  it  thoroughly  and 
often.  When  the  wort  has  done  working  the  second  or  third  day, 
the  yeast  will  sink  rather  than  rise  in  the  middle,  remove  it  then, 
and  tun  the  ale  as  it  works  out ; pour  a quart  in  at  a time,  and 
gently,  to  prevent  the  fermentation  from  continuing  too  long, 
which  weakens  the  liquor.  Put  a bit  of  paper  over  the  bung-hole 
two  or  three  days  before  stopping  up. 

Strong  Beer  or  Ale. — Twelve  bushels  of  malt  to  the  hogs- 
head for  beer  (or  fourteen  if  you  wish  it  of  a very  good  body),  eight 
for  ale  ; for  either  pour  the  whole  quantity  of  water  hot,  but  not 
boiling,  on  at  once,  and  let  it  infuse  three  hours  close  covered; 
mash  it  in  the  first  half  hour,  and  let  it  stand  the  remainder  of  the 
■ time.  Run  it  on  the  hops  previously  infused  in  water ; for  strong 
beer  three  quarters  of  a pound  to  a bushel ; if  for  ale,  half  a 
pound.  Boil  them  with  the  wort  two  hours  from  the  time  it 
beffins  to  boil.  Cool  a pailful — add  f>.vo  quarts  of  yeast  to,  which 
will  prepare  it  for  putting  to  the  rest  when  ready  next  day;  but 
if  possible  put  together  the  same  night.  Tun  as  usual.  Cover 
the  bung-hole  with  paper  when  the  beer  has  done  working ; and 
when  it  is  to  be  stopped,  have  ready  a pound  and  a half  of  hops 
dried  before  the  fire,  put  them  into  the  bung-hole,  and  fasten  it 
up.  Let  it  stand  twelve  months  in  ca.sks,  and  twelve  in  bottles, 
before  it  be  drunk.  It  will  keep  and  be  very  fine  eight  or  ten 
years.  It  should  be  brewed  in  the  beginning  of  March. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bottles  are  perfectly  prepared, 
■and  that  the  corks  arc  of  the  best  sort. 

The  ale  will  be  ready  in  three  or  four  month?  ; and  if  the  vent- 
peg  never  be  removed,  it  will  have  spirit  and  strength  to  the  very 
last.  Allow  two  gallons  of  water  at  first  for  w aste. 

AfU:r  the  beer  or  ale  has  run  from  the  grains,  pour  a hogsliead 
and  half  for  the  twelve  bushels,  and  a hogshead  of  water  if  eight 
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were  brewed;  masb,  and  let  stand,  and  then  boil,  &c.  Use  some 
of  the  hops  for  this  table-beer  that  were  boiled  for  the  strong. 

When  thunder  or  hot  weather  causes  beer  to  turn  sour,  a tea- 
spoonful, or  more  if  required,  of  salt  of  wormwood  put  into  the 
jug,  will  rectify  it.  Let  it  be  drawn  just  before  it  is  drunk,  or  it 
M ill  taste  flat. 

Excellent  Table  Beer. — On  three  bu.sliels  of  malt  pour  of 
hot  M’ater  the  third  of  the  quantity  you  are  to  use,  M'hich  is  to  be 
thirty-nine  gallons.  Cover  it  warm  half  an  hour,  then  mash,  and 
let  it  stand  tv-o  hours  and  a half  more,  then  set  it  to  drain. 
When  dry,  add  half  the  I’emaining  water,  mash,  and  let  it  stand 
half  an  hour,  run  that  into  another  tub,  and  pour  the  rest  of  the 
M^ater  on  the  malt,  stir  it  well,  and  cover  it,  letting  it  infuse  a full 
hour.  Hun  that  off,  and  mix  all  together,  A pound  and  a half  of 
hops  should  be  infused  in  water,  as  in  the  former  receipt,  and  be 
I>ut  into  the  tub  for  the  first  running. 

Boil  the  hops  m ith  the  wort  an  hour  from  the  time  it  first  boils. 
Strain  off  and  cool.  If  the  whole  be  not  cool  enough  that  day  to 
add  to  the  yeast,  a pail  or  tM  O of  wort  may  be  prepared,  and  a quart 
of  yeast  put  to  it  over  night.  Before  tunning,  all  the  M ort  should 
be  added  together,  and  thoroughly  mixed  M’ith  the  lade-pail. 
When  the  M'ort  ceases  to  M ork,  put  a bit  of  paper  on  the  bunghole 
for  three  days,  Mhen  it  may  be  safely  fastened  close.  In  three  or 
four  weeks  the  beer  M'ill  be  fit  for  drinking. 

Servants  should  be  directed  to  put  a cork  into  every  barrel  as 
soon  as  the  cock  is  taken  out,  and  to  fasten  in  the  vent-peg,  the 
air  causing  casks  to  become  musty. 

To  Eefine  Beer,  Ale,  Wine,  or  Cyder. — Put  two  ounces  of 
isinglass  shavings  to  soak  in  a quart  of  the  liquor  that  you  m ant 
to  clear,  beat  it  with  a uhisk  every  day  till  dissolved.  DraM'  off 
a third  part  of  the  cask,  and  mix  the  above  M’ith  it : likewise  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pearl-ashes,  one  ounce  of  salt  of  tartar  cal- 
cined, and  one  ounce  of  burnt  alum  poM'dered.  Stir  it  M*ell,  then 
return  the  liquor  into  the  cask,  and  stir  it  M’ith  a clean  stick.  Stop 
it  up,  and  in  a few  days  it  M ill  be  fine. 

Extract  of  Malt  for  Coughs. — Over  half  a bushel  of  pale 
ground  malt,  pour  as  much  hot,  not  boiling  water,  as  M’ill  just  cover 
it.  In  forty-eight  hours  drain  off  the  liquor  entirely,  but  M'ithout 
squeezing  the  grains ; put  the  former  into  a large  sweetmeat-pan, 
or  saucepan,  that  there  may  be  room  to  boil  as  quick  as  possible, 
M ithout  boiling  over : M’hen  it  begins  to  thicken,  stir  constantly. 
It  must  be  as  thick  as  treacle.  A dessert-spoonful  thrice  a day. 

To  Preserve  Yeast. — When  you  have  plenty  of  yeast,  begin 
to  save  it  in  the  folloM’ing  manner : — Whisk  it  until  it  becomes 
thin,  then  take  a new  large  M ooden  dish,  wash  it  very  nicely,  and 
M’hen  quite  dry,  lay  a layer  of  yeast  over  the  inside  M’itli  a soft 
brush  ; let  it  dry,  then  put  another  layer  in  the  same  manner  and 
so  do  until  you  have  a sufficient  quantity,  observing  that  each  coat 
dry  thoroughly  before  another  be  added.  It  may  be  put  on  tM  O 
or  three  inches  thick,  and  M’ill  keep  several  months ; M’hen  to  bo 
used,  cut  a piece  out  and  sth  it  in  M arm  M’ater.  If  to  bo  used  for 
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brewing,  keep  it  by  dipping  large  handfuls  of  birch  tied  together ; 
and  when  dry,  repeat  the  dipping  once.  You  may  thus  do  as 
many  as  you  please ; but  take  care  that  no  dust  comes  to  them  or 
the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been  prepared  as  before.  When  the 
wort  is  set  to  work,  throw  into  it  one  of  these  bunches,  and  it  will 
do  as  well  as  fresh  yeast ; but  if  mixed  with  a small  quantity  first, 
and  then  added  to  the  whole,  it  will  work  sooner. 

Remarks  on  English  Wines. — English  wines  would  be 
found  particularly  useful,  now  foreign  are  so  high  priced ; and 
though  sugar  is  dear,  they  may  he  made  at  a quarter  of  the  ex- 
pense. If  carefully  made,  and  kept  three  or  four  years,  a pro- 
portionable strength  being  given,  they  would  answer  the  purpose 
of  foreign  wines  for  health,  and  cause  a very  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  expenditure. 

A Rich  and  Pleasant  Wine. — Take  new  cider  from  the 
press,  mix  it  with  as  much  honey  as  will  support  an  egg,  boil 
gently  fifteen  minutes,  but  not  in  an  iron,  brass,  or  copper  pot. 
Skim  it  well ; when  cool  let  it  be  tunned,  but  do  not  quite  fill. 
In  March  following  bottle  it,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  six 
weeks  ; but  will  be  less  sweet  if  kept  longer  in  the  cask.  You 
will  have  a rich  and  strong  wine,  and  it  will  keep  well.  This  will 
serve  for  any  culinary  purposes  which  sack,  or  sweet  wine,  is  di- 
rected for. 

Honey  is  a fine  ingredient  to  assist,  and  render  palatable  new 
crabbed  austere  cyder. 

Raspberry  Wine. — To  every  quart  of  well-picked  raspberries 
put  a quart  of  water;  bruise,  and  let  them  stand  two  days  ; strain 
off  the  liquor,  and  to  every  gallon  put  three  pounds  of  lump 
sugar ; when  dissolved,  put  the  liquor  into  a barrel,  and  when  fine, 
which  will  be  in  about  two  months,  bottle  it,  and  to  each  bottle 
put  a spoonful  of  brandy,  or  a glass  of  wine. 

Raspberry  or  Currant  Wine.— To  every  three  pints  of  fruit, 
carefully  cleared  from  mouldy  or  bad,  put  one  quart  of  water  ; 
bruise  the  former.  In  twenty-four  hours  strain  the  liquor,  and 
put  to  every  quart  a pound  of  Lisbon  sugar,  of  good  middling 
quality.  If  for  white  currants,  use  lump-sugar.  It  is  best  to  put 
the  fruit,  &c.,  in  a large  pan,  and  when  in  three  or  four  days  the 
scum  rises,  take  that  off  before  the  liquor  be  put  into  the  barrel : 
those  who  make  from  their  own  gardens  may  not  have  a sufficiency 
to  fill  the  barrel  at  once;  the  wine  will  not  hurt  if  made  in  the 
pan,  in  the  above  proportions,  and  added  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and 
can  be  gathered  in  dry  weather.  Keep  an  account  of  what  is  put 
in  each  time. 

Another  way. — Put  five  quarts  of  currants,  and  a pint  of 
ra-spberries,  to  every  two  gallons  of  water ; let  them  soak  a night ; 
then  squeeze  and  break  them  well.  Next  day  rub  them  well  on  a 
fine  wire  sieve,  till  all  the  juice  is  obtained,  washing  the  skins 
again  with  some  of  the  water;  then,  to  every  gallon,  put  four 
pounds  of  very  good  Lisbon  sugar,  but  not  white,  which  is  often 
adulterated;  tun  it  immediately,  and  lay  the  bung  lightly  on. 
Do  not  u.se  anything  to  work  it.  In  two  or  three  days  put  a 
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bottle  of  brandy  to  every  four  gallons  ; bung  it  close,  but  leave 
the  peg  out  at  top  a few  days  : keep  it  three  years,  and  it  will  be 
a very  fine  agreeable  wine  ; four  years  would  make  it  stiU  better. 

Black  Currant  Wine,  very  fine. — To  every  three  quarts  of 
juice,  put  the  same  of  water  unboiled  ; and  to  every  three  quarts 
of  the  liquor,  add  three  pounds  of  very  pure  moist  sugar.  Put  it 
into  a cask,  preserving  a little  for  filling  up.  Put  the  cask  in  a 
warm  dry  room,  and  the  liquor  will  ferment  of  itself.  Skim  ofi 
the  refuse  when  the  fermentation  shall  be  over,  and  fiU  up  with 
the  reserved  liquor.  When  it  has  eeased  working,  pour  three 
quarts  of  brandy  to  forty  quarts  of  wine.  Bung  it  close  for  nine 
months,  then  bottle  it,  and  drain  the  thick  part  through  a jelly- 
bag  until  it  be  clear,  and  bottle  that.  Keep  it  ten  or  twelve 
months. 

Excellent  Ginger  Wine. — Put  into  a very  nice  boiler  ten 
gallons  of  water,  fifteen  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  with  the  whites  of 
six  or  eight  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained;  mix  all  well  while 
cold ; when  the  liquor  boils  skim  it  well ; put  in  half  a pound  of 
common  white  ginger  bruised,  boil  it  twenty  minutes.  Have 
ready  the  very  thin  rinds  of  seven  lemons,  and  pour  the  liquor  on 
them  ; when  cool,  tun  it  with  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast ; put  a quart 
of  the  liquor  to  two  ounces  of  isinglass  shavings  while  warm, 
whisk  it  well  three  or  four  times,  and  pom*  all  together  into  the 
barrel.  Next  day  stop  it  up  ; in  three  weeks  bottle,  and  in  three 
months  it  will  be  a delicious  and  refreshing  liquor ; and  though 
very  cool,  perfectly  safe. 

Another. — Boil  nine  quai’ts  of  water  with  six  pounds  of  lurnp- 
sugar,  the  rinds  of  two  or  three  lemons  very  thinly  pared,  With 
two  ounces  of  bruised  white  ginger,  half  an  hour ; skim.  Put 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  raisins  into  the  cask ; when  the 
liquor  is  lukewarm,  t;m  it  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons  strained,^ 
and  a spoonful  and  a half  of  yeast.  Stir  it  daily,  then  put  in  half 
a pint  of  brandy,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  shavings;  stop  it 
up,  and  bottle  it  six  or  seven  weeks.  Do  not  put  the  lemon-peel 
in  the  barrel. 

Orange  Wine. — To  six  gallons  of  spring  water,  put  fifteen 
pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  and  the  whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten  ; 
let  it  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  as  the  scum  rises  take  it 
off ; when  cold,  add  the  juice  of  fifty  Seville  oranges  and  five 
lemons ; pare  twelve  oranges  and  five  lemons  as  thin  as  possible, 
put  them  on  thread,  and  suspend  them  in  the  barrel  for  one 
month,  then  take  them  out,  and  put  in  two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar 
and  bung  it  up. 

Excellent  Cowslip  Wine.— To  every  gallon  of  water  weigh 
three  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  boil  the  quantity  half  an  hour,  taking 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  cool  enough,  put  to  it  a crust  of 
toasted  bread  dipped  in  thick  yeast,  let  the  liquor  ferment  in  the 
tub  thirty-six  hours  : then  into  the  cask  put,  for  every  gallon,  the 
juice  of  two  and  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  both  of  one  Seville  orange, 
and  one  gallon  of  cowslip  pips,  then  pour  on  them  the  liquor.  It 
must  bo  carefullj'^  stirred  every  day  for  a week ; then  to  every 
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five  gallons  put  in  a bottle  of  brandy.  Let  the  caslc  be  closely 
stopped,  and  stand  only  six  weeks  before  you  bottle  off.  Observe 
to  use  the  best  corks. 

Elder  Wine.— To  every  quart  of  berries  put  two  quarts  of 
water,  boil  half  an  hour,  run  the  liquor,  and  break  tlie  fruit 
tlirough  a hair  sieve  ; then  to  every  quaxtof  juice,  put  three  quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  Lisbon  sugar,  coarse,  but  not  the  very  coarsest. 
Boil  the  whole  a quarter  of  an  hour  with  some  Jamaica  peppers, 
ginger,  and  a Ibw  cloves.  Pour  it  into  a tub,  and  when  of  a proper 
warmth,  into  the  barrel,  with  toast  and  yeast  to  work,  which  there 
is  more  difficult}'  to  make  it  do  than  most  other  liquors.  When 
it  ceases  to  hiss,  put  a quart  of  brandy  to  eight  gallons,  and  stop 
up.  Bottle  in  the  spring  or  at  Christmas.  The  liquor  must  be  iu 
a warm  place  to  make  it  work. 

White  Elder  Wine,  very  much  like  Prontinae. — Boil 
eighteen  pounds  of  white  powder  sugar,  with  six  gallons  of  water, 
and  two  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten  ; then  skim  it,  and  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a peck  of  elder-flowers  from  the  tree  that  bears  white 
berries ; do  not  keep  them  on  the  fire.  When  near  cold,  stir  it, 
and  put  in  six  spoonfuls  of  lemon-juice,  four  or  five  of  yeast,  and 
beat  well  into  the  liquor  ; stir  it  every  day ; put  six  pounds  of  the 
best  raisins,  stoned,  into  the  cask,  and  tun  the  wine.  Stop  it  close, 
and  bottle  in  sis  months.  When  well  kept  this  wine  will  pass  for 
Frontinac. 

Clary  Wine.  — Boil  fifteen  gallons  of  water  with  forty-five 
pounds  of  sugar,  skim  it ; when  cold  put  a little  to  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  yeast,  and  so  by  degrees  add  a little  more.  In  an  hour 
pour  the  small  quantity  to  the  large,  pour  the  liquor  on  clar}'- 
fiowers,  picked  in  the  dry  : the  quantity  for  the  above  is  twelve 
quarts.  Those  who  gather  from  their  own  garden  may  not  have 
sufficient  to  put  in  at  once,  and  may  add  as  they  can  get  them, 
keeping  account  of  each  quart.  When  it  ceases  to  hiss,  and  the 
flowers  are  all  in,  stop  it  up  for  four  months.  Hack  it  off,  empty 
the  barrel  of  the  dregs,  and,  adding  a gallon  of  the  best  brandy, 
stop  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  six  or  eight  weeks,  then  bottle  it. 

Excellent  Raisin  Wine. — To  every  gallon  of  spring  water 
put  eight  pounds  of  fresh  Smyrnas  in  a large  tub;  stir  it  tho- 
roughly every  day  for  a month ; then  press  the  raisins  in  a horse- 
hair bag  as  dr}'  as  possible  ; put  the  liquor  into  a cask,  and,  when 
it  ha.-<  done  hissing,  pour  in  a bottle  of  the  best  brandy  ; stop  it 
close  for  twelve  months,  then  rack  it  off,  but  without  the  dregs  ; 
filter  them  through  a bag  of  flannel  of  three  or  four  folds  ; add  the 
clear  to  the  quantity,  and  pour  one  or  two  quarts  of  brandy,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  Stop  it  up,  and,  at  the  end  of 
three  .vears,  you  may  either  bottle  it,  or  drink  it  fresh  from  the 
ca,slf.  Raisin  wine  would  be  extremely  good,  if  made  rich  of  (he 
fruit  and  kept  long,  which  improves  the  flavour  grcatlv. 

Raisin  Wino  with  Cyder.— But  two  hundredweight  of 
Malaga  raisins  into  a cMk,  and  pour  upofi  them  a hogshead  of 
good  sound  cyder  that  is  not  rough  : stir  it  wi  11  two  or  three 
days  ; aUip  it, and  let  it  stand  six  months;  then  rack  it  intoa  cask 
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that  it  will  fill,  and  put  in  a gallon  of  the  best  brandy.  If  raisin 
wine  be  much  used,  it  would  answer  well  to  keep  a cask  always 
for  it,  and  bottle  ofi'qne  year’s  wine  just  in  time  to  make  the  next, 
which,  allowing  the  six  months  of  infusion,  would  make  the  wine 
to  be  eighteen  mouths  old.  In  cyder  counties  this  way  is  very 
economical ; and  even  if  not  thought  strong  enough,  the  addition 
of  another  quarter  of  a hundred  of  raisins  M’ould  be  sufficient,  and 
the  wine  would  still  be  very  cheap.  When  the  raisins  are  pressed 
through  a horse-hair  bag,  they  will  either  produce  a good  spirit  by 
distillation,  and  must  be  sent  to  a chemist  who  will  do  it  (but  if 
for  that  purpose,  they  must  be  very  little  pressed),  or  they  will 
make  excellent  vinegar,  on  which  article  see  page  98.  The  stalks 
should  be  picked  out  for  the  above,  and  may  be  thrown  into  any 
cask  of  vinegar  that  is  making,  being  very  acid. 

Haisin  "Wine  with.out  Cyder. — On  four  hundredweight  of 
Malagas  pour  one  hogshead  of  spring-water,  stir  well  daily  for 
fourteen  days,  then  squeeze  the  raisins  in  a horse-hair  bag  in  a 
press,  and  tun  the  liquor  ; when  it  ceases  to  hiss,  stop  it  close.  In 
six  months  rack  it  off  into  another  cask,  or  into  a tub,  and  after 
clearing  out  the  sediment,  return  it  into  the  same,  but  do  not  wash 
it ; add  a gallon  of  the  best  brandy,  stop  it  close,  and  in  six  months 
bottle  it.  Take  care  of  the  pressed  fruit,  for  the  uses  of  which 
refer  to  the  preceding  receipt. 

Sack  Mead. — To  every  gallon  of  water  put  four  pounds  of 
honey,  and  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  taking  care  to  skim 
it.  To  every  gallon  add  an  onnce  of  hops,  then  boil  it  half  an 
hour  and  let  it  stand  till  next  day ; put  it  into  your  cask,  and  to 
thirteen  gallons  of  the  liquor  add  a quart  of  brandy.  Let  it  be 
lightly  stopped  till  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  then  stop  it  very 
close.  If  you  make  a large  cask,  keep  it  a year  in  cask. 

Cowslip  Mead. — Put  thirty  pounds  o^  honey  into  fifteen  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  boil  till  one  gallon  is  wasted ; skim  it,  take  it  off 
the  fire,  and  have  ready  a dozen  and  a half  of  lemons  quartered ; 
pour  a gallon  of  the  liquor  boiling  hot  upon  them ; put  the  re- 
mainder of  the  liquor  into  a tub  with  seven  pecks  of  cowslip-pips  ; 
let  them  remain  there  all  night,  and  then  put  the  liquor  and  the 
lemons  to  eight  spoonfuls  of  new  yeast  and  a handful  of  sweet- 
brier  ; stir  all  well  together  and  let  it  work  three  or  four  days. 
Strain  it,  and  put  into  the  cask  : let  it  stand  six  months,  and  then 
bottle  it  for  keeping. 

Imperial, — Put  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  and  the  juice 
and  paring  of  two  lemons  into  a stone-jar,  pour  on  them  seven 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  stir  and  cover  close.  When  cold  sweeten 
with  loaf-sugar,  and  straining  it,  bottle  and  cork  it  tight.  This  is 
a vei’.v  pleasant  liquor  and  very  wholesome ; but  from  the  latter 
consideration  was  at  one  time  drank  in  such  quantities  as  to  be- 
come injurious.  Add,  in  botthng,  half  a pint  of  rum  to  the  whole 
quantity. 

Ratafia. — Blanch  two  onnces  of  peach  and  apricot  kernels, 
bruise  and  put  them  into  a bottle,  and  fill  nearly  up  with  brandy. 
Dissolve  half  a pound  of  white  sugar-candy  in  a cup  of  cold  water, 
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and  add  to  tlie  brandy  after  it  has  stood  a month  on  the  kernels, 
and  they  are  strained  off ; then  filter  through  paper,  and  bottle  for 
use.  I he  leaves  of  peach  and  nectarines,  v\  hen  tlie  trees  are  cut 
in  the  spring,  being  distilled,  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  ratafia 
in  puddings. 

Raspberry  Brandy. — Pick  fine  dry  fruit,  put  into  a stone 
jar,  and  the  jar  into  a kettle  of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth,  till 
the  juice  will  ruu;  strain,  and  to  every  pint  add  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  give  one  boil,  and  skim  it when  cold  put  equal  quantities 
of  juice  and  brandy,  shake  well  and  bottle.  Some  people  prefer 
it  stronger  of  the  brandy. 

An  excellent  Method  of  making  Punch.— Take  two 
large  fresh  lemons  with  rough  skins,  quite  ripe,  and  some  large 
lumps  of  double-refined  sugar.  Eub  the  sugar  over  the  lemons 
till  it  has  absorbed  all  the  3^ellow  part  of  the  skins.  Then  put 
into  the  bowl  these  lumps,  and  as  much  more  as  the  juice  of  the 
lemons  may  be  supposed  to  require  ; for  no  certain  weight  can  be 
mentioned,  as  the  acidit.y  of  a lemon  cannot  be  known  till  tried, 
and  therefore  this  must  be  determined  by  the  taste.  Then  squeeze 
the  lemon  juice  upon  the  sugar,  and  with  a bruiser  press  the  sugar 
and  the  juice  particularly  well  together,  for  a great  deal  of  the 
richness  and  fine  flavour  of  the  punch  depends  on  this  rubbing 
and  mixing  process  being  thoroughly  ijerformed.  Then  mix  this 
up  very  well  with  boiling  water  (soft  water  is  best)  till  the  whole 
is  rather  cool.  When  this  mixture  (which  is  now  called  the  sher- 
bet) is  to  3'our  taste,  take  brandy  and  rum  in  equal  quantities, 
and  put  them  to  it,  mixing  the  whole  well  together  again.  The 
quantity  of  liquor  must  be  according  to  your  taste ; two  good 
lemons  are  generally  enough  to  make  four  quarts  of  punch,  includ- 
ing a quart  of  liquor,  with  half  a pound  of  sugar  ; but  this  de- 
pends much  on  taste  and  on  the  strength  of  the  spirit. 

As  the  pulp  is  disagreeable  to  some  persons,  the  sherbet  maj^ 
be  strained  before  the  liquor  is  put  in.  Some  strain  the  lemon 
bfefore  they  put  it  to  the  sugar,  which  is  improper  ; as,  when  the 
pulp  and  sugar  are  well  mixed  together,  it  adds  much  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  punch. 

When  only  rum  is  used,  about  half  a pint  of  porter  will  soften 
the  punch ; and  even  when  both  rum  and  brandy  are  used,  the 
porter  gives  a richness,  and  to  some  a very  pleasant  flavour. 

This  receipt  ha.s  never  been  in  pnnt  before,  but  is  grcatl.y  ad- 
mired among  the  writer’s  friends.  It  is  impossible  to  take  too 
much  pains  in  all  the  processes  of  mixing,  and  in  minding  to  do 
them  extremely  well,  that  all  the  different  articles  may  be  most 
thoroughly  incorporated  together. 

Vendor,  or  Milk  Punch. — Pare  six  oranges  and  six  lemons 
a.s  thin  a.s  you  can,  grate  tliern  after  with  siurar  to  get  the  flavour. 
Steep  the  peels  in  a bottle  of  rum  or  brandy,  stopped  close, 
twenty-four  hours.  Squeeze  the  fruit  on  t«o  [)ountls  of  sugar, 
and  add  to  it  four  quart.s  of  water  and  one  of  new  inillc  boiling 
hot;  stir  the  mm  into  the  above,  and  mn  it  through  a jelly-bag 
till  perfectly  clear.  Bottle,  and  cork  close  immediately. 
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TTorfolk  Punch. — In  twenty  quarts  of  French  brandy  put 
the  peels  of  thirty  lemons  and  thirty  oranges,  pared  so  thin  that 
not  the  least  of  the  white  is  left.  Infuse  twelve  hours.  Have 
ready  thirty  quarts  of  cold  water  that  has  boiled,  put  to  it  fifteen 
pounds  of  double-refined  sugar,  and  v hen  well  mixed  pour  it  upon 
the  brandy  and  peels,  adding  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  of 
twenty-four  lemons ; mix  well,  then  strain  through  a very  fine 
hair-sieve  into  a very  clean  barrel  that  has  held  spirits,  and  put 
two  quarts  of  new. milk.  Stir,  and  then  bung  it  close  ; let  it  stand 
six  weeks  in  a warm  cellar ; bottle  the  liquor  for  use,  observing 
great  care  that  the  bottles  are  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and  the 
corks  of  the  best  quality  and  well  put  in.  This  liquor  will  keep 
many  years  and  improves  by  age. 

Another  way. — Pare  six  lemons  and  three  Seville  oranges 
very  thin,  squeeze  the  juice  into  a large  tea-pot,  put  to  it  two 
quarts  of  brandy,  one  of  white-v'ine,  and  one  of  milk,  and  one 
pound  and  a quarter  of  sugar.  Let  it  be  mixed  and  then  covered 
for  twenty-four  hours,  strain  through  a jeUy-bag  till  clear,  then 
bottle  it. 

White  Cinrant  Shrub. — Strip  the  fruit,  and  prepare  in  a 
jar  as  for  jelly;  strain  the  juice,  of  which  put  two  quarts  to  one 
gallon  of  rum  and  two  pounds  of  lump-sugar;  strain  through  a 
jelly-bag. 


DAIRY,  AND  POULTRY  YARD. 

DAIRY. — The  servants  of  each  country  are  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  mode  of  managing  the  butter  and  cheese 
of  that  country ; but  the  following  hints  may  not  be  unacceptable, 
to  give  information  to  the  mistress. 

On  the  Management  of  Cows,  &c. — Cows  should  bo 
carefully  treated ; if  their  teats  are  sore,  they  should  be  soaked 
in  warm  water  twice  a day,  and  either  be  dressed  with  soft  oint- 
ment, or  done  with  spirits  and  water.  If  the  former,  great  clean- 
liness is  necessary.  The  milk,  at  these  times,  should  be  given  to 
the  pigs. 

When  the  milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy,  it  should  be  strained 
and  emptied  into  clean  pans  immediately  in  winter,  but  not  till 
cool  in  summer.  White  ware  is  preferable,  as  the  red  is  porous, 
and  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  scalded. 

The  greatest  possible  attention  must  be  paid  to  great  cleanliness 
in  a dairy ; all  the  utensils,  shelves,  dressers,  and  the  floor,  should 
be  kept  with  the  most  perfect  neatness,  and  cold  water  thrown 
over  every  part  very  often.  There  should  be  shutters  to  keep  out 
sun  and  the  hot  air"  Meat  hung  in  a dairy  will  spoil  milk. 

The  cows  should  be  milked  at  a regular  and  early  hour,  and  the 
udders  emptied,  or  the  quantity  will  decrease.  The  quantity  of 
milk  depends  on  many  causes  ; as  the  goodness,  breed,  and  health 
of  the  cow,  the  pasture,  the  length  of  time  from  calving,  the  having 
plenty  of  clean  water  in  the  field  she  feeds  in,  &c.  A change  of 
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pasture  will  tend  to  iucreaso  it.  People  u lio  attend  properly  to 
the  dairy  will  feed  the  cows  particularly  well  two  or  three  weeks 
before  they  calve,  which  makes  the  milk  more  abundant  after.  In 
geutlemen’s  dairies  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  size  and  beauty 
of  the  cows  than  to  their  produce,  which  dairymen  look  most  to. 

For  making  cheese  the  cows  should  calve  from  Lady-Day  to 
May,  that  the  large  quantit}-  of  milk  may  come  into  use  about  the 
same  time;  but  in  gentlemen’s  families  one  or  two  should  calve  in 
August  or  September  Jor  a supply  in  winter.  In  good  pastures, 
the  average  produce  of  a dairj*  is  about  three  gallons  a day  each 
cow  from  Lady- Day  to  Michaelmas,  and  from  thence  to  Christ- 
mas one  gallon  a day.  Cows  will  be  profitable  milkers  to  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  if  of  a proper  breed. 

"When  a calf  is  to  be  reared,  it  should  be  taken  from  the  cow 
in  a week  at  farthest,  or  it  will  cause  great  trouble  in  rearing, 
because  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  it  take  milk  in  a pan.  Take  it 
from  the  cow  in  the  morning,  and  keep  it  without  food  till  the 
next  morning : and  then,  being  hungiy,  it  will  drink  without  dif- 
ficulty. Skimmed  milk  and  fresh  whey,  just  as  warm  as  new  milk, 
should  be  given  twice  a day  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  required. 
If  milk  runs  short,  smooth  gruel  mixed  with  milk  will  do.  At 
first,  let  the  calf  be  out  only  by  day,  and  feed  it  at  night,  and 
morning. 

TThen  the  family  is  absent,  or  there  is  not  a great  call  for  cream, 
a careful  dairy-maid  seizes  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  a good 
winter  store : she  should  have  a book  to  keep  an  account,  or  get 
some  one  to  write  down  for  her  the  produce  of  every  week,  and 
set  down  what  butter  she  pots.  The  weight  the  pot  will  hold 
should  be  marked  on  each  in  making  at  the  potterj".  In  another 
part  of  the  book  should  be  stated  the  poultry  reared,  in  one  leaf, 
and  the  weekly  consumption  in  another  part. 

Observations  respecting  Cheese. — This  well-known  ar- 
ticle differs  according  to  the  pasture  in  which  the  cows  feed. 
Various  modes  of  preparing  may  effect  a great  deal ; and  it  will 
be  bad  or  good  of  its  kind,  by  being  in  unskilful  hands  or  the 
contrarj' ; but  much  will  still  depend  on  the  former  circumstance. 
The  same  land  rarely  makes  very  fine  butter,  and  remarkably 
fine  cheese  ; but  yet  due  care  may  give  one  pretty  good,  when  the 
other  excels  in  quality. 

When  one  is  not  as  fine  as  the  other,  attention  and  change  of 
method  may  amend  tlie  inferior.  There  is  usually,  however,  too 
much  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  dairy  people,  to  make  them  give 
up  an  old  custom  for  one  newly  recommended.  This  calls  for  tlio 
eye  of  the  superior.  A gentleman  has  lieen  at  the  expense  of 
procuring  cattle  from  every  county  noted  for  good  cheese,  and  it 
IS  affirmed  that  the  Cheshire,  double  Gloucester,  North  Wilt- 
shire, Chedder,  and  many  other  sorts,  arc  so  excellent  as  not  to 
discredit  their  names.  As  the  comh  arc  all  on  one  estate,  it 
should  seem  that  the  mode  of  making  must  be  a principal  cause 
of  the  difference  in  flavour  : besides,  there  is  much  in  the  size  and 
manner  of  keeping. 
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Cheese  made  on  the  same  ground,  of  nevr  skimmed,  or  mixed 
milk,  will  differ  greatly,  not  in  richness  only,  but  also  in  taste. 
Those  who  direct  a dairy  in  a gentleman’s  family  should  consider 
m which  way  it  can  be  managed  to  the  best  advantage.  Even 
with  few  cows,  cheeses  of  value  may  be  made  from  a tolerable 
pasture,  by  taking  the  whole  of  two  meals  of  milk,  and  propor- 
tioning the  thickness  of  the  vat  to  the  quantity,  rather  than  having 
a wide  and  flat  one,  as  the  former  will  be  most  mellow.  The  addi- 
tion of  a pound  of  fresh-made  butter,  of  a good  quality,  will  cause 
the  cheese  made  on  poor  land  to  be  of  a very  different  quahty  from 
that  usually  produced  by  it. 

A few  cheeses  thus  made,  when  the  weather  is  not  extremely 
hot,  and  when  the  cows  are  in  full  feed,  will  be  ver}^  advantageous 
for  the  use  of  the  parlour.  Clieese  for  common  family  use  will  be 
very  well  produced  by  two  meals  of  skim,  and  one  of  new  milk  ; 
or  on  good  land,  by  skim  milk  only.  Butter  likewise  should  be 
made,  and  potted  down  for  winter  use,  but  not  to  interfere  with  the 
cheese  as  above,  which  will  not  take  much  time. 

To  Prepare  Rennet,  to  Turn  the  Milk.— Take  out  the 
stomach  of  a calf  as  soon  as  killed,  and  well  scour  it  inside  and 
out  with  salt,  after  it  is  cleared  of  the  curd  always  found  in  it. 
Let  it  drain  a few  hours ; then  sew  it  up  with  two  good  handfuls 
of  salt  in  it,  or  stretch  it  on  a stick  well  salted ; or  keep  it  in 
the  salt  wet,  and  soak  a bit,  which  will  do  over  and  over  by 
fresli  water. 

Another  way. — Clean  the  maw  as  above ; next  day  take  two 
quarts  of  fresh  spring  water,  and  put  into  it  a handful  of  haw- 
thorn tops,  a handful  of  sweet-briar,  a handful  of  rose-leaves,  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  forty  cloves,  four  blades  of  mace,  a sprig  of 
knotted  marjoram,  and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  salt.  Let  them  boil 
gently  to  tlirec  pints  of  water ; strain  it  off ; and  when  only  milk- 
warm,  pour  it  on  the  veil  (that  is,  the  maw).  Slice  a lemon  into 
it ; let  it  stand  two  days  ; strain  it  again,  and  bottle  it  for  use.  It 
will  keep  good  at  the  least  twelve  months,  and  has  a very  fine 
flavour.  You  may  add  any  sweet  aromatic  herbs  to  the  above. 
It  must  be  pretty  salt,  but  not  brine.  A little  will  do  for  turning. 
Salt  the  veil  again  for  a week  or  two,  and  dry  it  stretched  on 
sticks  crossed,  and  it  will  be  near  as  strong  as  ever.  Do  not  keep 
it  in  a hot  place  when  dry. 

To  Make  Cheese. — Put  the  milk  into  a large  tub,  warming 
a part  till  it  is  of  a degree  of  heat  quite  equal  to  new  ; if  too  hot, 
the  cheese  will  be  tough.  Put  in  as  much  rennet  as  will  turn  it, 
and  cover  it  over.  Let  it  stand  till  completely  turned ; then 
strike  the  curd  down  several  times  with  the  skimming  dish,  and 
let  it  separate,  still  covering  it.  There  are  two  modes  of  breaking 
the  curd ; and  there  will  be  a difference  in  the  taste  of  the  cheese, 
according  as  either  is  observed  ; one  is,  to  gather  it  with  the  hands 
very  gently  towards  the  side  of  the  tub,  letting  the  yhey  pass 
through  tlie  fingers  till  it  is  cleared,  and  lading  it  off  as  it  collects. 
The  other  is,  to  get  the  whey  from  it  by  early  breaking  the  ciu'd ; 
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• the  last  method  deprives  it  of  many  of  its  oily  particles,  and  is 
■ therefore  less  proper. 

Put  the  vat  on  a ladder  over  the  tub,  and  fill  it  with  curd  by 
'.the  skimmer  ; press  the  curd  close  with  your  hands,  and  add 
:more  as  it  sinks  ; and  it  must  be  finally  left  two  inches 
above  the  edge.  Before  the  vat  is  filled,  the  cheese-cloth 
must  be  laid  at  the  bottom  ; and  when  full,  drawn  smooth  over 
on  aU  sides. 

There  are  two  modes  of  salting  cheese  ; one  by  mixing  it  in  the 
curd  while  in  the  tub,  after  the  whey  is  out ; and  the  other  by 
•.putting  it  into  the  vat  and  crumbling  the  curd  all  to  pieces  with 
it,  after  the  first  squeezing  with  the  hands  has  dried  it.  The  first 
•method  appears  best  on  some  accounts,  but  not  on  all,  and  there- 
fore the  custom  of  the  country  must  direct.  Put  a board  ^ under 
:and  over  the  vat,  and  place  it  in  the  press  ; in  two  hours  turn  it 
•out  and  put  a fresh  cheese-cloth ; press  it  again  for  eight  or  nine 
diours  ; then  salt  it  aU  over,  and  turn  it  again  in  the  vat,  and  let  it 
;stand  in  the  press  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours,  observing  to  put  the 
cheeses  last  made  undermost.  Before  putting  them  the  last  time 
into  the  vat  pare  the  edges  if  they  do  not  look  smooth.  The  vat 
•should  have  holes  at  the  sides  and  at  bottom,  to  let  all  the  whey 
:pass  through.  Put  on  clean  boards,  and  change  and  scald 
•them. 

To  Preserve  Cheese  Sound. — Wash  in  warm  whey,  when 
Ton  have  any,  and  wipe  it  once  a month,  and  keep  it  on  a rack, 
ilf  you  want  to  ripen  it  quick,  a damp  cellar  wfil  bring  it  forward. 
WThen  a whole  cheese  is  fresh  cut,  the  larger  quantity  should  be 

5>read  with  butter  inside,  and  the  outside  wiped  to  preserve  it. 

o keep  those  in  daily  use  moist,  let  a clean  cloth  be  wrung  out 
rfrom  cold  water,  and  wrapt  round  them  when  carried  from  table. 
-Dry  cheese  may  be  used  to  advantage  to  grate  for  serving  with 
macaroni  or  eating  without.  These  observations  are  made  with 
ii  -view  to  make  the  above  articles  less  expensive,  as  in  most  fami- 
1 ies  where  much  is  used  there  is  waste. 

To  Make  Sage  Cheese. — Bruise  the  tops  of  3'oung  red  sage 
m a mortar,  with  some  leaves  of  spinach,  and  squeeze  the  juice  ; 
•mix  it  with  the  rennet  in  the  milk,  more  or  less  according  as  you 
ike  for  colour  and  taste.  When  the  curd  is  come,  break  it  gently, 
And  put  it  in  with  the  skimmer,  tiU  it  is  pressed  two  inches 
iibove  one  vat.  Press  it  eight  or  ten  hours.  Salt  it,  and  turn 
ivery  day. 

Cream  Cheese. — Put  five  quarts  of  strippings,  that  is.  the 
ast  of  the  milk,  into  a pan  with  two  spoonfuls  of  rennet.  When 
he  cord  is  come,  strike  it  down  two  or  three  times  with  the  skim- 
ning  di.sii  just  to  break  it.  Let  it  stand  two  hours,  then  spread  a 
heese-cloth  on  a sieve,  put  the  curd  on  it,  and  let  the  whej’  drain  ; 
ireak  the  curd  a little  with  3'our  hand,  arul  put  it  into  a vat  with 
I two-pound  weight  upon  it.  Let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  take  it 
-ut  and  bind  a fillet  round.  Turn  every  day  till  dry,  from  ono 
ooard  to  another;  cover  them  with  nettles,  or  clean  dock-leaves, 
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and  place  between  two  pewter  plates  to  ripen.  If  the  weather  be 
warm,  it  will  be  read}’’  in  three  weeks. 

Another. — Have  ready  a kettle  of  boiling  water,  put  five 
quarts  of  new  milk  into  a pan,  and  five  pints  of  cold  water,  and 
five  of  hot;  when  of  a proper  heat,  put  in  as  much  rennet  as  will 
bring  it  in  twenty  minutes,  likewise  a bit  of  sugar.  When  come, 
strike  the  skimmer  three  or  four  times  down,  and  leave  it  on  the 
curd.  In  an  hour  or  two  lade  it  into  the  vat  without  touching  it ; 
put  a two-pound  weight  on  it  when  the  whey  has  run  from  it,  and 
the  vat  is  full. 

Another  Sort. — Put  as  much  salt  to  three  pints  of  raw  cream 
as  shall  season  it ; stir  it  well,  and  pour  it  into  a sieve  in  which 
you  have  folded  a cheese-cloth  three  or  four  times,  and  laid  at 
the  bottom.  When  it  hardens,  cover  it  with  nettles  on  a pewter 
plate. 

Rush  Cream  Cheese. — To  a quart  of  fresh  cream  put  a pint 
of  new  milk,  warm  enough  to  make  the  cream  a proper  warmth,  a 
bit  of  sugar,  and  a little  rennet. 

Set  near  the  fire  till  the  curd  comes ; fill  a vat  made  in  the  form 
of  a brick,  of  wheat  straw  or  rushes  sewed  together.  Have 
ready  a square  of  straw,  or  rushes  sewed  fiat,  to  rest  the  vat  on,  and 
another  to  cover  it ; the  vat  being  open  at  top  and  bottom.  Next 
day  take  it  out,  and  change  it  as  above,  to  ripen.  A half  pound 
weight  will  be  sufllcient  to  put  on  it. 

Another  way. — Take  a pint  of  very  thick  sour  cream  from 
the  top  of  the  pan  for  gathering  butter,  lay  a napkin  on  two  plates, 
and  pour  half  into  each ; let  them  stand  twelve  hours,  then  put 
them  on  a fresh  wet  napkin  in  one  plate,  and  cover  with  the 
same ; this  do  every  twelve  hours  until  you  find  the  cheese  be- 
gins to  look  dry,  then  ripen  it  with  nut  leaves ; it  will  be  ready 
in  ten  daj’^s. 

Fresh  nettles,  or  two  pewter  plates  will  ripen  cream  cheese  very 
well. 

Observations  respecting  Butter. — There  is  no  one  article 
of  family  consumption  more  in  use,  of  great  variety  in  goodness, 
or  that  is  of  more  consequence  to  have  of  a superior  quality,  than 
this,  and  the  economising  of  which  is  more  necessary.  The  sweet- 
ness of  butter  is  not  affected  by  the  cream  being  turned,  of  which 
it  is  made.  When  cows  are  in  turnips,  or  eat  cabbages,  the  taste 
is  very  disagreeal>le ; and  the  following  ways  have  been  tried  with 
advantage  to  obviate  it : — 

When  the  milk  is  strained  into  the  pans,  put  to  every  six  gal- 
lons one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Or  dissolve  one  ounce  of  nitre 
in  a pint  of  spring  water,  and  put  a quarter  of  a pint  to  every 
fifteen  gallons  of  milk.  Or,  when  you  churn,  keep  back  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  the  sour  cream,  and  put  it  into  a well-scalded  pot,  into 
which  you  are  to  gather  the  next  cream  ; stir  that  well,  and  do  so 
with  every  fresh  addition. 

To  Make  Butter. — During  summer,  skim  the  milk  when  the 
sun  has  not  heated  the  dairy ; at  that  season  it  should  stand  for 
butter  twenty-four  hoars  without  skimming,  and  forty-eight  ia 
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winter.  Deposit  the  eream-pot  in  a very  cold  cellar,  if  your  dairy 
is  not  more  so.  If  you  cannot  churn  daily,  change  it  into  fresh 
scalded  pots  ; but  never  omit  turniug  twice  a week.  If  possil>le, 
put  the  churn  in  a thorough  air ; and  if  not  a barrel  one,  set  it  in 
a tub  of  water  two  feet  deep,  which  will  give  firmness  to  the 
butter.  AYhen  the  butter  is  come,  pour  ofi’  the  buttermilk,  and 
put  the  butter  into  a fresh-scalded  pan,  or  tubs,  which  have  after- 
wards been  in  cold  water.  Pour  water  on  it,  and  let  it  lie  to 
acquire  some  hardness  before  you  work  it ; then  change  the  water, 
and  beat  it  with  flat  boards  so  perfectly  that  not  the  least  taste  of 
the  buttermUk  remain,  and  that  the  water,  which  must  be  often 
clianged,  shall  be  quite  clear  in  colour.  Then  work  some  salt  into 
il,  weigh,  and  make  it  into  forms  ; throw  them  into  cold  water  in 
an  earthen  pan  and  cover  of  the  queen’s  rvare.  You  will  then 
have  very  nice  and  cool  butter  in  the  hottest  weather.  It  requires 
more  working  in  hot  than  in  cold  weather ; but  neither  should  be 
left  with  the  least  particle  of  buttermilk,  or  a sour  taste,  as  is  some- 
times done. 

To  Preserve  Butter. — Take  two  parts  of  the  best  common 
salt,  one  part  good  loaf-sugar,  and  one  part  saltpetre  ; beat  them 
well  together.  To  sixteen  ounces  of  butter  thorouglilj'^  cleansed 
from  the  milk,  put  one  ounce  of  this  composition ; work  it  well, 
and  pot  down,  when  it  has  become  firm  and  cold. 

The  butter  thus  preserved  is  the  better  for  keeping,  and  should 
not  be  usedtmder  a month.  This  article  should  be  kept  from  the 
air,  and  is  best  in  pots  of  the  best  glazed  earth,  that  will  hold  from 
ten  to  fourteen  pounds  each. 

To  Preserve  Butter  for  Winter,  the  best  Way. — When 
the  butter  has  been  prepared  as  above  directed,  take  two  parts  of 
the  best  common  salt,  one  part  of  good  loaf-sugar,  and  one  part  of 
saltpetre,  beaten  and  blended  well  together.  Of  this  composition 
put  one  ounce  to  sixteen  ounces  of  butter,  and  work  it  well  together 
in  a mass.  Press  it  into  the  pans  after  the  butter  is  become  cool ; 
for  friction,  though  it  be  not  touched  by  the  hands,  will  soften  it. 
The  pans  should  hold  ten  or  twelve  pounds  each.  On  the  top  put 
some  salt ; and  when  that  is  turned  to  brine,  if  not  enough  to 
cover  the  butter  entirely,  add  some  strong  salt  and  water.  It  re- 
quires only  then  to  be  covered  from  the  dust. 

To  Manage  Cream  for  Whey  Butter.— Set  the  whey  one 
day  and  night,  skim  it,  and  so  till  you  have  enough  ; then  boil  it 
and  pour  it  into  a pan  or  two  of  cold  water.  As  tlie  cream  rises, 
skim  it  till  no  more  comes  ; then  churn  it.  AVlicre  new  milk 
cheese  is  made  daily,  whey-butter  for  common  and  present  use 
may  be  made  to  advantage. 

To  Scald  Cream,  as  in  the  West  of  England. — In  winter 
let  the  milk  stand  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  summer  twelve  at 
least ; then  put  the  milk-pan  on  a liot  hearth,  if  you  have  one;  if 
not,  set  it  in  a clean  brass  kettle  of  water,  largo  enough  to  receive 
the  pan.  It  must  remain  on  the  fire  till  (luilc  hot,  but  on  no 
account  boil,  or  there  will  be  a skin  instead  of  cream  upon  tlio 
milk,  i ou  will  know  w hen  flone  enough,  by  the  undulations  on 
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the  surface  looking  thick,  and  having  a ring  round  the  pan  the 
size  of  the  bottom.  The  time  required  to  scald  cream  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  pan  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  ; the  slower  the  better. 
Kemove  the  pan  into  the  dairy  when  done,  and  skim  it  next  day. 
In  cold  weather  it  may  stand  thirty-six  hours,  and  never  less  than 
two  meals.  The  butter  is  usually  made  in  Devonshire  of  cream 
thus  prepared,  and  if  properly  done  it  is  very  firm. 

Euttermilk. — If  made  of  sweet  cream,  is  a delicious  and  most 
wholesome  food.  Those  who  can  relish  sour  buttermilk,  find  it 
still  more  light ; and  it  is  reckoned  more  beneficial  in  consumptive 
cases.  Buttermilk,  if  not  very  sour,  is  also  as  good  as  cream  to 
eat  with  fruit,  if  sweetened  v ith  white  sugar  and  mixed  with  a 
very  little  milk.  It  likewise  does  equally  for  cakes  and  rice-pud- 
dings, and  of  course  it  is  economical  to  churn  before  the  cream  is 
too  stale  for  anything  but  to  feed  pigs. 

To  Keep  Milk  and  Cream. — In  hot  weather,  when  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  milk  from  becoming  sour,  and  spoiling  the  cream,  it 
may  be  kept  perfectly  sweet  by  scalding  the  new  milk  very  gently, 
without  boiling,  and  setting  it  by  in  the  earthen  dish  or  pan  that 
it  is  done  in.  This  method  is  pursued  in  Devonshire,  for  butter 
and  eating,  and  would  equally  answer  in  small  quantities  for 
coffee,  tea,  &c.  Cream  already  skimmed  may  be  kept  twenty- 
four  hours  if  scalded  without  sugar ; and  by  adding  to  it  as  much 
powdered  lump-sugar  as  shall  make  it  pretty  sweet,  will  be  good 
two  days,  kee])ing  it  in  a cool  place. 

Syrup  of  Cream  may  be  preserved  as  above  in  the  proportion 
of  a pound  and  a quarter  of  sugar  to  a pint  of  perfectly  fresh 
cream ; keep  it  in  a cool  place  two  or  three  hours  ; then  put  it  in 
one  or  two  ounce  phials,  and  cork  it  close.  It  will  keep  good 
thus  for  several  weeks,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  on  long 
voyages. 

Gallino  Curds  and  Whey,  as  in  Italy. — Take  a number 
of  the  rough  coats  that  line  the  gizzards  of  turkeys  and  fowls ; 
clean  them  from  the  pebbles  they  contain ; rub  them  well  with 
salt,  and  hang  them  to  dry.  This  makes  a more  tender  and  deli- 
cate curd  than  common  rennet. . When  to  be  used,  break  off  some 
bits  of  the  skin,  and  put  on  it  some  boiling  water : in  eight  or  nine 
hours  use  the  liquor  as  you  do  other  rennet. 

To  Choose  Butter  at  Market. — Put  a knife  into  the  butter 
if  salt,  and  smell  it  when  drawn  out;  if  there  is  anything  rancid 
or  unpleasant,  it  is  bad.  Being  made  at  different  times,  the 
layers  in  casks  will  vary  greatly,  and  you  will  not  easily  come  at 
the  goodness  but  by  unhooping  the  cask,  and  trying  it  between 
the  staves.  Fresh  butter  ought  to  smell  like  a nosegay,  and  be  of 
an  equal  colour  ad  through : if  .sour  in  smell,  it  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently washed ; if  veiny  and  open,  it  is  probably  mixed  with  staler 
or  an  inferior  sort. 

POULTRY-YARD.— Mauagemont  of  Fowls.— In  or- 
der to  have  fine  fowls,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a good  breed, 
and  have  pi’oper  care  taken  of  them.  The  Dartford  sort  is  thought 
highly  of,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a fine  large  kind,  but  people 
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differ  in  their  opinion  of  which  i.s  best.  The  black  are  very  juicy, 
but  do  not  answer  so  well  for  boiling,  as  their  legs  partake  ot  their 
colour.  They  should  bo  fed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
hour  and  place.  Potatoes  boiled,  unskinned,  in  a little  water, 
and  then  cut,  and  either  wet  with  skimmed  milk  or  not,  form  one 
of  the  best  foods.  Tm-keys  and  fowls  tlirive  amazingly  on  them. 
The  milk  must  not  be  sour. 

The  best  age  for  setting  a hen  is  from  two  to  five  years  ; and 
you  should  remark  which  hens  make  the  best  brooders,  and  keep 
those  to  laying  who  are  giddy  and  careless  of  their  young.  In 
justice  to  the  animal  creation,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  there 
are  but  few  instances  of  bad  parents  for  the  time  their  nursing  is 
necessary. 

Hens  sit  twenty  clays.  Convenient  places  should  be  provided 
for  their  laying,  as  these  will  be  proper  for  sitting  likewise.  If 
the  hen-house  is  not  secured  from  vermin,  the  eggs  will  be  sucked, 
and  the  fowls  destroyed. 

Those  hens  are  usually  preferred  which  have  tufts  of  feathers 
on  their  heads  ; those  that  crow  are  not  looked  upon  as  profitable. 
Some  fine  young  fowls  should  be  reared  eveiy  year,  to  keep  up  a 
stock  of  good  breeders  ; and  by  this  attention  and  removing  bad 
layers  and  careless  nurses,  you  will  have  a chance  of  a good 
stock. 

Let  the  hens  lay  some  time  before  you  set  them,  which  should 
be  done  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  May. 
While  hens  are  laying,  feed  them  well,  and  sometimes  with  oats. 

Broods  of  chickens  are  hatched  all  through  the  su7umer,  but 
those  that  come  out  very  late  require  much  care  tiU  they  have 
gained  some  strength. 

If  the  eggs  of  any  other  sort  are  put  under  the  hen  with  some 
of  her  own,  observe  to  add  her  own  as  many  days  after  the  others 
as  there  is  a difference  in  the  length  of  their  sitting.  A turkey 
and  duck  sit  thirty  days.  Choose  large  clear  eggs  to  put  lier 
upon,  and  such  a number  as  she  can  properly  cover.  If  the  eggs 
are  large,  there  are  sometimes  two  yolks,  and  of  course  neither 
will  be  productive.  Ten  or  twelve  are  quite  enough. 

A hen-house  should  be  large  and  high,  and  should  be  frequently 
cleaned  out,  or  the  vermin  of  fowls  will  increase  greatly.  But 
hens  must  not  be  disturbed  while  sitting,  for,  if  frightened,  they 
sometimes  forsake  their  nests.  Wormwood  and  rue  should  be 
planted  plentifully  about  their  houses;  boil  some  of  the  former, 
and  sprinkle  it  about  the  floor,  which  should  be  of  smooth  earth, 
not  paved.  The  windows  of  the  house  should  be  open  to  the 
ri-sint:  sun,  arid  a hole  must  be  left  at  the  door  to  let  the  smaller 
fowls  go  in  ; the  larger  may  be  let  in  and  out  by  opening  the  door, 
'ihere  should  be  a small  sliding  board  to  shut  down  when  tho 
fowls  are  gone  to  roost,  which  would  prevent  the  smaller  bcasls  of 
prey  from  eornrnittiiig  ravages  ; and  a good  strong  door  and  lock 
may  possibly,  in  some  measure,  prevent  the  depredations  of 
human  enemies. 

When  some  of  tho  chickens  arc  hatched  long  boforo  the  others, 
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it  may  be  necessary  to  beep  them  in  a basket  of  wool  till  the 
others  come  forth.  The  day  after  tliey  are  hatched  give  them 
some  crumbs  of  white  bread,  and  small  (or  rather  cra(^ed)  grits 
soaked  in  milk.  As  soon  as  they  have  gained  a little  strength, 
feed  them  with  curd,  cheese-parings,  cut  small,  or  any  soft  food, 
but  nothing  sour,  and  give  them  clean  water  twice  a day.  Keep 
the  hen  under  a pen  till  the  young  have  strength  to  follow  her 
about,  which  will  bo  in  two  or  three  weeks  ; and  be  sure  to  feed 
her  well. 

The  food  of  fowls  goes  first  into  their  crop,  which  softens  it, 
and  then  passes  into  the  gizzard,  which  by  constant  friction  mace- 
rates it ; and  this  is  facilitated  by  small  stones,  which  are  gene- 
rally found  there,  and  which  help  to  digest  the  food. 

If  a sitting  hen  is  troubled  with  vermin,  let  her  be  well  washed 
with  a decoction  of  white  lupins.  The  ))ip  in  fowls  is  occasioned 
by  their  drinking  dirty  water,  or  taking  filthy  food.  A white  thin 
scale  on  the  tongue  is  the  symptom.  Pull  the  scale  off  with  your 
nail,  and  nib  the  tongue  with  some  salt ; and  the  complaint  will 
be  removed. 

It  answers  well  to  pay  some  boy  employed  in  the  farm  or  stable, 
so  much  a score  for  the  eggs  he  brings  in.  It  will  be  his  interest 
then  to  save  them  from  being  purloined,  which  nobody  but  one  in 
his  situation  can  prevent ; and  sixpence  or  eightpence  a score  will 
be  buyinc  eggs  cheap. 

To  Make  Hens  Lay. — Dissolve  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  salts 
in  a quart  of  water ; mix  the  meal  of  potatoes  with  a little  of  the 
liquor,  and  feed  the  hens  two  days,  giving  them  plenty  of  clean 
water  to  drink.  The  above  quantity  is  sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
hens.  They  should  have  plenty  of  clean  water  in  reach.  In  a 
few  days  they  will  produce  eggs. 

To  Fatten  Fowls  or  Chickens  in  Four  or  Five  Days.— 
Set  rice  over  the  fire  with  skimmed  milk,  only  as  much  as  will 
serve  one  day.  Let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is  quite  swelled  out ; you 
may  add  a tea-spoonful  or  two  of  sugar,  but  it  will  do  well  with- 
out. Feed  them  three  times  a day,  in  common  pans,  giving  them 
only  as  much  as  will  quite  fill  them  at  once.  When  you  put  fresh, 
let  the  pans  be  set  in  water,  that  no  sourness  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  fowls,  as  that  prevents  them  from  fattening.  Give  them  clean 
water,  or  the  milk  of  the  rice,  to  drink;  but  the  less  wet  the  latter 
is  when  perfectly  soaked  the  better.  Py  this  method  the  flesh 
will  have  a clear  whiteness  which  no  other  food  gives  ; and  when 
it  is  considered  how  far  a pound  of  rice  will  go,  and  how  much 
time  is  saved  by  this  mode,  it  will  be  found  to  be  as  cheap  as 
barley-meal,  or  more  so.  The  pen  should  be  daily  cleaned,  and 
no  food  given  for  sixteen  houi’s  before  iionltry  be  killed. 

To  Choose  Eggs  at  Market,  and  Preserve  them.— Put 
the  large  end  of  the  eggtoj'our  tongue  ; if  it  feels  w arm  it  is  new. 
In  new-laid  eggs  there  is  a small  division  of  the  skin  from  the 
shell,  which  is  filled  with  air,  and  isrperceptible  to  the  eye  at  the 
end.  On  looking  through  them  against  the  sun  or  a candle,  if 
fresh,  eggs  will  be  pretty  clear.  If  they  sha'*"  they  are  not  IresK 
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Etrgs  may  be  bought  cheapest  when  tlie  heus  first  begin  to  lay 
m the  spring,  before  the}'  sit ; in  Lent  and  at  Easter  they  become 
dear.  They  may  be  preserved  fresh  by  dipping  them  in  boiling 
water  and'  instantly  taking  them  out,  or  by  oiling  the  shell, 
either  of  which  ways  is  to  prevent  the  air  passing  through  it ; or 
kept  on  shelves  with  small  holes  to  receive  one  in  each,  and  be 
turned  every  other  day  ; or  close  packed  in  a keg,  and  covered 
with  strong  lime-water. 

Feathers. — In  towns,  poultry  being  usually  sold  ready  picked, 
the  feathers,  which  may  occasionally  come  in  small  quantities,  arc 
neglected ; but  orders  should  be  given  to  put  them  into  a 
tub  free  from  damp,  and  as  they  dry  to  change  them  into  paper 
bags,  a few  in  each ; they  should  hang  in  a dry  kitchen  to  season ; 
fresh  ones  must  not  be  added  to  those  in  part  dried,  or  they  wdl 
occasion  a musty  smell,  but  they  should  go  through  the  same 
process.  In  a few  months  they  wlU  be  fit  to  add  to  beds,  or  to 
make  pillows,  without  the  usual  mode  of  drying  them  in  a cool 
oven,  which  may  be  pursued  if  they  are  wanted  before  five  or  six 
months. 

Ducks  generally  begin  to  lay  in  the  month  of  February. 
Their  eges  should  be  daily  taken  away  except  one,  till  they  seem 
mclined  to  sit ; then  leave  them,  and  see  that  there  are  enough. 
They  require  no  attention  while  sitting,  except  to  give  them  food 
at  the  time  they  come  out  to  seek  it ; and  there  should  be  water 

E laced  at  a moderate  distance  from  them,  that  their  eggs  may  not 
e spoiled  by  their  long  absence  in  seeking  it.  Twelve  or  thirteen 
eggs  are  enough.  In  an  early  season  it  is  best  to  put  them  under 
a hen  ; and  then  they  can  be  kept  from  water  till  they  have  a little 
strength  to  bear  it.  which  in  very  cold  weather  they  cannot  do  so 
well.  They  should  be  kept  under  cover,  especially  in  a wet  season ; 
for  thonah  water  is  the  natural  element  of  ducks,  yet  they  are  apt 
to  be  killed  by  the  cramp  before  they  are  covered  with  feathers  to 
defend  them. 

Duck.s  should  be  accustomed  to  feed  and  rest  at  one  place,  which 
would  prevent  their  straggling  too  far  to  lay.  Places  near  the 
water  to  lay  in  are  advantageous,  and  these  might  be  small  wooden 
houses,  with  a partition  in  the  middle,  and  door  at  each  end. 
They  eat  anything,  and  when  to  be  fattened  must  have  plenty, 
however  coarse,  and  in  three  weeks  they  will  be  fat. 

Geese  require  little  expense,  as  they  chiefly  support  them- 
selve-s,  on  commons  or  in  lanes,  where  they  can  get  water.  The 
largest  are  esteemed  best,  as  also  are  the  white  and  grey.  The 
pied  and  dark-coloured  are  not  so  good.  Thirty  days  is  generally 
the  time  the  goose  sits,  but  in  warm  weather  she  will  sometimes 
hatch  sooner.  Give  them  plenty  of  food,  such  as  scalded  bran 
and  light  oats  ; and  as  soon  as  the  gosliiigs  arc  hatched,  keep 
them  housed  for  eieht  or  ten  days,  and  feed  them  with  barley- 
meal,  bran,  curds,  &c.  For  green  geese,  begin  to  fatten  them  at 
six  or  seven  weeks  old,  and  feed  them  as  above.  Stubble  geoso 
reqitire  no  fattening  if  they  have  the  run  of  good  fields. 

Turkeys  are  very  tender  M hen  young.  As  soon  as  liatched. 
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put  three  pepper-coras  down  their  throat.  Great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  their  well-being,  because  the  hen  is  so  careless  that  she 
will  walk  about  with  one  chick,  and  leave  the  remainder,  or  even 
tread  upon  and  kill  them.  Turkeys  are  violent  eaters,  and  must 
therefore  be  left  to  take  charge  of  themselves  in  general,  except 
one  good  feed  a day.  The  hen  sits  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  ; 
and  the  young  ones  must  be  kept  warm,  as  the  least  cold  or  damp 
kills  them.  They  must  be  fed  often,  and  at  a distance  from  the 
hen,  who  will  eat  everything  from  them.  They  should  have 
curds,  green-cheese  parings  cut  small,  and  bread  and  milk  with 
chopped  wormwood  in  it ; and  their  drink  milk  and  water,  but 
not  left  to  be  sour.  All  young  fowls  are  a prey  for  vermin,  there- 
fore they  should  be  kept  in  a safe  place  where  none  can  come ; 
weasels,  stoats,  ferrets,  &c.,  creep  in  at  very  small  crevices. 

Let  the  hen  be  under  a coop,  in  a warm  place  exposed  to  the 
sun,  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks ; and  the  young  should  not 
be  suflered  to  go  out  in  the  dew  at  morning  or  evening.  Twelve 
eggs  are  enough  to  put  under  a turkey,  and  when  she  is  about  to 
lay,  lock  her  up  till  she  has  laid  every  morning.  They  usually 
begin  to  lay  in  March,  and  sit  in  April.  Feed  them  near  the  hen- 
house; and  give  them  a little  meat  in  the  evening,  to  accustom 
them  to  roosting  there.  Fatten  them  with  sodden  oats  or  barley 
for  the  first  fortnight ; and  the  last  fortnight  give  them  as  above, 
and  rice  swelled  with  warm  milk  over  the  fire,  twice  a day.  The 
flesh  will  be  beautifully  white  and  fine  flavoured.  The  common 
way  is  to  cram  them  ; but  they  are  so  ravenous  that  it  seems  unne- 
cessary, if  they  are  not  suflered  to  go  far  from  home,  which  makes 
them  poor. 

Pea  Fowl. — Feed  them  as  you  do  turkeys.  They  are  so  shy 
that  they  are  seldom  found  for  some  days  after  hatching ; and  it 
is  very  wrong  to  pursue  them,  as  many  ignorant  people  do,  in  the 
idea  of  bringing  them  home;  for  it  only  causes  the  hen  to  carry 
the  young  ones  through  dangerous  places,  and  by  hurrying  she 
treads  upon  them.  The  cock  kills  all  the  young  chickens  he  can 
get  at,  by  one  blow  on  the  centre  of  the  head  with  his  bill ; and  he 
does  the  same  by  his  own  brood  before  the  feathers  of  the  crown 
come  out.  Nature  therefore  impels  the  hen  to  keep  them  out  of 
his  way  till  the  feathei’s  rise. 

Guinea  Hens  lay  a great  number  of  eggs  ; and  if  you  can 
discover  the  nest  it  is  best  to  put  them  under  common  hens, 
which  are  better  nurses.  They  require  great  warmth,  quiet, 
and  careful  feeding  with  rice  swelled  with  milk,  or  bread  soaked 
in  it.  Put  two  peppercorns  down  their  throat  when  first 
hatched. 

Pigeons  bring  two  young  ones  at  a time,  and  breed  every 
month,  if  well  looked  after  and  plentifully  fed.  They  should  be 
kept  very  clean,  and  the  bottom  of  the  dovecote  be  strewed  with 
sand,  once  a month  at  least.  Tares,  beans,  and  peas,  are  their 
proper  food.  They  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  water  in  their 
house.  Starlings  and  other  birds  are  apt  to  come  among  them, 
and  suck  the  eggs.  Vermin  likewise  are  their  great  enemies,  and 
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destroy  them.  If  the  breed  should  be  too  small,  put  a few  tame 
pigeons  of  the  common  kind  and  of  their  own  colour  among 
them.  Observe  not  to  have  too  large  a proportion  of  cock 
birds  ; for  they  are  quari’elsome,  and  will  soon  thin  the  dove- 
cote. 

Pigeons  are  fond  of  salt,  and  it  keeps  them  healthy.  Lay  a large 
heap  of  clay  near  the  house ; and  let  the  salt  brine  that  may  be  done 
with  in  the  family  be  poured  upon  it. 

Bay  salt  and  cummin  seeds  mixed  are  a universal  remedy  for  the 
diseases  of  pigeons.  The  backs  and  breasts  are  sometimes  scabby; 
in  which  case,  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay  salt,  and  as  much 
common  salt,  a pound  of  fennel  seed,  a pound  of  dill  seed,  as  much 
cummin  seed,  and  an  ounce  of  assafoetida ; mix  all  with  a little 
wheaten  flour,  and  some  fine-worked  clay  ; when  all  are  well 
beaten  together,  put  it  into  two  earthen  pots,  and  bake  them  in 
the  oven.  When  cold,  put  them  on  the  table  in  the  dovecote  ; 
the  pineons  will  eat  it,  and  thus  be  cured. 

Rabbits. — The  wild  ones  have  the  finest  flavour,  unless  great 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  tame  delicately  clean.  The  tame  one 
brings  forth  every  month,  and  must  be  allowed  to  go  with  the 
buck  as  soon  as  she  has  kindled.  The  sweetest  hay,  oats,  beans, 
sow-thistle,  parsley,  carrot  tops,  cabbage  leaves,  and  *bran,  fresh 
and  fresh,  should  be  given  to  them.  If  not  very  well  attended, 
their  stench  will  destroy  themselves,  and  be  very  unwholesome 
to  all  who  hfe  near  them  ; but  attention  wfil  prevent  this  in- 
convenience. 


COOKERY  FOR  THE  SICK,  AHD  FOR  THE 

POOR. 

The  following  pages  will  contain  cookery  for  the  sick  ; it  being  of 
more  consequence  to  support  those  whose  bad  appetite  will  not 
allow  them  to  take  the  necessary  nourishment,  than  to  stimu- 
late that  of  persons  in  health. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  advise  that  a choice  be  made  of 
the  things  most  likely  to  agree  with  the  patient ; that  a change 
be  provided;  that  some  one  at  least  be  always  ready;  that  not 
too  much  of  those  be  made  at  once,  which  are  not  likely  to 
keep,  as  invalids  require  variety  ; and  that  they  should  succeed 
each  other  in  different  forms  and  flavours. 

A clear  Broth  that  will  keep  long —Put  the  mouse  round 
of  beef,  a knuckle  bone  of  veal,  and  a few  slianks  of  mutton,  into 
a deep  pan,  and  cover  close  with  a disli  or  coarse  crust : bake  till 
the  beef  is  done  enough  for  eating,  with  only  ns  much  water  as 
will  cover.  When  cold,  cover  it  close  in  a cool  place.  When  to 
be  used,  give  what  flavour  may  be  api)i'oved. 

A Quick- made  Broth. — l ake  a bone  or  two  of  a neck  or 
loin  of  mutton,  take  off  the  fat  and  skin,  set  it  on  the  lire  in  a 
small  tin  saucepan  that  has  a cover,  with  three  quarters  of  a jnnt 
of  water,  the  meat  being  first  beaten,  and  cut  in  thin  bits  ; put  a 
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bit  of  thyme  and  parsley,  and  if  approved  a slice  of  onion.  Let  it 
boil  very  quick,  skim  it  nicely ; take  off  the  cover,  if  likely  to  be 
too  weak ; else  cover  it.  Half  an  hour  is  sufficient  for  the  wliole 
process. 

A very  Supporting  Broth  against  any  kind  ofWeak- 
ness.— Boil  two  pounds  of  loin  of  mutton,  with  a very  large  hand- 
ful of  chervil,  in  two  quai-ts  of  water  to  one.  Take  off  part  of  the 
fat.  Any  other  herb  or  roots  may  be  added.  Take  half  a pint 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

A very  Nourishing  Veal  Broth.— Put  the  knuckle  of  a 
leg  or  shoulder  of  veal,  with  very  little  meat  to  it,  an  old  fowl,  and 
four  shank-bones  of  mutton  extremely  well  soaked  and  bruised, 
three  blades  of  mace,  ten  pepper  corns,  an  onion,  and  a large  bit  of 
bread,  and  three  quarts  of  w'ater,  into  a stew-pot  that  covers  close, 
and  simmer  in  the  slowest  manner  after  it  has  boiled  up,  and  been 
skimmed  : or  bake  it ; strain,  and  take  off  the  fat.  Salt  as  wanted. 
It  will  require  four  hours. 

Broth  of  Beef,  Mutton,  and  Veal. — Put  two  pounds  of 
lean  beef,  one  pound  of  scrag  of  veal,  one  pound  of  scrag  of  mut- 
ton, sweet  herbs,  and  ten  peppercorns,  into  a nice  tin  saucepan, 
with  five  quarts  of  water ; simmer  to  three  quarts ; and  clear  from 
the  fat  when  cold.  Add  one  onion  if  approved. 

Soup  and  bi’oth  made  of  different  meats  arc  more  supporting,  as 
well  as  better  flavoured. 

To  remove  the  fat,  take  it  off  when  cold  as  clean  as  possible  ; 
and  if  there  be  still  any  remaining,  lay  a bit  of  clean  blotting  or 
cap  paper  on  the  broth  when  in  the  basin,  and  it  will  take  up  every 
particle. 

Calves’  Feet  Bi’Oth. — Boil  two  feet  in  three  quarts  of  water 
to  half ; strain  and  set  it  by ; when  to  be  used,  take  off  the  fat, 
put  a large  tea-cupful  of  the  jelly  into  a saucepan,  with  half  a glass 
of  sweet  wine,  a little  sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  beat  it  up  till  it  be 
ready  to  boil,  then  take  a little  of  it,  and  beat  by  degrees  to  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  adding  a bit  of  butter,  the  size  of  a nutmeg, 
stir  it  all  together,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Grate  a bit  of  fresh 
lemon-peel  into  it. 

Another. — Boil  two  calves’  feet,  two  ounces  of  veal,  and  two  of 
beef,  the  bottom  of  a penny  loaf,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  half 
a nutmeg  sliced,  and  a little  salt,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  three 
pints  ; strain,  and  take  off  the  fat. 

Chicken  Broth. — Put  the  body  and  legs  of  the  fowl  that 
chicken  panada  was  made  of,  as  in  page  200,  after  taking  off  the_ 
skin  and  rump,  into  the  water  it  was  boiled  in,  with  one  blade  of 
mace,  one  slice  of  onion,  and  ten  white  pepper-corns.  Simmer 
tin  the  broth  be  of  a pleasant  flavour.  If  not  water  enough,  add 
a little.  Beat  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds,  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  water,  fine,  boil  it  in  the  broth,  strain,  and,  when  cold, 
remove  the  fat. 

Eel  Broth. — Clean  half  a pound  of  small  eels,  and  set  them  on 
with  three  pints  of  water,  some  parsley,  one  slice  of  onion,  a lew 
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) pepper-corns ; let  them  simmer  till  the  eels  are  broken,  and  the 
broth  good.  Add  salt,  and  strain  it  ofF. 

The  above  should  make  three  half-pints  of  broth. 

Tench  Broth. — Make  as  eel  broth  above.  They  are  both 
'very  nutritious,  and  light  of  digestion. 

Beef  Tea. — Cut  a pound  of  fleshy  beef  into  thin  slices  ; sim- 
:mer  with  a quart  of  water  twenty  minutes,  after  it  has  once 
' boiled,  and  been  skunmed.  Season,  if  approved ; but  it  has 
. generally  only  salt. 

Dr.  EatclifTs  Eestorative  Pork -jelly. — Take  a leg  of 
weU-fed  pork,  just  as  cut  up,  beat  it,  and  break  the  bone.  Set  it 
. over  a gentle  fire,  with  three  gallons  of  water,  and  simmer  to  one. 
Let  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the  same  of  nutmegs,  stew  in  it. 

. Strain  through  a fine  sieve.  When  cold,  take  off  the  fat.  Give  a 

■ chocolate  cup  the  first  and  last  thing,  and  at  noon,  putting  salt  to 

■ taste. 

Shank  Jelly. — Soak  twelve  shanks  of  mutton  four  hours,  then 
brush  and  scour  them  very  clean.  Lay  them  in  a saucepan  u ith 
three  blades  of  mace,  an  onion,  twenty  Jamaica,  and  thirty  or 
forty  black  peppers,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a crust  of  bread 
: made  very  brown  by  toasting.  Pour  three  quarts  of  water  to 
them,  and  set  them  on  a hot  hearth  close-covered ; let  them  sim- 
mer as  gently  as  possible  for  five  hours,  then  strain  it  02^",  and  put 
it  in  a cold  place. 

This  may  have  the  addition  of  a pound  of  beef,  if  approved,  for 
flavour.  It  is  a remarkablj^  good  thing  for  people  who  are  weak. 

Arrow-root  Jelly. — Of  this  beware  of  having  the  wrong  sort, 
for  it  has  been  counterfeited  with  bad  effect.  If  genuine,  it  is 
very  nourishing,  especially  for  weak  bowels.  Put  into  a saucepan 
half  a pint  of  water,  a glass  of  sherry,  or  a spoonful  of  brandy, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  fine  sugar ; boil  once  up,  then  mix  by  degrees 
into  a dessert-spoonful  of  aiTOw-root,  previously  rubbed  smooth, 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  cold  water ; then  retium  the  whole  into  the 
saucepan  ; stir  and  boil  it  three  minutes. 

Tapioca  Jelly. — Choose  the  largest  sort,  pour  cold  water  on 
to  wa.sh  it  two  or  three  times,  then  soak  it  in  fresh  water  five  or 
six  hours,  and  simmer  it  in  the  same  until  it  become  quite  clear  ; 
then  put  lemon-juice,  wine,  and  sugar.  The  peel  should  have 
been  boiled  in  it.  It  thickens  very  much. 

Gloucester  Jelly. — Take  rice,  sago,  pearl-barley,  hartshorn 
shavings,  and  eringo-root,  each  an  ounce  ; simmer  with  three 
pints  of  water  to  one,  and  strain  it.  When  cold  it  will  be  a jelly  ; 
of  which  give,  dis.solvcd  in  wine,  milk,  or  broth,  in  change  with 
other  nourishment. 

Panada, made  in  five  minutes.  -Seta  little  water  on  the  fire 
with  a glas.s  of  white  wine,  some  sugar,  aiid  a scrape  of  nutmeg 
and  lernon-pcel ; meanwhile  grate  .some  crumbs  of  bread.  The 
moment  the  mixture  boils  uj),  keeping  it  still  on  (he  fire,  put  the 
crumbs  in,  and  let  it  boil  a.s  fa.st  as  it  can.  AVhen  of  a proper 
thickrjess  just  to  drink,  take  it  off. 
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Anottier. — Make  as  above,  but  instead  of  a glass  of  vrine,  put 
in  a tea-spoonful  of  ruin,  and  a bit  of  butter ; sugar  as  above. 
This  is  a most  pleasant  mess. 

'Another. — Put  to  the  vater  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  mix  the 
crumbs  in,  and  when  nearly  boiled  enough,  put  some  lemon  or 
orange  syrup.  Observe  to  boil  all  the  ingredients  ; for  if  any  be 
added  after,  the  panada  will  break,  and  notjelly. 

Chicken  Panada. — Boil  it  till  about  three  parts  ready,  in  a 
quart  of  water,  take  otF  the  skin,  cut  the  white  meat  off  when  cold, 
and  put  into  a marble-mortar ; pound  it  to  a paste  with  a little  of 
the  water  it  was  boiled  in,  season  Muth  a little  salt,  a grate  of  nut- 
meg, and  the  least  bit  of  lemon-peel.  Boil  gently  for  a few 
minutes  to  the  consistency  you  like ; it  should  be  such  as  you  can 
drink,  though  tolerably  thick. 

This  conveys  great  nourishment  in  small  eompass. 

Sippets,  when  the  Stomach  will  not  receive  Meat.— 
On  an  extremely  hot  plate  put  two  or  three  sippets  of  bread,  and 
pour  over  them  some  gravy  from  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  if  there  is 
no  butter  in  the  dish.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  over. 

Eggs. — Au  egg  broken  into  a cup  of  tea,  or  beaten  and  mixed 
with  a basin  of  milk,  makes  a breakfast  more  supporting  than  tea 
solely. 

An  egg  divided,  and  the  yolk  and  white  beaten  separately,  then 
mixed  with  a glass  of  wine,  will  afford  two  very  wholesome 
draughts,  and  prove  lighter  than  when  taken  together. 

Eggs  very  little  boiled,  or  poached,  taken  in  small  quantity, 
convey  much  nourishment : the  yolk  only,  when  dressed,  should 
be  eaten  by  invalids. 

A great  Restorative.— Bake  two  calves’  feet  in  two  pints  of 
water,  and  the  same  quantity  of  new  milk,  in  ajar  closely  covered, 
three  hours  and  a half.  When  cold  remove  the  fat. 

Give  a large  tea-cupful  the  last  and  first  thing.  Whatever 
flavour  is  approved,  give  it  by  baking  in  it  lemon-peel,  cinnamon, 
or  mace.  Add  sugar  after. 

Another.— Simmer  six  sheep’s  trotters,  two  blades  of  mace,  a 
little  cinnamon,  lemon-peel,  a few  hartshorn  shavings,  and  a little 
isinglass,  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  one ; when  cold,  take  off  the 
fat,  and  give  near  half  a pint  twice  a-day,  unarming  with  it  a little 
new  milk. 

Another. — Boil  au  ounce  of  isinglass-shavings,  forty  Jamaica 
peppers,  and  a bit  of  brown  crust  of  bread  in  a quart  of  water  to  a 
I)int,  and  strain  it. 

This  makes  a pleasant  jelly  to  keep  in  the  house  ; of  which  a 
largo  spoonful  may  be  taken  in  wine  and  water,  milk,  tea,  soup, 
or  any  way. 

Another,  a most  pleasant  Draught.— Boil  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  isinglass-shavings  with  a pint  of  new  milk,  to  halt : add 
a bit  of  sugar,  and.  for  change,  a bitter  almond. 

Give  this  at  bed-time,  not  too  warm. 

Dutch  flummery,  blancmange,  and  jellies,  as  directed  in  pages 
I'll,  142,  and  147,  or  less  rich  according  to  judgment. 
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Caudle. — Make  a fine  smootli  gruel  of  half-grits ; strain  it 
when  boiled  well,  stir  it  at  times  till  cold.  When  to  be  used,  add 
sugar,  wine,  and  lemon-peel,  with  nutmeg.  Some  like  a spoonful 
of  brandy  besides  the  wine  ; others  like  lemon-juice. 

Another. — Boil  up  half  a pint  cf  fine  gruel,  w ith  a bit  of  butter 
the  size  of  a large  nutmeg,  a large  spoonful  of  brandy,  the  same  of 
white  wine,  one  of  capillaire,  a bit  of  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg. 

Another.— Into  a pint  of  fine  gruel,  not  thick,  put,  when  it  is 
boiling  hot,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  with  sugar,  and  mi.xed  with 
a large  spoonful  of  cold  watei*,  a glass  of  wine,  and  nutmeg.  Mi.x 
by  degrees.  It  is  very  agreeable  and  nourishing.  Some  like 
gruel,  with  a glass  of  table  beer,  sugar,  &c.,  wither  without  a tea- 
spoonfxil  of  brandy. 

Cold  Caudle. — Boil  a quart  of  spring  water ; when  cold,  add 
the  j'olk  of  an  egg,  the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  six  spoonfuls  of 
sweet  wine,  sugar  to  your  taste,  and  syrup  of  lemons  one  ounce. 

A Flour  Caudle. — Into  five  large  spoonfuls  of  the  purest 
water  rub  smooth  one  dessert-spoonful  of  fine  flour.  Set  over  the 
fire  five  spoonfuls  of  new  milk,  and  put  two  bits  of  sugar  into  it ; 
the  moment  it  boils,  pour  into  it  the  flour  and  water,  and  stir  it 
over  a slow  fire  twenty  minutes.  It  is  a nourishing  and  gently 
astringent  food.  This  is  an  excellent  food  for  babies  who  have 
weak  bowels. 

Rice  Caudle.  — When  the  water  boils,  pour  into  it  some 
grated  rice  mixed  with  a little  cold  water ; when  of  a proper  con- 
sistence add  sugar,  lemon  peel,  and  cinnamon,  and  a glass  of 
brandy  to  a quart.  Boil  aU  smooth. 

Ajiother. — Soak  some  Carolina  rice  in  water  an  hour,  strain 
it,  and  put  two  spoonfuls  of  the  rice  into  a pint  and  a quarter  of 
milk  ; simmer  till  it  will  pulp  through  a sieve  ; then  put  the  pulp 
and  milk  into  the  saucepan  with  a bruised  clove  and  a bit  of  white 
sugar.  Simmer  ten  minutes  ; if  too  thick,  add  a spoonful  or  two 
of  milk,  and  serve  with  thin  toast. 

To  Mull  Wine. — Boil  some  spice  in  a little  water  till  the 
flavour  is  gained,  then  add  an  equal  quantity  of  port,  some  sugar, 
and  nutmeg  ; boil  together,  and  serve  with  toast. 

Another  way.— Boil  a bit  of  cinnamon  and  some  grated  nut- 
meg a few  minutes  in  a large  cupful  of  water  ; then  pour  to  it  a 
pint  of  port  wine,  and  add  sugar  to  your  taste : heat  it  up  and  it 
will  be  ready. 

Or,  it  may  be  made  of  good  British  wine. 

To  Make  Coffee. — Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  ground  coffee,  of 
the  best  quality,  into  a coffee-pot,  and  pour  eight  coU’ec-cups  of 
boiling  water  on  it ; let  it  boil  six  minutes,  pour  out  a cupful  two 
or  three  tirnes,  and  return  it  again  , then  put  two  or  three  isin- 
glas.s-chips  into  it,  and  pour  one  large  spoonful  of  boiling  water  on 
It;  boil  it  five  minutes  more,  and  set  the  pot  by  tlic  (ire  to  keep 
hot  for  ten  ininutc-s,  and  you  will  have  cofl'cc  of  a beantil’ul  clear- 
ness. 

Fine  cream  should  always  bo  served  with  coffee,  and  cither 
pounded  sugar-fp.ndy  or  fine  Lisbon  sugar. 
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If  for  foreigners,  or  those  who  like  it  extremely  strong,  make 
only  eight  dishes  from  three  ounces.  If  not  fresh  roasted,  lay  it 
before  a fire  until  perfectly  hot  and  dry ; or  you  may  put  the 
smallest  bit  of  fresh  butter  into  a preserving  pan  of  a small  size, 
and  when  hot,  throw  the  coffee  in  it  and  toss  it  about  until  it  be 
freshened,  letting  it  be  cold  before  ground. 

Coffee  Milk.  — Boil  a dessert-spoonful  of  gi’ound  coffee  in 
nearly  a pint  of  milk  a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  put  into  it  a 
shaving  or  two  of  isinglass  and  clear  it;  let  it  boil  a few  minutes, 
and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to  grow  fine. 

This  is  a very  fine  breakfast ; it  should  be  sweetened  with  real 
Lisbon  sugar  of  a good  quality. 

Chocolate. — Those  who  use  much  of  this  article  will  find  the 
following  mode  of  preparing  it  both  useful  and  economical. 

Cut  a cake  of  chocolate  in  very  small  bits ; put  a pint  of  water 
into  the  pot,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  above ; mill  it  off  the 
fire  until  quite  melted,  then  on  a gentle  fire  till  it  boils ; pour  ic 
into  a basin,  and  it  will  keep  in  a cool  i)lace  eight  or  ten  days,  or 
more.  Wlien  wanted,  put  a spoonful  or  two  into  milk,  boil  it  with 
sugar,  and  mill  it  well. 

This,  if  not  made  thick,  is  a very  good  breakfast  or  supper. 

Patent  Cocoa  is  a light  w holesome  breakfast. 

Saloop. — Boil  a little  water,  wine,  lemon  peel,  and  sugar  to- 
gether ; then  mix  with  a small  quantity  of  the  powder,  previously 
rubbed  smooth,  with  a little  cold  water ; stir  it  altogether,  and 
boil  it  a few'  minutes. 

Milk  Porridge. — Make  a fine  gruel  of  half-grits,  long  boiled, 
strain  off ; either  add  cold  milk,  or  warm  with  milk,  as  may  be  ap- 
proved. Serve  with  toast. 

French  Milk  Porridge. — Stir  some  oatmeal  and  water  to- 
gether, let  it  stand  to  be  clear,  and  pour  off  the  latter  ; pour  fresh 
upon  it,  stir  it  w'ell,  let  it  stand  till  next  day;  strain  through  a 
fine  sieve,  and  boil  the  w'ater,  adding  milk  while  doing.  The 
proportion  of  w'ater  must  be  small. 

This  is  much  ordered,  with  toast,  for  the  breakfast  of  weak 
persons,  abroad. 

Ground-rice  Milk. — Boil  one  spoonful  of  ground-rice  rubbed 
down  smooth,  with  three  half  pints  of  milk,  a bit  of  cinnamon, 
lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg.  Sw'eeten  w'hen  nearly  done. 

Sago. — To  prevent  the  earthy  taste  soak  it  in  cold  water  an 
hour ; pour  that  off,  and  w ash  it  well ; then  add  more,  and  sinimer 
gently  till  the  berries  are  clear,  with  lemon  peel  and  spice,  if  ap- 
proved. Add  wine  and  sugar,  and  boil  aU  up  together. 

Sago  Milk. — Cleanse  as  above,  and  boil  it  slowly  and  wholly 
with  new  milk.  It  swells  so  much  that  a small  quantity  will  be 
sufficient  fora  quart,  and  w'hen  done  it  will  be  diminished  to  about 
a pint.  It  requires  no  sugar  or  flavouring. 

Asses’  Milk  far  surpasses  any  imitation  of  it  that  can  be 
made.  It  should  be  milked  into  a glass  that  is  kept  warm  by 
being  in  a basin  of  hot  water. 

The  fixed  ah'  that  it  contains  gives  some  people  a pain  m the 
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stomach.  At  first  a tea-spoouful  of  rum  may  be  tahen  with 
it,  but  should  only  be  put  in  the  moment  it  is  to  be  swallowed. 

Artificial  Asses’  Milk. — Boil  together  a quart  of  water,  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  an  ounce  of  white  sugar-candy,  half  an  ounce 
of  eringo-root,  and  half  an  ounce  of  conserve  of  roses,  till  half  be 
wasted. 

This  is  astringent,  therefore  proportion  the  doses  to  the  effect 
and  the  quantity  to  what  will  be  used  while  sweet. 

Ajiother. — Mix  two  spoonfuls  of  boiling  water,  two  of  milk, 
and  an  egg  well  beaten ; sweeten  with  pounded  white  sugar- 
candy.  This  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Another. — Bod  two  ounces  of  hartshorn-shavings,  two  ounces 
of  pearl-barley,  two  ounces  of  candied  eringo-root,  and  one  dozen 
of  snails  that  have  been  bruised,  in  two  quarts  of  water,  to  one. 
Mix  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk,  when  taken  twice  a 
day. 

Water  Gruel. — Put  a large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  by  degrees 
into  a pint  of  water,  and  when  smootli  boil  it. 

Another  way. — Eub  smooth  a large  spoonful  of  oatmeal, 
with  two  of  water,  and  pour  it  into  a pint  of  water  boiling  on  the 
fire  ; stir  it  well,  and  boil  it  quick,  but  take  care  it  does  not  boil 
ever.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  strain  it  off,  and  add  salt  and  a bit 
of  butter  when  eaten.  Stir  until  the  butter  be  incorporated. 

Earley  Gruel. — "Wash  4 oz.  of  pearl-barley,  boil  it  in  two 
quarts  of  water  and  a stick  of  cinnamon,  till  reduced  to  a quart ; 
strain  and  return  it  into  the  saucepan  with  sugar,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  port  wine.  Heap  up,  and  use  as  wanted. 

A very  agreeable  Drink.— Into  a tumbler  of  fresh  cold 
water,  pour  a table-spoonful  of  capillaire,  and  the  same  of  good 
vinegar. 

Tamarinds,  currants,  fresh  or  in  jelly,  or  scalded  currants  or 
cranberries,  make  excellent  drinks  ; with  a little  sugar,  or  not,  as 
may  be  agreeable. 

A Refreshing  Drink  in  a Fever.— Put  a little  tea-sage,  two 
sprigs  of  balm,  and  a little  wood-sorrel  into  a stone  jug,  having 
first  washed  and  dried  them ; peel  thin  a small  lemon,  and  clear 
from  the  white  ; slice  it,  and  put  a bit  of  the  peel  in,  then  pour  in 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  sweeten,  and  cover  it  close. 

Another  Drink. — Wash  extremely  u ell  an  ounce  of  pearl 
barley  ; shift  it  twice,  then  put  to  it  three  pints  of  water,  an  ounce 
of  sweet  almonds  beaten  fine,  and  a bit  of  lemon  peel ; boil  till 
you  have  a smooth  liquor,  then  put  in  a little  syrup’of  lemons  and 
capillaire. 

Another. — Boil  three  pints  of  water  with  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  tamarinds,  three  ounces  of  currants,  and  two  ounces  of  stoned 
rai.sins,  till  near  a third  be  consume  d.  Strain  it  on  a bit  of  lemon 
peel,  which  remove  in  an  hour,  as  it  gives  a bitter  taste  if  left 
long. 

A most  pleasant  Drink. — Put  a tea-cupfid  of  cranberries 
into  a cup  of  water,  grid  masli  them.  Jii  the  meantime  boil  two 
quarts  of  water  with  one  large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  aud  a bit  of 
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lemon  peel ; tlieu  add  tb.e  cranberries,  and  as  much  line  Lisbon 
sugar  as  shall  leave  a smart  flavour  of  the  fruit;  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  sherry,  or  less,  as  may  be  proper;  boil  the 
whole  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  off. 

Soft  and  Fine  Draught  for  those  who  are  weak  and 
have  a Cough. — Beat  a fresh-laid  egg,  and  mix  it  well  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  new  milk  warmed,  a large  spoonful  of  capil- 
laire,  the  same  of  rose-water,  and  a little  nutmeg,  scraped.  Do  not 
warm  it  after  the  egg  is  put  in.  Take  it  the  first  and  last  thing. 

Toast  and  Water. — Toast  slowly  a thin  piece  of  bread  till 
extremely  brown  and  hard,  but  not  the  least  black  ; then  plunge 
it  into  a jug  of  cold  water,  and  cover  it  over  an  hour  before  used. 
This  is  of  particular  use  to  weak  bowels.  It  should  be  of  a fine 
brown  colour  before  drinking. 

Barley  Water.— Wash  a handful  of  common  barloj^  then 
simmer  it  gently  in  three  pints  of  water  with  a bit  of  lemon  peel. 

This  is  leas  apt  to  nauseate  than  pearl-barlcj^ ; but  the  other  is 
a very  pleasant  drink. 

Another  way. — Boil  an  ounce  of  pearl-barley  a few  minutes, 
to  cleanse,  then  put  on  it  a quart  of  water,  simmer  an  hour ; when 
half  done,  put  into  it  a bit  of  fresh  lemon  peel,  and  one  bit  of 
sugar.  If  likely  to  be  too  thick,  you  may  put  another  quarter  of 
a pint  of  water.  Lemon  juice  may  be  added  if  chosen. 

Lemon  Water,  a Delightful  Drink.— Put  two  slices  of 
lemon  thinly  pared  into  a tea-pot,  a little  bit  of  the  peel,  and  a bit 
of  sugar,  or  a large  spoonful  of  cainllaire ; pour  in  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  atop  it  close  two  hours. 

Apple  Water. — Cut  two  large  apples  in  slices,  and  pour  a 
quart  of  boiling  water  on  them,  or  on  roasted  apples  ; strain  it  two 
or  three  hours,  and  sweeten  lightly. 

Raspberry  Vinegar  Water. — (Sec  page  168.)  This  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  drinks  that  can  be  made. 

Whey. — That  of  cheese  is  a very  wholesome  drink,  especially 
when  the  cows  are  in  fresh  herbage. 

White  Wine  V/hey. — Put  half  a pint  of  new  milk  on  the 
fire;  the  moment  it  boils  up,  pour  in  as  much  sound  raisin  wine 
as  will  completely  turn  it,  and  look  clear  ; let  it  boil  up,  then  set 
the  saucepan  aside  till  the  curd  subsides,  and  do  not  stir  it.  Pour 
the  whey  off,  and  add  to  it  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a bit 
of  white  sugar.  Ilius  you  will  have  a whey  perfectly  cleared  of 
milky  particles,  and  as  weak  as  you  choose  to  make  it. 

vinegar  and  Lemon  Wheys. — Pour  into  boiling  milk  as 
much  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  as  will  make  a small  quantity  quite 
clear,  dilute  with  hot  water  to  an  agreeable  smart  acid,  and  put  a 
bit  or  two  of  sugar.  This  is  less  heating  than  if  made  of  wine; 
and  if  only  to  excite  perspiration,  answers  as  well. 

Buttermilk,  with  or  without  Bread.— It  is  most  whole- 
some when  sour,  as  being  less  likely  to  be  heavy ; but  most  agree- 
able when  made  of  sweet  cream. 

Dr.  Boerhaave’s  Sweet  Buttermilk, —Take  the  milk 
from  the  cow  into  a small  chui’n,  of  about  Gs.  price ; in  about  ten 
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I ninutes  begin  cburniiig,  and  continue  so  to  do  till  tlio  flakes  of 
butter  swim  about  jireUy  thick,  and  the  milk  has  discharged  all 
' he  ffreasy  particles, and  appears  thin  and  blue.  Strain  it  tlirough 

II  sieve,  and  drink  it  as  frequently  as  possible. 

It  should  form  the  whole  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  the  food 
‘•hould  be  biscuits  and  rusks,  in  every  way  and  sort;  ripe  and 
idried  fniits,  of  various  kinds,  when  a decline  is  apprehended. 

Baked  and  dried  fruits,  raisins  in  particular,  make  excellent 
tsuppers  for  invalids,  with  biscuits  or  common  cake. 

Orgeat. — Beat  two  ounces  of  almonds  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
cDrange-flower  water,  and  a bitter  almond  or  two  ; then  pour  a 
ejuart  of  milk  and  water  to  the  paste.  Sweeten  with  sugar,  or 
I eapillaire.  This  is  a fine  drink  for  those  who  have  a tender  chest ; 
iind  in  the  gout  it  is  highly  useful,  and,  with  the  addition  of  half 
iin  ounce  of  gum  arabic,  has  been  found  to  allay  the  painfulness  of 
•.'he  attendant  heat.  Half  a glass  of  brandy  may  be  added  if 
•.ihought  too  cooling  in  the  latter  complaints,  and  the  glass  of 
orgeat  may  be  put  into  a basin  of  warm  water. 

Another  orgeat,  for  company,  is  in  page  168. 

Orangeade,  or  Lemonade. — Squeeze  the  juice  from  a dozen 
of  the  fruit ; pour  boiling  water  on  a little  of  the  peel,  and  cover 
■ dose.  Boil  water  and  sugar  to  a thin  syrup,  and  skim  it.  When 
iall  are  cold,  mix  the  juice,  the  infusion,  and  the  syrup,  with  as 
nnuch  more  water  as  will  make  a rich  sherbet ; strain  through  a 
; jelly-bag.  Or  squeeze  the  juice,  and  strain  it,  and  add  water  and 
capillaire. 

Egg  "Wine. — Beat  an  egg,  mix  it  with  a spoonful  of  cold  water ; 
•set  on  the  fire  a glass  of  white  wine,  half  a glass  of  water,  sugar, 
.and  nutmeg.  When  it  boils  pour  a little  of  it  to  the  egg  by 
degrees  till  the  whole  be  in,  stirring  it  well ; then  return  the  whole 
into  the  saucepan,  put  it  on  a gentle  fire,  stir  it  one  way  for  not 
nnorc  than  a minute : for  if  it  boil,  or  the  egg  be  stale,  it  wUl 
•curdle.  Serve  with  toast. 

Egg  wine  may  be  made  as  above,  -without  warming  the  egg, 
and  it  i.s  then  lighter  on  the  stomach,  though  not  so  pleasant  to 
the  taste. 

COOKEE-Y  FOR  THE  POOR.— General  Remarks 
'.and  Hints. — I promised  a few  hints,  to  enable  every  family  to 
assist  the  poor  of  their  neighbourhood  at  a very  trivial  ex- 
pen.se  : and  these  may  be  varied  or  amended  at  the  discretion  of 
the  mistress. 

"NV  here  cows  are  kept,  a jug  of  skimmed  milk  is  a valuable  pre- 
*8ent^  and  a very  common  one. 

hen  the  oven  is  hot,  a large  pudding  may  be  baked,  and  given 
to  a sick  or  young  family  ; and  thus  made,  tlie  trouble  is  little: — 
Into  a deep  coarse  7;  m put  half  a pound  of  rice,  four  ounces  of 
coarse  sugar  or  treacle,  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  two  oimccs  of 
dripping  ; .set  it  cold  into  the  oven.  It  w ill  take  a good  w hile,  but 
be  an  excellent  solid  forxl. 

A TCTj  good  meal  may  be  bestowed  in  a thing  called  brewis, 
'■which  is  thus  made Cut  a very  tliick  upper  crust  of  broad,  and 
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put  it  into  the  pot  "n’lierc  salt  beef  is  boiling  and  near  read}^:  it 
■\Till  attract  some  of  the  fat,  and  when  swelled  out,  will  be  no  un- 
palatable dish  to  those  who  rarely  taste  meat. 

A Baked  Soup.— Put  a pound  of  any  kind  of  meat  cut  in 
slices  ; two  onions,  two  carrots,  ditto  ; two  ounces  of  rice,  a pint 
of  split  peas,  or  whole  ones,  if  previously  soaked,  pepper  and  salt, 
into  an  earthen  jug  or  pan,  and  pour  one  gallon  of  water.  Cover 
it  very  close,  and  bake  it  with  the  bread. 

The  cook  should  be  charged  to  save  the  boiling  of  every  piece 
of  meat,  ham,  tongue,  &c.,  however  salt:  as  it  is  easy  to  use  only 
a part  of  that,  and  the  rest  of  fresh  water,  and  by  the  addition  of 
more  vegetables,  the  bones  of  the  meat  used  in  the  family,  the 
pjeces  of  meat  tliat  come  from  table  on  the  plates,  and  rice,  .Scotch 
barle5^,  or  oatmeal,  there  will  be  some  gallons  of  nutritious  soup 
two  or  three  times  a week.  The  bits  of  meat  should  be  only 
warmed  in  the  soup,  and  remain  whole  ; the  bones,  &c.,  boiled  till 
they  yield  their  nourishment.  If  the  things  are  ready  to  put  in  the 
boiler  as  soon  as  the  meat  is  served,  it  will  save  lighting  fire,  and 
second  cooking. 

Take  turnips,  carrots,  locks,  potatoes,  the  outer  leaves  of  lettuce, 
celery,  or  any  sort  of  vegetable  that  is  at  hand  ; cut  them  small, 
and  throw  in  with  the  thick  part  of  peas,  after  they  have  been 
pulped  for  soup,  and  grits,  or  coarse  oatmeal,  which  have  been 
used  for  gruel. 

Should  the  soup  be  poor  of  moat,  the  long  boiling  of  the  bones, 
and  difFei’eut  vegetables,  will  afford  better  nourishment  than  the 
laborious  poor  can  obtain  ; especially  as  they  are  rarely  tolerable 
cooks,  and  have  not  fuel  to  do  justice  to  what  they  bu3^  But  in 
every  family  there  is  some  superlluity ; and  if  it  be  prepared  with 
cleanliness  and  care,  the  benefit  will  be  very  great  to  the  receiver, 
and  the  satisfaction  no  less  to  the  giver. 

I found,  in  the  time  of  scarcity,  ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  soup 
could  be  dealt  out  weekly,  at  an  expense  not  worth  mentioning, 
though  the  vegetables  vrere  bought.  If  in  the  villages  about 
London,  abounding  with  opulent  families,  the  quantity  of  ten  gal- 
lons were  made  in  ten  gentlemen’s  houses,  there  would  be  a 
hundred  gallons  of  wholesome  agreeable  food  given  weekly  for  the 
supply  of  forty  poor  families,  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons  and  a half 
each. 

What  a relief  to  the  labouring  husband,  instead  of  bread  and 
cheese,  to  have  a warm  comfortable  meal ! To  the  sick,  aged,  and 
infant  branches,  how  important  an  advantage ! nor  less  to  the  in- 
dustrious mother  whose  forbearance  from  the  necessary  quantity 
of  food,  that  others  may  have  a larger  share,  frequently  reduces 
that  strength  upon  which  the  welfare  of  her  family  essentially 
depends. 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  servants  object  to  seconding  the 
kindness  of  their  superiors  to  the  poor ; but  should  the  cook  in 
any  famil.y  think  the  adoption  of  this  plan  too  troublesome,  a gra- 
tuity  at  the  end  of  the  winter  might  repay  her.  if  the  love  of  her 
fellow-creatures  failed  of  doing  it  a hundredfold.  Did  she  readily 
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enter  into  it,  she  would  never  wash  away,  as  useless,  the  peas  or 
prits  of  wbioli  soup  or  pruel  had  been  made;  broken  potatoes, 
the  preen  heads  of  celery,  the  necks  and  feet  of  fowls,  and 
particularly  the  shanks  of  mutton,  and  various  other  articles 
which  in  preparing  dinner  for  the  family  are  thrown  aside. 

Fish  aflbrds  great  nourishment,  and  that  not  by  the  part  eaten 
only,  but  the  bones,  heads,  and  fins,  which  contain  isinglass. 
AVhen  the  fish  is  served,  let  the  cook  put  b}'  some  of  the  water,  and 
ftew  in  it  the  above ; as  likewise  add  the  gravj-  that  is  in  the  dish, 
until  she  obtain  all  the  goodness.  If  to  be  eaten  by  itself,  when 
it  makes  a delightful  broth,  she  should  add  a very  small  bit 
of  onion,  some  pepper,  and  a little  rice  flour  rubbed  down  smooth 
with  it. 

But  strained,  it  makes  a delicious  improvement  to  the  meat 
soup,  particularly  for  the  sick  ; and  when  such  are  to  be  supplied, 
the  milder  parts  of  the  spare  bones  and  meat  should  be  used  for 
them,  with  little,  if  any,  of  the  liq^uor  of  the  salt  meats. 

The  fat  should  not  be  taken  ofl  the  broth  or  soup,  as  the  poor 
like  it,  and  are  noiirished  by  it. 

An  excellent  Soup  for  ttie  Weakly.— Put  two  cow-heels, 
and  a breast  of  mutton,  into  a large  pan,  with  four  ounces  of  rice, 
one  onion,  twenty  Jamaica  peppers,  and  twenty  black,  a turnip,  a 
carrot,  and  four  gallons  of  water ; cover  with  brown  paper,  and 
bake  six  hours. 

Sago. — Put  a tea-cupful  of  sago  into  a quart  of  water,  and  a 
bit  of  lemon  peel ; when  thickened,  grate  some  ginger,  and  add 
half  a pint  of  raisin  wine,  brown  sugar  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
Geneva ; boil  all  up  together. 

It  is  a most  supporting  thing  for  those  whom  disease  has  left 
very  feeble. 

Caudle  for  the  Sick  and.  Lying-in.— Set  three  quarts  of 
water  on  the  fire  ; mix  smooth  as  much  oatmeal  as  will  thicken 
the  whole,  with  a pint  of  cold  water;  when  boiling  pour  the  latter 
in,  and  twenty  Jamaica  peppers  in  fine  powder ; boil  to  a good 
middling  thickness  ; then  aacl  sugar,  half  a pint  of  well-fermented 
table-beer,  and  a glass  of  gin.  Boil  all. 

This  mess  twice,  and  once  or  twice  of  broth,  will  be  of  incalcu- 
lable service. 

There  is  not  a better  occasion  for  charitable  commiseration 
than  when  a person  is  sick.  A bit  of  meat  or  pudding  sent 
unexpet'tedly  has  often  been  the  means  of  recalling  long-lost 
appetite. 

A or  arc  the  indigent  alone  the  grateful  receivers;  for  in  the 
highest  houses  a real  good  sick  cook  is  rarely  met  witli ; and 
many  who  possess  all  the  goods  of  fortune  have  attributed  the 
first  return  of  health  to  ar  appetite  excited  by  good  kitchen 
physic,  as  it  is  called. 
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TO  HAKE  son  rOHATTJM— POMADE  DIVIDE. 


VAHIOUS  RECEIPTS,  AISTD  DIRECTIONS  FOR 

SERVANTS. 

VARIOUS  RECEIPTS.— To  Make  Soft  Pomatum.— 
Beat  half  a pound  of  unsalted  fresh  lard  hi  common  water  ; then 
soak  and  beat  it  in  two  rose-waters,  drain  it,  and  beat  it  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  brandy ; let  it  drain  from  this,  add  to  it  some  essence 
of  lemon,  and  keep  it  in  small  pots. 

Another  way.—  Soak  half  a poimd  of  clear  beef-marrow  and 
a pound  of  unsalted  fresh  lard,  in  water  two  or  three  days,  chaug- 
iug  and  beating  it  every  day.  Put  it  into  a sieve,  and  when  dry, 
into  a jar,  and  the  jar  into  a saucepan  of  water.  When  melted, 
pour  it  into  a basin,  and  beat  it  with  two  spoonfuls  of  brandy  : 
drain  off  the  brandy,  and  then  add  essence  of  lemon,  begamot,  or 
any  other  scent  that  is  liked. 

Hard  Pomatum.— Prepai’e  equal  quantities  of  beef-marrow 
and  mutton-suet  as  before,  using  the  brandy  to  preserve  it,  and 
adding  tlie  scent ; then  pour  it  into  moulds,  or,  if  you  have  none, 
into  phials  of  the  size  you  choose  the  rolls  to  be  of.  When  cold, 
break  the  bottles,  clear  away  the  glass  carefully,  and  put  paper 
round  the  rolls. 

Pomade  Divine. — Clear  a pound  and  a half  of  beef-marrow 
from  the  strings  and  bone,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  or  vessel  of 
water  fresh  from  the  spi-ing,  and  change  the  water  night  and 
morning  for  ten  days;  then  steep  it  in  rose-water  twenty-four 
hours,  imd  drain  it  in  a cloth  till  quite  dry.  Take  an  ounce  of 
each  of  the  following  articles— namely,  storax,  gum-benjamin, 
odoriferous  cypress-powder,  or  of  Florence : half  an  ounce  of  cin- 
namon, two  drams  of  cloves,  and  two  drams  of  nutmeg,  all  finely 
j)Owdered ; mix  them  with  the  marrow  above  i^repared,  then  put 
aU  the  ingredients  into  a pewter  pot  that  holds  three  pints  ; make 
a paste  of  white  of  egg  and  floui',  and  lay  it  upon  a piece  of  rag. 
Over  that  must  be  another  piece  of  linen  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
pot  very  close  that  none  of  the  steam  may  evaporate!  Put  the  pot 
into  a large  copy>er  pot,  with  watei%  observing  to  keep  it  steady, 
that  it  may  not  reach  to  the  covering  of  the  pot  that  holds  the 
marrow.  As  the  water  shrinks,  add  more  boiling  hot,  for  it  must 
boil  four  hours  without  ceasing  a moment.  Strain  the  ointment 
through  a linen  cloth  into  small  pots,  and,  when  cold,  cover  them. 
I)o  not  touch  it  with  anything  but  silver.  It  will  keep  many 

tine  pomatum  may  be  made  by  putting  half  a pound  of  fresh 
marrow,  prepared  as  above,  and  tw'o  ounces  of  hog  s-lard,  on  the 
ingredients  : and  then  observing  the  same  process  as  before. 

Pot  Pourri.— Put  into  a large  china  jar  the  following  ingre- 
dients in  layers,  with  bay-salt  strewed  between  the  layers  ; two 
pecks  of  damask  roses,  part  in  buds  and  part  biowu,  violets, 
orange-flowers,  and  jasmine,  a handful  of  each ; orris-root  sliced, 
benjamin  and  storax,  two  ounces  of  each;  a quarter  ot  an  ounce 
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of  musk,  a quarter  of  a poimtl  of  au"elica-root  sliced,  a quart  of 
the  red  parts  of  clove-gillyflovrers,  two  handfuls  of  lavender- 
tl  ^wcrs,  half  a handfid  of  rosemary-flowers,  bay  aud  laui’el  leaves, 
half  a handful  of  each  ; tlu-ee  Seville  oranges,  stuck  as  full  of 
cloves  as  possible,  dried  in  a cool  oven,  and  pounded ; half  a hand- 
ful of  knotted  marjoram,  aud  two  handfuls  of  balm  of  Gilead  dried. 
Cover  all  quite  close.  When  the  pot  is  uncovered  the  perfume  is 
very  fine. 

A quicker  Sort  of  Sweet  Pet. — Take  three  handfuls  of 
orange-flowers,  three  of  clove-gillyflowers,  three  of  damask  roses, 
one  of  knotted  marjoram,  one  of  lemon-thyme,  six  bay-leaves,  a 
handful  of  rosemary,  one  of  mjTL’tle,  half  a one  of  mint,  one  of 
lavender,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  aud  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves. 
Chop  all,  and  put  them  in  la3'ers,  with  pounded  baj^  salt  between 
up  to  the  top  of  the  jar. 

If  all  the  ingredients  c.annot  be  got  at  once,  put  them  in  as  j'ou 
ge:  them,  alwa.vs  throwing  in  salt  with  every  new  article. 

To  Make  Wask-Balls. — Shave  thin  two  pounds  of  new 
white  soap  into  about  a tea-cupful  of  rose-water ; then  pour  as 
much  boiling  water  on  it  as  will  soften  it.  Put  into  a brass  pan  a 
pint  of  sweet  oil,  four  pennj'-worth  of  oil  of  almonds,  half  a pound 
of  spermaceti,  and  set  aU  over  the  fire  till  dissolved ; then  add  the 
soap,  and  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  that  has  first  been  reduced  to 
powder  by  rubbing  it  in  a mortar  with  a few  drops  of  spirits  of 
wine  or  lavender-water,  or  an.y  other  scent.  Boil  ten  minutes, 
then  pour  it  into  a basin,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  quite  thick  enough  to 
roll  up  into  hard  balls,  which  must  then  be  done  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  essence  is  used,  stir  it  in  quick  after  it  is  taken  off  the 
fire  that  the  flavour  maj"-  not  flj’’  off. 

Paste  for  Chapped  Hands,  and  which  will  preserve  them 
smooth  by  constant  use. — Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  unsalted 
heg’s  lard,  which  has  been  washed  in  common  and  then  rose- 
water, with  the  yolks  of  two  new-laid  eggs  and  a large  spoonful  of 
hont-j'.  Add  as  much  fine  oatmeal,  or  almond-paste,  as  will  work 
into  a paste. 

For  Chapped  Lips. — Put  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum  ben- 
iarnm,  “torax,  and  spermaceti,  twopenny-worth  of  alkanet-root,  a 
large  juirw  apple  chopped,  a bunch  of  black  grapes  bruised,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  unsalted  butter,  and  two  ounces  of  bees-wax 
irgo  a new  tin  .saucepan.  Simmer  geutlj'  till  the  wax.  &c.,  are 
di  .-so.vf'd,  and  then  strain  it  through  a linen  cloth.  AVhen  cold 
m«It  it  acain,  and  pour  it  into  small  pots  or  bo.xes,  or  if  to  make 
cake»,  u-"'  the  bottoms  of  tea-cups. 

Hungary  Water. — To  one  pint  of  liighly  rccti.flcd  spirit  of 
wir.c  put  an  ounce  of  oil  of  roaemar^'  and  two  drams  of  c.saeuco  of 
ar.ob  'rgri.^  ; slinkc  tlic  bottle  well  .“cvcral  times,  tlicn  let  the  cork 
r-oi  lui  out  t vent3'-four  hours.  After  a monlli,  during  which 
tijii"  -.i  kc  duilv,  p ;‘^  lli'  water  into  small  bottles. 

Honey  Water.  -IV. V a pint  of  .«pirit  as  above,  and  three 
d."u.,.s  of  r - of  amb'.rgrio  ; shake  them  well  dail3' 
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Lavsndei’  Water. — Take  a pint  of  spirit  as  above,  essential 
oil  of  lavender  one  ounce,  essence  of  ambergris  two  drams ; put 
all  into  a quart  bottle,  and  shake  it  extremely  well. 

An  excellent  Water  to  prevent  Hair  from  Falling-oflf 
and  to  Thicken  it. — Put  four  pounds  of  unadulterated  honey 
into  a stiU,  with  twelve  handfuls  of  the  tendi’ils  of  vines,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  rosemary -tops.  Distil  as  cool  and  as  slowly  as 
possible.  The  liquor  may  be  allowed  to  drop  till  it  begins  to 
taste  sour. 

Black  Paper  for  Drawing  Patterns.  — Mix  and  smooth 
lamp-black  and  sweet-oil : with  a bit  of  flannel  cover  a sheet  or 
two  of  large  writing-paper  with  this  mixture  ; then  dab  the  paper 
with  a bit  of  fine  linen,  and  keep  it  by  for  using  in  the  follow- 
ing mariner. 

Put  the  black  side  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  and  fasten  the 
corners  together  with  a small  pin.  Lay  on  the  back  of  the  black 
paper  the  pattern  to  be  drawm,  and  go  over  it  with  the  point  of  a 
steel  pencil;  the  black  paper  will  then  leave  the  impression  of  the 
pattern  on  the  under  sheet,  on  which  you  must  now  draw  it  with 
ink. 

If  you  draw  patterns  on  cloth  or  muslin,  do  it  with  a pen  dipped 
in  a bit  of  stone  blue,  a bit  of  sugar,  and  a little  water,  mixed 
smooth  in  a tea-cup,  in  which  it  will  be  always  ready  for  use ; if 
fresh,  wet  to  a due  consistence  as  wanted. 

Black  Ink. — Take  a gallon  of  rain  or  soft  water,  and  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  Iflue  galls,  bruised ; infuse  them  three 
weeks,  stirring  daily.  Then  add  four  ounces  of  green  copperas, 
four  ounces  of  logwood  chips,  six  ounces  of  gum  arable,  and  a 
wine-glassful  of  brandy. 

Another  way. — The  ink-powder  sold  in  Shoe-lane  is  one  of 
the  best  preparations  for  this  useful  article.  Directions  are  giveu 
with  it  how  to  mix  it ; in  addition  to  which,  a large  cup  of  sweet 
wort  to  two  papers  of  the  powder,  gives  it  the  brightness  of  the 
japan  ink.  If  a packet  of  six  papers  is  bought  together,  it  costs 
only  eighteen-pence,  and  that  quantity  will  last  a long  time. 

To  Cement  Broken  China. — Beat  lime  into  the  most  im- 
palpable powder,  sift  it  through  line  muslin  ; then  tie  some  into  a 
thin  muslin,  ].ut  ou  the  edges  of  the  broken  china  some  white  of 
egg,  then  dust  some  lime  quickly  ou  the  same,  and  unite  them 
exactly. 

An'  excellent  Stucco,  which  will  adhere  to  Wood- 
work.— Take  a bushel  of  the  best  stone-lime,  a pound  of  yellow 
ochre,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  brown  umber,  all  in  fine  powder. 
Mix  tliem  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  hot  (but  not  boiling)  water, 
to  a proper  thickness ; and  lay  it  on  with  a w(jitewashcr’s  brush, 
which  should  be  new.  If  the  wall  be  quite  smooth,  one  or  two 
coats  will  do ; but  each  must  be  dry  before  the  next  is  put  on 
The  month  of  March  is  the  best  season  for  doing  this. 

Mason’s  Washes  for  Stucco— Blue.— -To  four  pounds  of 
blue  vitriol,  and  a pound  of  the  best  whiting^  put  a gallon  of  water, 
in  an  iron  or  brass  pot.  Let  it  boil  an  hour,  stirring  it  all  the 
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time.  Then  pour  it  into  an  earthen  pan  ; and  set  it  by  for  a day 
or  two,  till  the  colour  is  settled.  Pour  off  the  water,  and  mix  the 
colotu*  with  whitewasher’s  size.  Wash  the  walls  three  or  four 
times,  according  as  is  necessar)^ 

Yellow. — Dissolve  in  soft  water,  over  the  fire,  equal  quantities 
separately  of  umber,  bright  ochre,  and  blue  black.  Then  put  it 
into  as  much  whitewash  as  you  think  sufficient  for  the  work,  some 
of  each,  and  stir  it  all  together.  If  either  cast  predominates,  add 
more  of  the  others  tdl  you  have  the  proper  tint. 

The  most  beautiful  whitewash  is  made  b.y  mixing  the  lime  and 
size  with  skim  mQk,  instead  of  water. 

Roman  Cement,  or  Mortar  for  outside  Plastering, 
or  Brick-work. — This  will  resist  all  weather  ; and  may  be  used 
to  sreat  advantage  to  line  reservoirs,  as  no  water  can  penetrate  it. 

Take  eighty-four  pounds  of  drift-sand,  twelve  pounds  of  uu- 
slacked  hme  and  four  pounds  of  the  poorest  cheese  grated  through 
an  iron  grater.  "When  well  mixed,  add  enough  hot  (but  not  boil- 
ing) water  to  make  into  a proper  consistence  for  plastering,  such 
a quantity  of  the  above  as  is  wanted.  It  must  have  good  an.' 
quick  working.  One  hod  of  this  mortar  wfil  go  a great  way,  as  i i 
is  to  be  laid  on  in  a thin  smooth  coat,  without  the  least  space  being 
left  uncovered.  The  wall  or  lath-work  should  be  covered  first 
with  hair  and  lime-mortar,  and  well  dried.  This  was  used  by  the 
ancients,  and  is  now  adopted  among  us.  The  Suffolk  cheese  does 
better  than  anv  other  of  this  countrv. 

TO  TAKE  STAINS  OF  ANY  KIND  OUT  OP 
EINEN.— Stains  caused  by  Acids.— "^V'et  the  part  aud  lay 
on  it  some  salt  of  wormwood.  Then  i-ub  it  without  diluting  it 
with  more  water. 

Another. — Let  the  cloth  imbibe  a little  water  without  dipping, 
and  hold  the  part  over  a lighted  match  at  a due  distance.  The 
spots  will  be  removed  by  the  sulphureous  gas. 

Another  way. — Tie  up  in  the  stained  part  some  pearlash ; 
then  scrape  some  soap  into  cold  soft  water  to  make  a lather,  and 
boil  the  linen  till  the  stain  disappears. 

Stains  of  "Wine,  Fruit,  &c,,  after  they  have  been  long 
in  the  Linen. — Eub  the  part  on  each  side  with  yellow  soap. 
Thf-n  lay  on  a mixture  of  starch  in  cold  water  very  thick  ; rub  it 
util  in,  and  expose  the  linen  to  the  sun  and  air  till  the  stain  comes 
out.  If  not  removed^  in  three  or  four  days,  rub  that  off,  and  re- 
new the  process.  "When  dry  it  may  be  sprinkled  with  a little 
water. 

Many  other  Stains  may  be  taken  out  by  dipping  tlic  linen  in 
sour  butter-milk,  and  drying  in  a hot  sun. — Then  wash  it  in  cold 
w'.‘'  r,  and  dry  it,  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Ironmoulds  should  be  wetted  ; then  laid  on  a hot  water- 
plate,  and  a little  es.sential  salt  of  lemons  put  on  the  part.  If  tho 
linen  becomes  dry,  wet  it  and  renew  the  i)roccRS  ; oi;.scrving  that 
the  i>late  i.s  kept  boiling  hot.  Mueli  of  the  powder  sold  under  tho 
name  of  salt  of  lemons  is  a spuriou.a  ijreparation  ; and  therefore  it 
is  nei  c-  ^ry  to  dip  the  linen  in  a good  tleal  of  water,  and  wash  it 
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as  soon  as  the  stain  is  removed  to  prevent  the  part  from  hemg 
•worn  into  holes  by  the  acid. 

To  Take  out  Milde'w. — Mix  soft  soap  with  starch  powdered, 
half  as  much  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon  ; lay  it  on  the  part  of 
both  sides  with  a painter’s  brush.  Let  it  lie  on  the  grass  day  and 
night  till  the  stain  comes  out. 

To  Make  Manuels  Keep  their  Colour,  and  not  Shrink. 
—Put  them  into  a pail,  and  pour  boiling  water  on,  letting  them 
lie  till  cold  the  first  time  of  washing. 

To  Preserve  Furs  and  Woollen  from  Moths.— Let  the 
former  be  occasionally  combed  while  in  use,  and  the  latter  be 
brushed  and  shaken.  AVhen  not  wanted,  dry  them  first,  let  them 
be  cool,  then  mix  among  them  bitter  apples  from  the  apothecary’s, 
in  small  muslin  bags,  sewing  them  in  several  folds  of  linen,  care- 
fully turned  in  at  the  edges,  and  keep  from  damp. 

TO  DYE  THE  LININGS  OF  FUENITUEE,  &c.— 
Buff  or  Salmon  Colour,  according  to  the  Depth  of  the 
Hue. — Kub  down  on  a pewter  plate  twopenny- worth  of  Spanish 
aruatta,  and  then  boil  it  in  a pail  of  water  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Put  into  it  two  ounces  of  potash,  stir  it  round,  and  instantly  put 
in  the  lining  ; stir  it  about  all  the  time  it  is  boiling,  which  must 
be  five  or  six  minutes ; then  put  it  into  cold  pump  water,  and 
hang  the  articles  up  singly  without  ringing.  When  almost  dry, 
fold  and  mangle  it. 

Pink. — The  calico  must  be  washed  extremely  clean  and  be 
dry.  Then  boil  it  in  two  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  four  ounces  of 
alum  : take  it  out,  and  dry  in  the  air.  In  the  meantime  boil  in 
the  alum-water  two  handfuls  of  wheat-bran  till  quite  slippery,  and 
then  strain  it.  Take  two  scruples  of  cochineal,  and  two  ounces 
of  argali  finely  pounded  and  sifted ; mi.x  it  with  the  liquor  by 
little  at  a time.  Then  j)ut  into  the  liquor  the  calico,  and  boil  till 
it  is  almost  wasted,  moving  it  about.  Take  out  the  calico,  and 
wash  it  in  chamber- Ij’e  first,  and  in  cold  water  after;  then  rinse  it 
in  water-starch  strained,  and  dry  it  quick  without  hanging  it  in 
folds.  Mangle  it  very  highly,  unless  you  have  it  calendered, 
which  is  best. 

Blue. — Let  the  calico  be  washed  clean  and  dried ; them  mix 
some  of  Scot’s  liquid  blue  in  as  much  water  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  things  to  be  dyed,  and  put  some  starch  to  it,  to  give  a 
light  stiffness.  Dry  a bit,  to  see  whether  the  colour  is  deep 
enough ; then  set  the  linen,  &c.,  into  it,  and  wash  it ; then  dry  the 
articles  singly,  and  mangle  or  calender  them. 

To  Dye  Gloves  to  look  like  York  Tan  or  Limerick, 
according  to  the  Deepness  of  the  Dye.— Put  some  saffron 
into  a pint  of  soft  water  boiling  hot,  and  let  it  infuse  all  night ; 
next  morning  wet  the  leather  over  with  a brush.  The  tops  should 
be  sewn  close  to  prevent  the  colour  from  getting  in. 

To  Dye  White  Gloves  a beautiful  Purple.— Boil  four 
ounces  of  logwood  and  two  ounces  of  roche-alum  in  three  pints 
of  soft  water  till  half  wasted.  Let  it  stand  to  be  cold,  after  strain- 
ing. Let  tlie  gloves  be  nicely  mended  ; then  with  a brush  do  it 
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orer  them,  and  when  dry  repea':  it.  Twice  is  sufficient,  unless 
the  colour  is  to  be  very  dark.  When  dry.  rub  off  the  loose  dye 
with  a coarse  cloth.  Beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  with  a 
sponge  rub  it  over  the  leather.  The  dye  will  stain  the  hands, 
but  wetting  them  with  vinegar  will  take  it  off,  before  they  are 
washed. 

A Liquor  to  Wash  Old  Deeds,  &c.  on  Paper  or  Parch- 
ment, when  the  Writing  is  Obliterated,  or  when  Eunh, 
TO  make  it  Legible.— Take  five  or  six  galls,  bruise  them,  and 
put  them  into  a pint  of  strong  white  wine  : let  it  stand  in  the  sun 
two  days.  Then  dip  a brash  into  the  wine,  and  wash  the  part  of 
the  writing  which  is  sunk  ; and  by  the  colour  you  will  see  whether 
it  is  strong  enough  of  the  galls. 

To  Prevent  the  Rot  in  Sheep. — Keep  them  in  the  pens  till 
the  dew  is  off  the  grass. 

To  Prevent  Green  Hay  from  Firing. — Stuff  a sack  as  full 
of  straw  or  hay  as  possible  ; tie  the  mouth  with  a cord ; and  make 
the  rick  round  the  sack,  drawing  it  tip  as  the  rick  advances  in 
height,  and  quite  out  'svhen  finished.  The  funnel  thus  left  in  the 
centre  preserves  it. 

To  Preserve  a Granary  from  Insects  and  Weasels. — 
niake  the  floor  of  Lombardj^  poplars. 

To  Destroy  Crickets. — Put  Scotch  snuff  upon  the  holes 
where  rhev  come. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  SERVANTS.— To  Clean  Calico 
Ihirniture  when  taken  down  for  the  Summer.— Shake  off 
the  loose  dust,  then  lightly  brush  with  a small  long-haired  furni- 
ture brash  ; after  which  v ipe  it  closely  with  clean  flannels,  and 
rub  it  with  dry  bread. 

If  jiroperly  done,  the  curtains  wOl  look  nearly  as  well  as  at  first, 
and  if  the  colour  be  not  light,  the}'  will  not  require  washing  for 
years. 

Bold  in  large  parcels,  and  put  carefidly  by. 

While  the  furniture  remains  up,  it  should  be  preserved  from 
the  sun  and  air  as  much  as  possible,  which  injure  delicate  colours  ; 
and  the  dust  may  be  blown  off  with  bellows. 

By  the  above  mode  curtains  may  be  kept  clean,  even  to  use 
wich  the  linings  newly  dmped. 

To  Clean  Plate,— Boil  an  ounce  of  prepared  hartshorn- 
powder  /n  a quart  of  water;  while  on  the  fire,  put  into  it  as  much 
plate  as  the  vessel  will  hold  ; let  it  boil  a little,  then  take  it  out, 
drain  it  over  the  saucepan,  and  dry  it  before  the  fire.  Put  in 
more,  and  serve  the  same,  till  you  have  done.  Then  put  into  the 
water  some  clean  linen  rags  till  all  be  soaked  up.  When  dry, 
they  will  sc-rve  to  clean  the  plate,  and  ore  the  very  best  things 
to  clean  Bie  brass  locks  and  finger-jjlates  of  doors.  When 
the  plate  is  quite  dry,  it  must  be  rubbed  bright  with  leather. 
This  is  a very  nice  mode.  In  many  plate-powders  there  is  a 
mixture  of  quicksUver,  which  is  wry  injurious  ; and,  among 
othcT  di.sadvantages,  it  makes  silver  so  brittle  that  from  a fall  it 
will  break. 
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TO  rnESERVE  GILDING,  AND  CLEAN  IT. 

To  Clean  Looking-glasses.— Eemove  the  fly-stains,  and 
oth'cr  soil,  by  a damp  rag ; then  polish  with  woollen  cloth  and 
powder  blue. 

To  Preserve  Gilding,  and  Clean  it.— It  is  not  possible  to 
prevent  flies  from  staining  the  gilding  without  covering  it ; before 
which,  blow  off  the  light  dust,  and  pass  a feather  or  clean  brush 
over  it ; then,  with  strips  of  paper  cover  the  frames  of  3mur  glasses, 
and  do  not  remove  it  till  the  flies  are  gone. 

Linen  takes  olF  the  gilding,  and  deadens  its  brightness : it 
should  therefore  never  be  used  for  wiping  it. 

Some  means  should  bo  used  to  destroy  the  flics,  as  they  injure 
furniture  of  everj^  kind,  and  the  paper  likewise.  Bottles  hung  about 
with  sugar  and  vinegar,  or  beer,  will  attract  them ; or  fly-water 
put  into  little  shells  i>laccd  about  the  room,  but  out  of  the  reach 
of  children. 

To  Clean  Paint. — N ever  use  a cloth,  but  take  ofi* the  dust  with 
a little  long-haired  brush,  after  blowing  oft'  the  loose  part  with 
the  bellows.  With  care,  paint  will  look  well  for  a length  of  time. 
Wlien  soiled,  dip  a sponge  or  a bit  of  flannel  into  soda  and  water, 
wash  it  off  quickb’’,  and  dry  immediatel}^  or  the  strength  of  the 
soda  will  cat  oft’ the  colour. 

"When  wainscot  rc(iuircs  scouring,  it  should  be  done  from  the 
top  downwards,  and  the  soda  be  prevented  from  running  on  the 
unclean  part  as  much  as  possible,  or  marks  will  be  made  which 
will  appear  after  the  whole  is  finished.  One  person  should  dry 
n ith  old  linen  as  fast  as  the  other  has  scoured  off  the  dirt  and 
washed  the  soda  off. 

To  Clean  Papei’  Hangings.— Pirst  blow  off  the  dust  with 
the  bellows.  Divide  a white  loaf  of  eight  da3's  oldinto  eight  parts. 
Take  the  crust  into  3’our  hand,  and,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the 
paper,  wipe  it  downwards  in  the  lightest  manner  with  the  crumb. 
Do  not  cross  nor  go  upwards.  The  dirt  of  the  paper  and  the 
crumbs  will  fall  together.  Observe,  you  must  not  wipe  above  half 
a yard  at  a stroke  and  after  doing  all  the  upper  part,  go  round 
again,  beginning  a little  above  where  3’ou  left  oft.  If  3 0U  do  not 
do  it  extremely  lightly,  3'ou  will  make  the  dirt  adhere  to  the 
paper. 

It  will  look  like  new  if  properly  done. 

To  Give  a Fine  Gloss  to  Oak  Wainscot.— If  greasy,  it 
must  be  washed  with  warm  beer  ; then  boil  two  quarts  of  strong 
beer,  a bit  of  bees’-wax  as  large  as  a walnut,  and  a lal^e  spoonful 
of  sugar;  wet  it  all  over  with  a large  brush,  and  when  diy  rub  it 
till  bright.  , , , 

To  Give  a Fine  Colour  to  Mahogany.— Let  the  tables  be 
washed  perfectly  clean  with  vinegar,  having  first  taken  out  anv 
ink  stains  there  may  be  with  spirit  of  salt ; but  it  must  be  used 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  only  touch  the  part  affected,  and  be 
instantly  washecl  ofi'.  Use  the  tollowing  liquid  : Into  a pint  01 
cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  put  four  pcnn3'worth  of  alkanet-root,  and 
two  pennyworth  of  rose-pink,  in  an  earthen  vessel ; let  it  remain 
all  night,  then  stirring  well,  rub  some  of  it  all  over  the  tables  v itii 
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a linen  rag;  'when  it  has  lain  some  lime,  rub  it  bright  with  linen 
dnths. 

Eating-tables  should  be  covered  with  mat,  oil-cloth,  or  baize,  to 
prevent  "staining,  and  be  instantly  rubbed  when  the  dishes  arc 
taken  off,  while  still  warm. 

To  Take  Ink  out  of  Mahogany. — Dilute  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  oil  of  vitriol  with  a large  spoonful  of  water,  and  touch  the  part 
with  a feather ; watch  it,  for  if  it  stays  too  long  it  will  leave  a 
white  mark.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  rub  it  quick,  and  repeat  if 
not  quite  removed. 

Floor  Cloths  should  be  chosen  that  are  painted  on  a fine 
cloth,  that  is  well  covered  with  the  coloui’,  and  the  flowers  on 
which  do  not  rise  much  above  the  gi’ound,  as  they  wear  out  first. 
The  durabihty  of  the  cloth  will  depend  much  on  these  two  parti- 
culars, but  more  especially  on  the  time  it  has  been  painted,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  colours.  It  they  have  not  deen  allowed  suffi- 
cient space  for  becoming  hardened,  a very  little  use  will  injure  them ; 
and  as  the}'  are  very  expensive  articles,  care  in  preserving  them  is 
necessary.  It  answers  to  keep  them  some  time  before  they  are  used, 
either  hungup  in  a dry  barn  where  they  will  have  air,  or  laid  down 
in  a spare  room.  "When  taken  up  for  the  u inter,  they  should  be 
rolled  round  a carpet  roller,  and  observe  not  to  crack  the  paint  by 
turning  the  edges  in  too  suddenly.  Old  carpets  answer  extremely 
well,  painted  and  seasoned  some  months  before  laid  down.  If  for 
passages,  the  width  must  be  directed  when  they  are  sent  to  the 
manufactory,  as  they  are  cut  before  painting. 

To  Clean  Floor-cloths. — Sweep,  then  wipe  them  with  a 
flannel ; and  when  all  dust  and  spots  are  removed,  rub  witli  a 
waxed  flannel,  and  then  with  a dry  plain  one  ; use  but  little  wax, 
and  rub  only  enough  with  the  latter  to  give  a little  smoothness,  or 
i:  may  endanger  your  falling.  AYashing  now  and  then  with  milk 
afrer  the  above  sweeping,  and  diy-rubbiug  them,  give  as  beautiful 
a lock,  and  they  are  less  slippery. 

To  Dust  Carpets  and  Floors.— Sprinkle  tea-leaves  on 
them,  then  sweep  carefully.  The  former  should  not  be  swept  fre- 
quently with  a whisk  brush,  as  it  wears  them  fast ; only  once  a 
week,  and  the  other  times  with  leaves  and  a hair  brush.  Fine 
carpets  should  be  gently  done  with  a hair  hand-brush,  such  as  for 
c!o'.!i.=i,  on  the  knees. 

To  Clean  Old  Carpets.— Take  up  the  carpet,  let  it  be  well 
beaten,  then  laid  down,  and  brushed  on  both  sides  with  a hancl- 
br;?h  ; tnm  it  the  right  side  upwards,  and  scour  it  with  ox-gall, 
an  I s 'zap  and  water,  very  clean,  and  dry  it  with  linen  cloths.  Tlicn 
•ay  it  on  the  gra.».=<.  or  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

To  Give  to  Boards  a Beautiful  Appearance. — After 
washing  them  ver}'  nicely  clean  with  soap  and  warm  vater  and  a 
br;-’n,  wa.sh  them  with  a very  large  sponge  and  clean  water.  Both 
tirm  .s  ob.scrvc  to  leave  no  spot  untouched  ; and  clean  straight  u]) 
ami  down,  not  cro.s.dng  from  board  to  board  ; then  dry  with  clean 
cl  /hs.  rubbing  hard  up  and  down  in  the  same  way. 

iliC  f!m>r.s  .sti'juld  not  be  often  netted,  but  very  thoroughly 
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when  done ; and  once  a week  dry  rubbed  with  bot  sand,  and  a 
heavy  brush  the  right  way  of  the  boards. 

The  sides  of  stairs  or  passages  on  which  are  carpets,  or  floor- 
cloth, should  be  washed. with  sponge  instead  of  linen  or  flannel 
and  the  edges  will  not  be  soiled.  Different  sponges  should  be 
ke])t  for  the  two  above  uses ; and  those  and  the  brushes  should  be 
well  washed  when  done  with,  and  kept  in  dry  places. 

To  Extract  Oil  from  Boards  or  Stono. — hlake  a strong 
lye  of  pearl-ashes  and  soft  water ; and  add  as  much  unslackeS 
lime  as  it  will  take  up ; stir  it  together,  and  let  it  settle  a few 
minutes ; bottle  it,  and  stop  close  ; have  ready  some  water  to 
lower  it  as  used,  and  scour  the  part  with  it.  If  the  liquor  should 
lie  long  on  the  hoards,  it  will  draw  out  the  colour  of  them ; there- 
fore do  it  with  care  and  e.xpeditiou. 

To  Clean  Stone  Stairs  and  Halls.— Boil  a pound  of  pipe- 
makers’  clay,  with  a quart  of  water,  a quart  of  small  beer,  and  put 
in  a pit  of  stone  blue.  Wash  with  this  mixture,  and,  when  dry, 
rub  the  stones  witli  flannel  and  a brush. 

To  Blacken  the  Fronts  of  Stone  Chimney-pieces.— 
Mix  oil-varnish  with  lamp  black,  and  a little  spirit  of  turpentine 
to  thin  it  to  the  consistence  of  paint.  Wash  the  stone  with  soap 
and  water  very  clean  ; then  sponge  it  n ith  clear  water ; and  when 
perfectly  dry,  brush  it  over  tv^  ice  with  this  colour,  letting  it  dry 
betu'een  the  times.  It  looks  extremely  well.  The  lamp  black 
must  be  sifted  first. 

To  Take  Stains  out  of  Marble.— Mix  unslacked  lime,  in 
finest  powder,  with  the  strongest  soap  lye,  pretty  thick ; and  in- 
stantly- with  a painter’s  brush,  lay  it  oji  the  whole  of  the  marble. 
In  two  mouths’  time  wash  it  off  perfectly  clean ; then  have  ready 
a fine  thick  lather  of  soft  soap,  boiled  in  soft  water  ; dip  a brush 
in  it,  and  scour  the  marble  with  powder,  not  as  common  cleaning. 
This  will,  by  very  good  rubbing,  give  a beautiful  polish.  Clear  off 
the  soap,  and  finish  with  a smooth  hard  brush  till  the  end  be 
eflected. 

To  Take  Iron  Stains  out  of  Marble. — An  equal  quantity 
of  fresh  spirit  of  vitriol  and  lemon-juice  being  mixed  in  a bottle, 
shake  it  well ; wet  the  spots,  and  in  a few  minutes  rub  with  soft 
linen  till  the,y  disappear. 

To  Preserve  Irons  from  Bust.— Melt  fresh  mutton  suet, 
smear  over  the  iron  with  il  while  hot ; then  dust  well  with  uu- 
slacked  lime  pounded,  and  tied  up  in  a muslin.  Irons  so  prepared 
will  keep  many  months.  Use  no  oil  for  them  at  any  time,  except 
salad  oil,  there  being  water  in  all  other. 

Fire-irons  should  be  kept  wrapt  in  baize,  in  a dry  place,  when 
not  used. 

Another  way. — Beat  into  three  pounds  of  unsalted  hogs’  lard, 
two  drains  of  camphor  sliced  thin,  till  it  is  dissolved  ; tben  take 
as  much  black  lead  as  u ill  make  it  of  the  colour  of  broken  steel. 
Dip  a rag  into  it,  and  rub  it  thick  on  the  stove,  &c.,  and  the  steel 
will  never  rust,  even  if  wet.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  the  grease 
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must  be  washed  ofl'  with  hot  water,  and  the  steel  be  dried  before 
polishing. 

To  Take  Rust  out  of  Steel. — Cover  the  steel  with  sweet  oil 
well  rubbed  on  it,  and  in  forty-eifirht  horn’s  use  unslacked  lime 
finely  powdered,  and  rub  imtil  all  the  rust  disappears. 

To  Clean  the  Back  of  the  Grate,  the  Inner  Hearth, 
and  the  Fronts  of  Cast-iron  Stoves.— Boil  about  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  the  best  black  lead,  with  a pint  of  small  beer  and  a 
bit  of  soap  the  size  of  a walnut.  When  that  is  melted,  dip  a 
painter’s  brush,  and  wet  the  grate,  having  first  brushed  off  all  the 
soot  and  dust ; then  take  a hard  brush,  and  rub  it  till  of  a beautiful 
brightness. 

Another  way  to  Clean  Cast  Iron,  and  Black  Hearths. 
— Mix  black  lead  and  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten  together  ; dip 
1 painter’s  brush,  and  wet  all  over,  then  rub  it  bright  with  a 
hard  brush. 

To  Take  the  Black  off  the  Bright  Bars  of  Polished 
Stoves  in  a few  Minutes. — Eub  them  well  with  some 
of  the  following  mixture  on  a bit  of  broadcloth  ; when  the  dirt 
is  removed,  wipe  them  clean,  and  polish  with  glass,  not  sand- 
paper. 

The  Mixture. — Boil  slowly  one  pound  of  soft  soap  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  to  one.  Of  this  jeUy  take  three  or  four  spoonfuls, 
and  mix  to  a consistence  with  emery,  No.  3. 

To  Clean  Tin  Covers,  and  Patent  Pewter  Porter 
Pots.—  Get  the  finest  whiting,  which  is  only  sold  in  large  cakes, 
the  small  being  mixed  with  sand  : mix  a little  of  it  powdered,  with 
the  least  drop  of  sweet  oil,  and  rub  well  and  wipe  clean  ; then  dust 
some  drj'  whiting  in  a muslin  bag  over,  and  rub  bright  with  dry 
leather.  Tlie  last  is  to  prevent  rust,  which  the  cook  must  be  care- 
ful to  guard  against  by  wiping  dry,  and  putting  b3"  the  fire  when 
they  come  from  the  parlour ; for  if  but  once  hung  up  without,  the 
steam  will  rust  the  inside. 

To  Prevent  the  Creaking  of  a Door.— Eub  a bit  of  soap 
on  the  hinges. 

A Strong  Paste  for  Paper.— To  two  large  spoonfuls  of  fine 
flour,  put  as  much  pounded  resin  as  will  lie  on  a shilling;  mix 
with  as  much  stron"  beer  as  will  make  it  of  a due  consistence,  ancl 
boil  half  an  hour.  Let  it  be  cold  before  it  is  used. 

Fine  Blacking  for  Shoes. —Take  four  ounces  of  ivory 
black,  three  ounces  of  the  coarsest  sugar,  a table-spoonful  of 
oil,  and  a pint  of  small  beer ; mix  them  gradually  cold. 
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BILLS  OF  FARE,  FAMILY  DINNERS,  &c. 
BILLS  OF  FARE,  ETC. 

List  of  various  Articles  in  S:ason  in  different  Months. 

JANUARY. 

Poultry. — Game ; Pheasants,  Partridges,  Hares,  Eahbits, 
Woodcocks,  Snipes,  Turkeys,  Capons,  Pullets,  Fowls,  Chickens, 
Tame  Pigeons. 

Fish. — Carp,  Tench,  Perch,  Lampreys,  Eels,  Crayfish,  Cod, 
Soles,  Flounders,  Plaice,  Turbot,  Thornback,  Skate,  Stm’geon, 
Smelts,  Whitings,  Lobsters,  Crabs,  Prawns,  Oysters. 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  Savoys,  Colewort,  Sproyts,  Brocoli, 
Leeks,  Onions,  Beet,  Sorril,  Clievvil,  Endive,  Spinach,  Cele^, 
Garlic,  Scorzoncra,  Potatoes,  Pai'snips,  Turnips,  Brocoli,  white 
and  purple  ; Shalots,  Lettuces,  Cresses,  Mustard,  Eape,  Salsafy, 
Herbs  of  all  sorts,  dry  and  some  green;  Cucumbers,  Asparagus 
and  Mushrooms  to  be  had,  thouglx  not  in  season. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Pears,  Nuts,  Walnuts,  hledlars.  Grapes. 

FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH. 

Meat,  Fowls,  and  Game,  as  in  January,  with  the  addition  of 
Ducklings  and  Chickens  ; which  last  are  to  be  bought  in  London 
most,  if  not  all  the  ycai%  but  very  dear. 

Fish. — As  the  last  two  months,  except  that  Cod  is  not  thought 
so  good  from  I'ebruary  to  July,  but  may  be  bought. 

Vegetables. — The  same  as  the  former  mouths,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Kidney  Beans. 

Fruit.— Apples,  Pears,  Forced  Strawberries. 

SECOND  QUARTER — APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE. 

Meat. — Beef,  Mutton,  Veal,  Lamb ; Venison  in  June. 

Poultry.  — Pullets,  Fowls,  Chickens,  Ducklings,  Pigeons, 
Eahbits,  Leverets. 

Fish. — Carp.  Tench,  Sole,  Smelts,  Eels,  Trout,  Turbot,  Lob- 
sters, Chub,  Salmon,  Herrings,  Crayfish,  Mackerel,  Crabs, 
Prawns,  Shrimps. 

Vegetables. — As  before,  and  in  ilay  early  Potatoes,  Peas, 
Eadishes,  Kidney  Beans,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Early  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Asparagus,  Artichokes.  All  sorts  of  Salads  forced. 

Fruits. — In  June — Strawberries,  Cherries,  Melons,  Green 
Apricots,  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  for  Tarts.  In  Julj- — Cher- 
ries, Strawberries,  Pears,  Melons,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Apri- 
cots, Grapes,  Nectarines,  and  some  Peaches ; but  most  of  these 
are  forced. 

THIRD  QUARTER. — JULY,  AUGUST,  AND  SEPTEMBER. 

Meat  as  before. 

Poultry. — Pullets,  Fowls,  Chickens,  Eahbits,  Pigeons,  Green 
Geese,  Leverets,  Turkey  Poults.  Two  former  months.  Plovers, 
Wheatcars  ; Geese  in  September. 
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Fish.— Cod,  Haddock,  Flounders,  Plaice,  Skates,  Thornback, 
^[ullets.  Pike,  Carp,  Eels,  Shell-fisb,  except  Oysters.  Mackerel 
the  first  two  mouths  of  the  quarter,  but  not  good  iu  August. 

Partridge  shooting  begins  the  1st  of  September ; what  is  there- 
fore used  before  is  poached. 

j Vegetables  of  all  sorts. — Beans,  Peas,  French  Beans,  &c. 
i Fruit.  — In  Julj* — Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Pine  Apples, 
Plums  various.  Cherries,  Apricots,  Easpberries,  IMelons,  Currants, 
Damsons. 

In  August  and  September — Peaches,  Plums,  Figs,  Filberts, 
Mulberries,  Cherries,  Apples,  Pears,  Hectarines,  Grapes.  Latter 
months,  Pines,  Melons,  Strawberries.  Medlars  and  Quinces  in 
the  latter  mouth.  Morelia  Cherries,  Damsons,  and  various 
Plums. 

OCTOBER. 

Mea't  as  before  and  Doe  Venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Domestic  Fowls  as  in  former  quarter. 
Pheasants  from  the  1st  of  October.  Partridges,  Larks,  Hares, 
Dotterels.  At  the  end  of  the  month  AVild  Ducks,  Teal,  Snipes, 
Vidgeon,  Grouse. 

Fish. — Dories,  Smelts,  Pike,  Peach,  Halibut,  Brills,  Caiq), 
Salmon  Trout,  Barbel,  Gudgeons,  Tench,  Shell  Fish. 

Vegetables. — As  in  January — French  Beaus,  last  crops  of 
Beans,  &c. 

Fruit. — Peaches,  Peas,  Figs,  BuUace,  Grapes,  Apples,  Medlars, 
Damsons,  Filberts,  AA'ahiuts,  Huts,  Quinces,  Services. 

KOVE3IBEB. 

Meat. — Beef,  Mutton,  A^'eal,  Pork,  House  Lamb,  Doe  Venison, 
Poultrj'  and  Game  as  in  last  month. 

Fish  as  the  last  month. 

Vegetables.— Carrots,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Potatoes,  Skirrets, 
Scorzonera,  Onion,  Leeks,  Shalots,  Cabbage.  Savoys,  Colewort, 
Spinach,  Chard-Beets,  Cardoons,  Cresses,  Endive,  Celeiy,  Let- 
tuces, Salad,  Herbs,  Pot-Herbs. 

Fruit. — Pears,  Apples,  Huts,  AYalnuts,  BuUace,  Chesnuts, 
Medlars,  Grapes. 

DECEMBER. 

Meat. — Beef,  Mutton,  Veal,  House  Lamb,  Pork,  and  A^enison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Geese,  Turkeys,  PuUcts,  Pigeons, 
Capons,  lowls.  Chickens,  Babbits,  Hares,  Snipes,  AVoodcoclcs, 
Larks,  Pheasants,  Partridges,  Sea -Fowls,  Guinea-Fowls,  AAMd 
Ducks,  Teal,  A\  idgeon.  Dotterels,  Dun-Birds,  Grouse. 

Fish. — Co<l,  Turbot,  Halibut,  Soles,  Gurnets,  Sturgeon,  Carp, 
Gudgeons,  Codlins,  Eels,  Dories,  Shell  Fish. 

Vegetables  as  in  last  month.  Asparagus  forced,  &c. 

Fniit  as  the  last,  except  BuUace. 
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FITE  DISHES. 

Knuckle  of  Veal  ste'wcd  witli  Rice. 


Apple- sauce. 

Bread-and-Butter  Pudding, 
Loin  of  Pork  roasted. 

Potatoes. 

Potatoes. 

Peas  Soup. 

{Remove — Boiled  Fowl.) 
Oyster  Sauce. 

Apple-pie. 
Roasted  Beef. 
Benton  Sauce. 

Brocoli. 

Potatoes. 

Pigs’  Souse  fried  in  Batter. 
{Remove — Yorkshire  Pudding.) 
Peas  Soup. 

Roast  Veal. 

Salads. 

Stewed  Beef 
and  Onions. 

Hessian  Ragout. 
Hessian  Soup, 
of  the  above. 

Leg  of  Lamb  roasted. 

Potatoes. 

Beef  Podovies. 
{Remove—  Curd  Puddings.) 
Mashed  Potatoes  Mutton  Broth, 

grilled.  Neck  of  Mutton. 

Carrots 
and  Turnips. 

Potatoes. 

Broiled  Haddocks  stuffed. 
Light  Suet 
Dumplings. 

Round  of  Beef. 

Carrots 
and  Greens. 

Salad. 

Crimp  Cod. 
Goosebeny 
• Pudding. 

Leg  of  IMutton. 

Jerusalem 

Artichokes. 

Potatoes. 

Spitchcock  Eels. 

{Remove — Chine  cf  Lamb  in  Cresses.) 

Damson  Pudding.  Stewed  Carrots. 

Cold  Beef. 

Scrag  of  Veal  smotlioved  witk  Onions. 
{Remove — a Fruit  Pie.) 
!RIaslied  Potatoes  rim- 
med •with  small  slices 
of  Bacon. 


Brocoli. 


Peas  Soup. 
Hashed  Hare. 


FAMILY  mNKFRS. 
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Tongue 
und  Bniins. 


Half  Calf’s  Head,  grilled. 
(Remoi'c — Pie  or  Pudding.) 

Carrot  Soup. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 
Potatoes  and  Salad,  at  side  table. 


Bacon. 

Greens  round. 


Boiled  iSTeck  of  Mutton. 

IToung  Greens,  Baked  Plum  Pudding.  Turnips. 

Currie  of  dressed  Meat,  in  Casserole  of  Eice. 


Aitchbone  of  Beef. 

Carrots.  Vegetable  Soup.  Greens. 

Pulled  Turke}'  or  Fowl. 

Leg  broiled. 


i*otatc-es. 


Boiled  Fowls. 

{Pemove — S/iotvballs.) 

Patties  of  Greens,  and 

dressed  Meat.  mashed  Turnips. 

Chine  of  Bacon  Pork,  boiled. 


Macaroni  Pudding. 
Potatoes. 


*eas  Pudding. 


SEYEX  DISHES. 

Salmon  and  fried  Smelts. 
Giblet  Soup. 

Eoast  Beef. 


Leg  of  Pork,  boiled. 
Onion  Soup. 


Stewed  Celery. 
Veal  Patties. 

Bread  Sauce. 


nrnips  and  Potatoes.  ' Plum  Pudding,  baked. 

Large  Fowl,  dressed  as  Turkey. 


Minced  Veal,  garnished  with  fried  Cnimbs. 
mall  Meat  Hot  Apple  Pic  Potatoes  in 

in  change  for  Soup. 


Pie. 
tewed  Onions. 


Saddle  of  Mutton. 


a form. 
Beans  and  Bacon. 


; (arrots. 


FOUR  AND  FIVE. 
tyiRST  COURSE.) 

Soup. 

Bouillic. 


Mashed  Turnips. 
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(second  COUESE.) 

Fricassee  of  Sweetbreads, 

Musbrooms,  stewed,  Lemou  Pudding.  Peas. 


(fIESX  COUESE.) 

Mackerel  broiled,  with  Herbs. 

Bacon.  Butter.  Greens  and  Carrots. 

Boiled  Chickens. 

(second  COUltSE.) 

Beef  Cecils. 

Salad.  Fruit  Pie.  Potatoes  in  a shape. 

Fore-quarter  of  Lamb,  roasted. 


SEVEN  AND  SEVEN. 

(fIEST  COUESE.) 

Broiled  Salmon. 

{Remove — Chine  of  Pork.) 

Stewed  Spinach,  Mince-Pies, 

Peas  Soup. 

Oxford  Dumplings,  Peas  Pudding. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

{Potatoes  and  Mashed  Turnips,  on  side  table.) 

(second  COUESE.) 
llagout  of  Palates. 

Orange  Fool.  Potted  Beef. 

Curd  Star  with  whip. 

Collared  Eel.  Stewed  Pears. 

Plieasant. 

{Bread  Sauce,  on  side  table.) 


Currie  of  Babbit. 
Eel  Pie, 


(fIEST  COUESE.) 

Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders. 

{Remove — Boiled  Turkey.) 

Patties. 


Giblet  Soup. 

Boiled  N eck  of  Mutton, 
7 Bones. 


Small  Leg  of  Pork. 

Four  .small  dishes  of  Vegetables  may  be  put  round  the  Soup, 
or  two  served  at  the  side  table. 

(second  COUESE.) 

Fricandeau, 

Orange  Pudding.  Scraped  Beef. 

Lemon  Creams. 

Anchovy  Toast.  . Tarts.' 

Teal,  or  other  wild  Fowls. 


FAMILY  DUTNETK, 
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SEVEN  ANU  NINE. 


(fikst  COEKSE.) 

Pepper  Pot. 

Brocoli.  . Tongue  braised. 

Hunter’s  Pudding. 

Chickens,  boiled.  Celery,  dishes  in  a 

Saddle  of  Mutton.  Pyramid. 

(Greens  and  Potatoes  on  the  side  table.) 


Almond  Cheesecakes. 

Celery  in 
White  Sauce. 
Collared  Beef. 


(second  coebse.) 
Roasted  Partridges. 

Raspberry 

Cream. 

Hare. 


Potted  Cheese. 
Cardoons, 
stewed. 

Lemon  Pudding. 


NINE  AND  SEVEN. 

(fiest  coekse.) 


Stewed  Carp. 

Chickens. 

Parsley  Butter. 

Cod  sounds,  "White.  Epergne. 

Currant  Jelly. 

Stewed  Pigeons.  Green  Peas  Soup 

(Pemove — Haunch  Venison.) 
Vegetables  on  side  table. 


Cheek  of  Bacon. 
Batter. 

Rabbits  and  Onions. 
Gravy. 

Cutlets  Maintenon. 


^lushrooms 

stewed. 

Currant  Tart 
with  Custard. 


(second  coebse.) 
Sweetbreads. 

Sauce  Robart. 
Trifle. 

Bread  Sauce. 
Roasted  Partridges. 


Blancmange  in 
small  forms. 

Stewed 

Cucumbers. 


NINE  AND  ELEVEN,  AND  A EEMOVE. 


Palates. 
Erench  Pie. 
V eal . 
Ohvts. 


(fibst  coebse.) 

Turbot. 

(lie  more—  Chickens.) 

Liver  and  Lemon  Sauce.  Lamb’s  Fry. 
Carrot  Soup.  Tongue  in  Turnips. 

Butter.  Rabbit  Brown  in 

h ncassec. 

Aitchbone  of  Beef. 

(T cf/{ tables  on  side  table.) 

V 


Stewed  Pippins. 

Scalloped 

O.ysters. 

Cray-tisb  in  Jelly. 


FAMIIT  DINNERS. 

(second  course.) 
Wild  Powl. 
Freucli 
Beans. 

Solid  Syllabub  in  a 
glass  disk. 

Peas. 

Goose. 


Lobster  in 
Fricassee  Sauce. 
Stewed 
Mushrooms. 
Apricot  Tart, 
open  cover. 


NINE  DISHES,  TWO  REMOTES,  AND  ELEVEN. 


Fish. 

{Semove — Stewed  Beef-) 

Oxford  Dumplings. 

Small  Ham.  White  Soup.  ‘ 

Lamb  Steaks 
round  Potatoes. 

Fish. 

{Remove  — Saddle  of  Mutton.) 
(second  COURSE.) 


Fricandeau. 
Turkey,  boiled,^ 
Oyster  Sauce. 
Lobster  Patties. 


French  Beans, 
in  White  Sauce. 
Open  Tart. 
Lobster. 


Sweetbreads,  larded. 


Orange  Jelly. 

Baspberry  Cream. 
Form. 

Green  Goose. 


Prawns. 

Sago  Pudding. 
Stewed  Mushrooms. 


(first  course.) 
Fish. 


{Remove — Mashed  Calf’s 


Babbit  and  Onions. 
Macaroni  Pud- 
ding. 

■ Veal  Cutlets. 


Sauce. 

Transparent 

Soup. 

Butter. 


Fish. 


Mead.) 

Lamb’s  Fry. 
Beef  Steak 
Pie. 

Stewed  Pigeons 
with  Cabbage. 


{Remove — Sirloin  of  Beef.) 


Cheesecakes. 

(second  course.) 
Chickens. 

Stewed  Lobster, 

Peas-. 

Easpberr^’-  Cream. 
Trifle. 

Asparagus. 

Macaroni. 

Lemon  Cream. 

Apricot  open  Tart. 

Ducklings. 

FAMILY  Diy>'ERS. 
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ELEVEN  AND  NINE. 


Pigeons,  ste'sved. 
Tongue. 

Bole  Mutton. 


(fibst  coeese.) 

Fish. 

(Bjmovc — ITam  Glazed.) 

Sauce.  SwcetibrcaCr,  grrilleJ. 

Gravr  Soup. 

Beef-Steak  Pic. 

Butter. 

Boiled  Chickens. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 


Easpberrv  Tartlets. 
Collared  Eel. 
Stewed 
Celery. 


(second  course.) 
Pheasant. 
Bread  Sauce. 
Plateau. 
Gravy  and  Jelly 
for  Hare. 
Hare. 


Artichokes. 
Collared  Beef. 
Stewed 
Pears. 


Oxford  Puddings. 
Ham, 
braised. 

Lamb  Steaks. 
Potatoes. 


French  Beans. 
"White  Sauce. 
Open  Tartlet. 
Anchovy  Toasts. 


eleven  and  eleven, 
(first  course.) 
Stewed  Beef. 
"White  Soup. 


Fish. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 
(second  course.) 
Sweetbreads. 

Orange  Jelly. 

"VMiipped  Cream. 
"VVine  Roll. 
Green  Goose. 


Veal  Fricandeau. 
Turkey. 
Oy.ster  Sauce. 
Lobster 
Patties. 


Prawns. 

Muffin  Pudding. 
Stewed  Mushrooms. 


ELEVEN  AND  ELEVEN  AND  TWO  REMOVES. 


(first  course.) 


Salmon. 

(itemove — Brinket  of  Boff  steiced,  and  high 
Cauliflower. 

F.w.  Shrimp  Sauce. 

cSbL. 


Cullet.s 

Mainten'^n. 


Potatoes. 

Anchovy  Sauce. 

Soles,  fried. 

{Remove — (luarler  l.umh,  roasted.) 

t 


Sauce.) 

Pigeon  Pie. 
Stewed  Pea.s 
and  Lettuce. 

Veal  Olives 
raised. 
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Coffee  Cream. 
Easpberry  Tart. 
Omelet. 


(second  couese.) 
Young  Peas. 

Lobster. 

Trifle. 

Grated  Beef. 
Ducks. 


Bamakins. 
Orange  Tourte. 
Roughed  Jelly. 


LONG  TABLE  ONCE  COVEBED. 

. rrs  Fish. 

Fruit  Tart.  One  Turkey  or  Two  Poults. 

l^Iock  Turtle. 

Sweetbreads,  larded. 


Blancmange. 


Harico. 

Mashed  Turnips. 
Carrots  thick  round 
Cray  Fish. 

Ham,  braised. 

Casserole  of  Bice 
with  Giblets. 

Sea  Kale. 

Fricandeau. 

Jelly  Form. 


J erusalem  Artichokes, 
fricasseed. 

Savoy  Cake. 
Macaroni  Pudding. 
Trifle. 

French  Pie. 

Stewed  Celery. 

Apple  Pie  and  Custard. 

Bich  White  Soup. 


Stewed 
Spinach. 
Dried  Salmon  in 
papers. 
Chickens. 

Picked  Crab. 

Young  Sprouts. 

Ox  Bumps  and 
Spanish  Onions. 


Fish. 

[Remove — Renison,  or  Loin  of  Veal.) 


Cheesecakes. 


GENEEAL  KEMAEKS  ON  DI-NNEES. 

Things  used  at  First  Courses.— Various  Soups.  Fish, 
dressed  many  waj's.  Turtle.  Mock  Turtle.  Boiled  Meats  and 
Stewed.  Tongue.  Ham.  Bacon.  Chawls  of  Bacon.  Turkey 
and  Fowls,  chiefly  boiled.  Bump,  Sirloin,  and  Bibs  of  Beef 
roasted.  Leg,  Saddle,  and  other  Boast  Mutton,  Boast  Fillet, 
Loin,  Neck,  Breast,  and  Shoulder  of  Veal.  Leg  of  Lamb,  Loin, 
Fore-Quarter.  Chine.  Lamb ’s-head  and  Mince.  Mutton  stuffed 
and  roasted.  Steaks,  variously  prepared.  Bagouts  and  Fricas- 
sees, Meat  Pies  raised,  and  in  Dishes.  Patties  of  Meat,  Fish, 
and  Fowl.  Stewed  Pigeons.  Venison.  Leg  of  Pork,  Chine, 
Loin,  Sparerib.  Babbits.  Hare.  Puddings,  boiled  and  baked. 
Vegetables,  boiled  and  stewed.  Calf’s  Head  different  waj^s. 
Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears  different  ways.  In  large  dinners  two  Soups 
and  two  dishes  of  Fish. 
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Things  for  Second  Cotu'se. — Birds  : and  Game  of  all  sorts. 
Shell  Fish,  cold  and  potted.  Collared  and  Potted  Fish.  Pickled 
ditto.  Potted  Birds.  Bibs  of  Lamb  roasted.  Brawn.  Vege- 
tables. stewed  or  in  sauce.  French  Beans.  Peas.  Asparagus. 
Cauliflower.  Fricassee.  Pickled  Oysters.  Spinach,  and  Arti- 
choke bottoms.  Stewed  Celery.  Sea  Kale.  Fruit  Tarts.  Pre- 
served-Fruit  Tourtes.  Pippins  stewed.  Clieese-cakes,  various 
sorts.  All  the  list  of  Sweet  Dishes,  of  which  abundance  are  given 
from  page  139  to  164-,  with  directions  for  preparing  them,  such  as 
Creams,  Jellies,  and  all  the  finer  sorts  of  Puddings,  Mince 
pies,  &c.  Omelet.  Macaroni.  Oysters  in  Scallops,  stewed  or 
pickled. 

Having  thus  named  the  sort  of  things  used  for  the  two  courses, 
the  reader  will  think  of  many  others.  For  removes  of  Soup  and 
Fish  one  or  two  joints  of  Meat  or  Fowl  are  seiwed ; and  for  one 
small  course,  the  articles  suited  to  the  second  must  make  a part. 
Where  Vegetables  and  Fowls,  &c.,  are  twice  dressed,  they  add  to 
the  appearance  of  the  table  the  first  time ; three  sweet  things  may 
form  the  second  appearance  without  greater  expense. 

The  Bills  of  Fare  which  have  been  given  from  page  21S  to  219, 
mav  be  modified  at  discretion. 

tn  some  houses,  one  dish  at  a time  is  sent  up  with  the  vege- 
tables or  sauces  proper  to  it,  and  this  in  succession  hot  and  hot. 
In  others,  a course  of  Soups  and  Fish ; then  Meats  and  boiled 
Fowls,  Turkey,  Ac.  Made  Dishes  and  Game  follow;  and,  lastly, 
Sweet  Dishes ; but  these  are  not  the  common  modes. 

It  is  worthy  observation  here,  that  common  cooks  do  not  think 
of  sending  up  such  articles  as  are  in  the  house,  unless  ordered  ; 
though  by  so  doing,  the  addition  of  a collared  or  pickled  thing, 
some  Fritters,  fried  Patties,  or  quick-made  Dumplings,  would  be 
useful  when  there  happened  to  be  accidental  visitors  ; and  at  all 
times  it  is  right  to  better  the  appearance  of  the  table  rather  than 
let  things  spoil  below,  by  which  the  expense  of  a family  is  more 
increased  than  can  be  easily  imagined.  Vegetables  are  put  on  the 
side-table  at  large  dinners,  as  likewise  sauces,  and  servants  bring 
them  rormd  : but  some  inconveniences  attend  this  plan  ; and  when 
there  are  not  manv  to  wait,  delay  is  occasioned  ; besides  that,  by 
awkardness,  the  clothes  of  the  company  may  be  spoiled.  If  the 
table  Ls  of  a due  size,  the  articles  alluded  to  will  not  fill  it  too  much. 

SUri’EBS. 

Hot  suppers  are  not  much  in  use  where  people  dine  verv  late 
When  required,  the  ton  and  bottom,  or  either,  may  be  Game. 
Fowls.  Babbit.  Boiled  Fi.sh,  such  as  Soles.  Mackerel.  Oysters, 
stewed  or  scalloped.  French  Beans.  Cauliflower,  or  .Jerusalem 
Artichokes,  in  white  Saiice.  Brocoli  with  Egg.s.  Stewed  Spinacli 
and  ditto.  Swcetbread.s.  Small  Birds.  Mu^irooms.  Potatoes. 
Scallop,  See.  Cutlet.s.  Boast  t)nions.  Salmagundy.  Buttered 
Eggs,  on  foa.st.  Cold  Neal's  Tongue.  Ham.  CoUurcd  things. 
HunUr’s  Beef  sliced  Buak.s  buttered  with  Anchovies  on.  Grated 
Hung  beef  with  Butter,  with  or  without  Besks.  Grated  Cheeso 
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round,  and  Butter,  dressed  in  the  middle  of  a plate.  Radishes 
ditto.  Custards  in  glasses  mth  Sippets.  Oysters,  cold  or  pickled. 
Potted  Meats.  Fish.  Birds.  _ Cheese,  &c.  Good  plain  Cake, 
sliced.  Pies  of  Birds  or  Fruit.  Crabs.  Lobsters.  Prawns, 
Cray-fish.  Any  of  the  list  of  sweet  things.  Fruits.  A Sandwich 
set  with  any  of  the  above  articles,  placed  a little  distance  from 
each  other  on  the  table,  looks  well  without  the  tra3’’,  if  preferred. 

The  lighter  the  things,  the  better  thej'^  appear,  and  glass  inter- 
mixed has  the  best  effect.  Jellies,  diflTerent  coloured  things,  and 
flowers,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  table.  An  elegant  supper  may 
be  served  at  a small  expense  by  those  who  know  how  to  make 
trifles  that  are  in  the  house  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  meal. 

Xo!e. — Any  of  the  following  things  may  be  served  as  a relish,  with  the 
Ciiec.-e,  after  dinner.  Baked  or  pickled  Fish,  done  high.  Dutcli  pickled 
Herring.  Sardines,  which  cat  like  Anchovy,  but  are  larger.  Anchovies. 
Potted  Char.  Ditto  Lampreys.  Potted  Birds  made  high.  Caviare  and 
Sippets  of  Toast.  Salad.  Eadishes.  French  Pie.  Cold  Butter.  Potted 
Cliecse.  Anchovy  Toast,  &c.  Before  servin-g  a Dutcli  Herring,  it  is  usual 
to  cut  to  tlie  hones  without  dividing,  at  the  distance  of  two  inches  from 
head  to  tali. 
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Accor^TS,  necessity  of  keeping,  6 
Acids,  s:ains  caused  by,  211 
Aitch-bone  of  beef,  directions  for  carving, 
14 

Ale,  various  receipts  for  brevring,  179, 180 ; 

refining  of,  160 
A.imond  eUeeseeakes,  127,  128 
Almond  custards,  126 
Almond  cream,  144 

Almond  puddings,  different  receipts  for, 
109 

Amber  pudding,  receipt  for,  110 
American  flouf^  176 

Anchovies,  directions  for  choosing,  100; 
essence  of,  ib. ; how  to  keep  when  the 
Uquor  dries,  ib. 

Anchovy  toast,  153 
Apple  and  rice,  souffle  of,  139 
Apple  dumplings,  117 
Apple  fool,  143 

Apple  jelly,  to  preserve  at  table,  147:  for 
preserving  apricots,  Ac.,  160 
Apple  marmalade,  159 
Apple  pies,  directions  for  making,  121 
Apple  padding,  baked,  receipt  for,  110 
Apple  puffs,  124 
Apple  sauce,  for  goose,  &c.,  96 
Apple  trifle,  142 
Apple  water,  for  the  sick,  204 
Apples,  red,  in  jelly,  160;  dried,  ib. 
Apricot  cheese,  156 
Apricot  pudding,  receipt  for,  115 
Aprhots,  various  ways  of  preparing  and 
preserving,  155,  156 

April,  list  of  articles  in  season  during  the 
month  of,  218 

Arrow-root  jelly,  for  the  sick,  199 
Artichoke  listtoms,  dressing  of,  130;  pre- 
servation cf,  135 

Artichokes,  dressing  of,  130;  .Icmsalcm,i4. 
Articles  f'.r  domestic  use,  9,  10;  inven- 
tories to  be  kepjt,  10 

Ashes’  milk,  for  the  sick,  202;  artificial 
pT<-paTation»  of,  2tJ8 
Au-Choux,  or  royal  i«iste^  128 
Autrist,  list  of  articles  in  season  during 
the  month  of,  218,  219 

E kcacr,  directions  for  choosing,  35;  pre- 
paration of,  61;  mariner  of  curing 
Wiltshire  l>aoon,  ib. 

Ba.-rs  rri.  •,  preparations  of,  for  tartlets, 
151;  in  benches,  {/,. 

TiiirVrr/  drops,  163 
Itirley  err.-],  for  the  «i  k,  203 
Itiriey  water,  for  tliC  *iek,  2f)i 
tatt  .r  puildings,  receipts  for,  112 


Bean  pudding,  green,  receipt  for,  116 
Beans,  dressing  of,  131 
Bechamel,  or  wliite  sauce,  dheetions  for 
making,192 

Beef,  directions  for  carving  the  different 
joints  of,  14, 15 ; directions  for  choosing, 
34 ; roasting  of,  37 ; keeping  and  salt- 
ing of,  40,  41 ; Dutch  way  of  salting,  40  ; 
palates  of,  45 ; cakes  for  a side-dish,  ib. ; 
potting  of,  ib. ; dressing  a cold  sirloin 
of,  ii.;  fricassee  of  ib. ; dressing  cold 
beef  underdone,  45,  46;  mincing  and 
basting  of,  46;  a-la-vingrettc,  ib. ; round 
of  ib.-,  rolled  that  equals  liam,  ib. ; liow 
to  make  a pasty  of  to  resemble  venison, 
125  ; broth  of  for  the  sick,  193 
Beef  a-Ia-mode,  41 ; fricandeau  of  42 ; 
stewing  a rump  of  ib. ; en  miroton,  43 ; 
stetving  brisket  of  ib. ; how  to  press, 
ib. ; to  make  hunter’s  beef  ib. ; an  ex- 
cellent mode  of  dressing,  ib, ; coUarmg 
of  44 ; steaks  of  ib. ; collop,  ib. 
Beef-heart,  preparations  of  ^ 

Beef-olives,  dressing  of  45 
Beef-steak  pie,  receipt  for,  104 
Beef-steak  puddings,  receipt  for,  114 
Beef-steaks,  preparation  of  44 ; with 
oyster  sauce,  ib.;  Staffordshire,  ib.; 
Italian,  ib. 

Beef-tea,  for  the  sick,  199 
Beet-roots,  dressing  of  134;  presei-vation 
of  135 

Beer,  various  receipts  for  brewing,  179, 
180 ; refining  of  180 
Benton  sauce,  for  roast  beef  95 
Benton  tea-cakes,  different  kinds  of  174 
Bills  of  fare  for  the  dift'erent  months,  213 
et  neq. 

Birds,  small,  cooking  of  80 ; pottmg  of  ib. 
Biscuit-cake,  making  of  174 
Biscuits,  hard,  178;  plain  and  crisp  ones, 
179 

Black  puddings,  directions  for  making,  61, 
62 

Black-caps,  preparation  of  149 
Blacking  for  shoos,  receipt  for,  217 
Bladc-boiic  of  jiork,  cooking  of  the,  o) 
Blanc-mangc,  receipt  for,  142 
Blankets,  preservation  of  11 
Blue,  dying  tlic  colour  of  212 
Boarils,  liow  to  give  a licautiful  appear- 
an.-cto,  215;  cxtrai-tiiig  oil  from,  216 
: Ikickings,  receipt  for,  119 
I Ifi'Crliaavc’s  sweet  liuttcr-milk  for  the  sick, 
I 201 

; Brandy  cream,  1 13 
' Brandy  pudding,  receipt  for,  116 
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Brawn,  directions  for  choosing,  35 
Brawn,  mock,  directions  for  dressing,  61 ; 
souse  for,  ib. 

Bread,  for  domestic  use,  11 ; on  tlie  mak- 
ing and  baking  of,  176;  various  kinds 
of,  177;  how  to  discover  adulteration  in, 
ib. 

Bread-and-butter  pudding,  receipt  for,  109 
Bread  cake,  a common  one,  172 
Bread  puddings,  receipts  for,  110,  111 
Bread  sauce,  receipt  for,  95 
Breast  of  veal,  directions  for  carving,  15 
Brentford  rolls,  178 

Brewing  of  ale  and  wines,  and  various  re- 
ceipts for,  179  et  aeq. 

Brisket  of  beef,  stewing  of,  43 
Broeoli,  dressing  of,  131 
Broths,  dill'crcnt  kinds  of,  for  the  sick, 
197—9 

Brown-bread  ice,  149 
Browning,  to  colour  and  flavour  made 
dishes,  102 

Bubble  and  squeak,  dressing  of,  49 
Buns,  plain  ones,  175 ; rice  ones,  ib. 
Burnt  cream,  143 

Butter,  clarifyingof,  for  potted  things,  80 ; 
to  serve  as  a little  dish,  152  ; observa- 
tions respecting,  190;  making  of,  ib. 
preserving  of,  191;  keeping  of,  192; 
how  to  cTioosc  at  market,  ib. 
Buttermilk,  valuable  uses  of,  192 ; for 
the  sick,  204 

Buttermilk  pudding,  reeeipt  for,  116 
Buttock  of  beef,  directions  for  carving,  15 

Cabhage,  red,  difl’ercnt  ways  of  stewing, 
132 ; pickling  of,  138 

Cakes,  eolourings  for  staining,  149 : on  the 
making  and  baking  ofy  169 ; various  re- 
ceipts for,  170  et  aeq. ; icing  for,  170 
Cakes,  Yorkshire,  178 
Calf’s  feet  jelly,  146,  147 
Calfs  head,  directions  for  carving,  15; 
boiling  of,  63,  54 ; hashing,  frieassccuig, 
or  eollarin^f  of,  54 
Calf’s-hcad  pie,  receipt  for,  104 
Calf’s  liver,  dill'erent  preparations  of,  56 
Calico  furniture,  directions  forclcaning,213 
Calves’  feet,  broth  of,  for  the  sick,  108 
Camp  vinegar,  receipt  for,93 
Candles  for  domestic  use,  10 
Caper  sauce,  excellent  substitute  for,  97 
Capers,  nasturtiums  for,  99;  keeping  of, 
139 

Carmel  cover  for  sweetmeats,  146 
Carp,  directions  for  choosing,  21 ; boiled, 
stewed,  and  baked,  preparation  of,  27 ; 
sauce  for,  94 

Carpets,  dusting  of,  215  ; cleaning  of  old 
ones,  ib. 

Carrier  sauce  for  mutton,  96 
Carrole  of  rice,  151 
Carrot  pudding,  receipt  for,  115 
Carrot  soup,  directions  for  making,  87 
Carrots,  boiling  aud  stewing ^of,  133 ; pre- 
servation of,  135 

Carving,  utility  of,  5;  directions  for,  13—20 


Casscrol,  edging  fir  a currie,  102 
Cast  iron,  how  to  clean,  217 
Caudle,  difl'erent  preparations  of,  for  the 
sick  and  lying-in,  201,  207 
Cauliflowers,  boiling  of,  131 ; in  white 
sauce,  ib. ; with  parmesan,  ib. 

Cecils,  dressing  of,  46 
Celery,  stewing  of,  131 
Chalot  sauce,  receipt  for,  05 
Chantilly  cake,  142 

Chapped  hands  and  lips,  pastes  for,  209 
Chardoons,  dressing  of,  134 
Charity,  recommended,^ 

Charlotte  pudding,  117 1 
Cheese,  potted,  roasted,  and  melted,  152  ; 
toasted,  153;  damson  and  muscle  plum, 
162;  observations  respecting,  187; 
making  of,  188 — 190 ; preserving  of,  180 
Cheese  pull's,  124 

Cheese-cakes,  light  paste  for,  122;  direc- 
tions for  making,  126 ; the  various  kinds 
of  lemon,  orange,  potato,  almond,  &c., 
127,  128 

Cherries,  how  to  dry  them  with  sugar,  153  ; 
without  sugar,  159;  the  best  way  of 
drying,  ib.;  in  brandy,  ib.;  how  to 
keep,  165 
Cherry  jam,  159 

Chicken  broth,  for  the  sick,  193 
Chicken  currie,  preparation  of,  75,  76 
Chicken  panada,  for  the  sick,  200 
Chicken  pie,  receipt  for,  106;  frica3scc  of, 
75  ; how  to  pull,  ib. ; braising  of,  76 ; 
fattening  of,  194 

Chimney-pieces,  stone,  how  to  blacken  the 
fronts  of,  216 

China,  broken,  how  to  cement,  210 
China  Chilo,  receipt  for,  68 
China  orange  juice,  167 
Chocolate,  &c.,  preparation  of,  12,  203 
Chocolate  cream,  145 
Cider,  refining  of,  180 
Clary  wine,  making  of,  183 
Cleaning  of  furniture,  plate,  gilding, 
wainscoting,  &c.,  213,  214;  hearths, 
stones,  &c.,  217 
Clouted  cream,  145 
Coals,  &c.,  use  of,  12 
Cockle  ketchup,  preparation  of,  139 
Cocoa,  patent,  202 

Cod,  choosing  of,  21 ; stuffing  for,  29  ; 
preparing  and  cooking  of,  25,  26 ; 
preparation  of  crimp  cod,  26 ; currie  of, 
ib. ; salted,  ib. ; pie,  receipt  for,  103 
Cod  sound  ragout,  preparation  of,  26 
Cod  sounds,  boiled,  26;  to  look  like 
chickens,  ib. 

Cod’s  head,  directions  for  carving,  14 
Cod’s  head  and  shoulders,  25 
Codlin  cream,  145 
Codlin  tart,  123 

Codlins,  how  to  scald,  148;  howto  keep, 
165 

Coffee,  &c.,  preparation  of,  12 ; making  of, 
201,  203 

Coll'cc  cream,  144 

Coffee  milk,  preparation  of,  203 
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Collared  bee^  preparation  of,  W 
CoUese  puddings,  111 
Colourings  to  stain  jellies,  &c.,  1-19 
Coot,  general  hints  to  the,  12, 13 
Cooker}',  for  the  siek,  197  et  leq. ; for  the 
poor,  '205  et  teq.  (See  Sick.) 

Copper  utensils,  use  of,  13 
Cough,  tine  draught  for  a,  204 
Courses,  suecession  of,  at  family  dinners, 
22<>-6;  general  remarks  on,  226-8 
Cow-heels,  various  modes  of  dressing,  43; 
jelly  of,  34 

Cows^  management  of,  136,  137 
Cowslip  mead,  making  of,  134 
Cowslip  wine,  making  of,  132 
Crabs,  choosing  o^"22;  directions  for 
dressing,  33 

Cracknels,  making  of,  174 
Crack-nuts,  making  of,  174 
Cranberries  different  ways  of  dressing,  167 
Cranberry  jelly,  147 

Crawnsh’soup,  directions  for  making,  90 
Cray-tish,  in  jelly,  33 
Creaking  of  doors,how  to  prevent,  217 
Cream,  a froth  to  set  on,  146 ; how  to 
man-age  for  whey  butter,  191 ; how  to 
s-.ald,  as  in  the  West  of  England,  ib. ; 
keeping  of  192 ; symp  of,  ib. 

Cream  cheese,  mating  of,  189, 190 
Creams,  different  preparations  of,  143 — 6 
Crickets,  how  to  destroy,  213 
Crimp  skate,  preparations  of,  27 
Crusts,  for  custards  or  fruits,  120  ; excel- 
lent short  ones,  ib.  ; for  orange  cheese- 
cakes or  sweetmeats,  ib. 

Cucumber  vinegar,  receipt  for,  93 
Cucumbers,  stewing  of,  130;  pickling 
young  ones,  137 

Cu  umbers  and  onions  sliced,  pickling  of, 
137 


CuIILs,  or  brown  gravy,  directions  for  mat- 
in?, 92 

Curd  puddings,  receipt  for,  118 
Curd  star,  preparations  of.  111 
Curds,  preparations  of,  1 11 
Curds  and  whey,  Gallino,  preparation  of, 
192 

Curran:  dumplings,  117 
Currant  jam,  1-39 
Currant  jelly,  1-S9 
C'urrant  pies,  making  of,  121,  122 
Currant  sauce  for  venistm,  96 
Currant  shrub,  making  of,  130 
Currant  water  ice,  119 
Currant  wine,  making  of,  131 ; very  fine 
black  currant,  132 
Currants,  how  to  keep,  IW 
Currie  of  eofl,  preparation  of,  26 ; of  lob- 
sters or  prawns,  33 
Ciistar  1,  a froth  U)  set  on,  1 V, 

Cn.dard  pod<ling,  ref.eipt  for,  115 
Cu-smrds.  raised  crusts  for,  120 ; the  va- 
rious kinds  of,  12#; 

Cyder.  ( See  Ci-Jer.) 


DsfBT,  directions  for  managing,  ]Viel$eq. 
It-nnson  cheese,  182 


Damson  dumplings,  117 
Damsons,  how  to  keep,  165;  for  winter 
pies,  166, 167 
Dart  ford  fowls,  192, 193 
Daughters,  education  and  duties  of,  4 
December,  list  of  articles  in  season  during 
the  month  of,  219 

Deeds,  old,  making  a liquor  to  wash,  213 
Dinners,  preparation  of,  5 ; bills  of  fare 
for,  with  the  different  courses,  220  et  scq.y. 
general  remarks  on,  226-S 
Dish,  a very  nice  one,  70 
Domestic  acquirements,  observations  on, 
4 et  seq. 

Dough  nuts,  receipt  for,  123 
Draught,  a pleasant  one  for  the  sick,  200 
Dressing  fish,  observations  on,  22,  23 
Drinks,  refreshing,  for  the  sick,  203 
Drops,  diflerent  kinds  of,  163,  164 
Duck  pie,  receipt  for,  106 
Ducks,  directions  for  choosing,  71 ; direc- 
tions for  roasting,  boiling,  stewing, 
and  basting,  76;  sauce  for,  94;  manage- 
ment of,  in  the  poultry  yard,  195 
Duke  of  Cumberland’s  pudding,  112 
Dumplings,  various  receipts  for,  117 
Dun-birds,  cooking  of,  81 
Dutch  puddings,  receipts  for,  110 
Dutch  sauce  for  meat  or  fish,  95 
Dyeing,  the  linings  of  furnitiire,  &o.,  212 

EEL-BaoTH,  for  the  sick,  193 
Eel-pie,  receipt  for,  103 
Eel-soup,  directions  for  making,  00 
Eels,  choosing  of,  22 ; fried  and  boiled,  30 
spitehcoek,  ib.;  broth  of,  31;  coUared 
ib. ; stewing  of,  ib. 

Egg  mince  pies,  122 
Egg-sauce,  directions  for  making,  95 
Egg-wine,  preparation  of,  for  the  sick,  205 
Eggs,  whites  of,  12 ; how  to  poach,  153 ; 
buttered,  ib. ; Scotch,  ib. ; hatching  of, 
193;  choosing  and  preserving  of,  194;. 
preparation  of,  for  the  sick,  200 
Elder-wine,  making  of,  133 
English  bamboo,  pressing  and  pre.scrving 
of,  136 

Eve’s  puddings,  receipt  for.  111 

FaitiiiES,  mi.sccllaneous  observations  ad- 
dressed to,  3 et  seq. 

Family  dinners,  bills  of  fare  for,  with  the 
different  courses,  220-6;  general  re- 
marks on,  226-3 

Fare,  bills  of,  for  the  different  months,  213 
Feathers  of  poultry,  19.5 
February,  list  of  articles  in  season  during 
the  month  of,  213 

Females,  domestic  acquirements  of,  6,  6 
Fillet  of  veal,  directions  for  carving,  15 
Firmitv,  Somersetshire,  1 H 
Fish,  directions  for  choosing  the  various 
kinds  of,  21,  22;  observations  on  dress- 
ing, 22,  Zi;  frying  or  boiling,  2.3,  24; 
different  kinds  in  season,  during  caeh 
month  of  the  year,  213,  21U 
Fish-gravy,  directions  for  making,  93 
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Pish-pic,  sauce  for,  96 ; receipt  for,  103 
Fish-sauce,  various  receipts  for,  9G,  97 
Fish-soups,  stock  for  hrowu  or  white,  90 ; 
forcemeat  for,  101 

Flannels,  how  to  make  them  keep  their 
colour,  and  not  shrink,  212 
Flat  cakes  for  keeping,  171 
Floating  island,  preparation  of,  1‘10 
Floor-cloths,  choice  and  preservation  of, 
215 ; cleaning  of,  ib. 

Floors,  dusting  of,  215 
Flounders,  choosing  of,  22;  stewing  oii  31 
Flour,  Americ.an,  176 
Flour-caudle,  for  the  sick,  201 
Flummery,  preparations  of,  14i9,  Ml 
Forcemeat,  for  forcing  fowls  or  moat,  100 ; 
ingredients  of,  101;  for  cold  savoury 
pies,  101;  for  hares,  pikes,  soles,  kc., 
lb. ; for  fish  soups,  &c.,  ib. ; as  for 
turtle,  ib. 

Fore-handof  pork,directions'for  cooking,57 
Fowls,  directions  for  carving,  19 ; direc- 
tions for  choosing,  70;  boiling  of,  72; 
trussing  of,  for  roasting,  73  ; boiling 
with  rice,  71 ; roasting  and  boiling  of,  ii.; 
a nice  w.ay  to  dress  one  for  a small  dish, 
ib.-,  forcing,  75 ; braising  of,  ib. ; blanch- 
ing of,  83  ; gr.avy  for,  when  there  is  no 
meat  to  ni.akc  it  of,  92 ; sauce  for,  93, 
91;  management  of,  in  the  poultry- 
yard,  192  et  seq. 

French  beans,  dressing  of,  131 
French  bread,  177 
French  pie,  receipt  for,  107 
French  rolls,  178 
French  salad,  dressing  of,  133 
Fricassee  of  cold  roast  beef,  -to 
Fricassee  of  chickens,  75 
Fricassee  of  fowls,  &c.,  white  sauce  for, 
93 

Fricasseed  lambstoncs  and  sweetbread, 
preparation  of,  70 

Fritters,  the  dilfcrent  kinds  of,  118,  119 
Fruit,  scalding  of,  12 ; preparation  of,  for 
children,  liO;  biscuit  of,  162;  howto 
preserve,  for  tarts,  167  ; stains,  caused 
by,  211;  different  kinds  in  season 
during  each  month  of  the  year,  218, 219 ; 
how  to  green  them  for  preserving  or 
pickling,  151;  how  to  candy  them,  ib. 
Furniture,  &c.,  dyeing  the  linings  of,  212; 
dyeing  gloves,  ib. 

Furs,  how  to  preserve  from  moths,  212 

Game,  directions  in  the  choice  of,  70 ; di- 
leetions  for  dressing,  71,  72;  different 
kinds  in  season  during  each  month  of 
the  year,  218,  219 

Geese,  management  of,  195 ; directions  for 
choosing,  71 

George  pudding,  receipt  for,  113 
German  puddings,  receipt  for,  110 
Giblct-pie,  receipt  for,  106 
Giblet-soup,  directions  for  nnaking,  85 
Giblets,  directions  for  stewing,  78 
Gilding,  how  to  preserve  and  clean,  2M 
Ginger  drops,  a good  storaacliic,  161 


Ginger-wine,  making  of,  192 
Gingerbread,  various  receipts  for  making^ 
175 

Gloucester  .icily,  for  the  sick,  199 
Gloves,  dyeing'  of,  212 
Golden^ippins,  stewed,  148 
Goose,  directions  for  carving,  17 ; roasting 
of,  76 ; apple-sauce  for,  96 
Gooseberries,  how  to  keep,  165,  166 
Gooscbcrry-lool,  receipt  for,  142 
Gooseberry-hops,  161 
Gooseberr'y-jara,  160, 161 
Gooseberry-pudding,  115 
Gooseberry-trifle,  142 
Gooseberry-vinegar,  93 
Grate,  cleaning  the  back  of  the,  217 
Gravies,  general  directions  for  making,  83 ; 
colouring  for,  8 1 ; a clear  brown  stock 
for,  ib. ; diflercnt  kinds  of,  91 — 93 
Gravy,  dressing  and  cleaning  of,  91 ; with- 
out meat,  92 ; a rich  one,  ib. ; for  a fowl, 
ib. ; to  make  mutton  eat  like  venison, 
ib. ; strong  fish  gravy,  93 
Gravy  soup,  directions  for  making,  87 
Green-goose  pie,  receipt  for,  106 
Green-peas,  how  to  keep  them,  129, 130; 

boiling  and  stewing  of,  130 
Green  sauce,  for  green  geese,3)5 
Greengages,  how  to  preserve,  161 
Ground-rice  milk,  for  the  siek,  202 
Ground-rice  pudding,  117 
Grouse,  directions  for  cooking,  81 
Gruel,  preparations  of,  for  the  sick,  203 
Gudgeons,  choosing  of,  22 
Guinea-fowl,  dressing  of,  81 
Guinea  hens,  management  of,  196 

IIaddocic,  preparation  of,  29;  stuffing 
for,  ib. 

Haggctt’s  economical  bread,  177 
Hair,  receipt  for  preventing  its  falling  oif, 
210 

Ilam,  directions  for  carving,  17 ; boiling 
of,  37 

Ham-sauce,  receipt  for,  96 
Hams,  directions  for  choosing,  35;  dif- 
ferent ways  of  caring,  62,  63 ; how  to 
dress  them,  64 

Hare,  directions  for  carving,  18 
Hare  pie,  receipt  for,  107 
Hare  soup,  directions  for  m.aking,  89 
Hares,  directions  for  choosing,  71 ; keep- 
ing and  paunehing  of,  61;  roasting 
of,  82 ; jugaring,  broiling,  hasliing,  and 
potting  of,  ib. 

Hartshorn  jelly,  147 
Hatching  of  chickens,  193,  194 
Haunch  of  mutton,  directions  for  carving, 
17 

Hav,  green,  how  to  preserve  it  from  firing, 
2"l3 

Hearth,  cleaning  the,  217 ; how  to  blacken 
the,  217 

Hen-house,  should  be  commodious, 
193 

Hen-turkey,  direetioBs  for  choosing, 
70 
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ens,  settingand  management  of,  193,194; 
fettening  of.  191;  to  make  them  lay,  ib. 
erb-pie,  receipt  for,  107 
erfcs  for  domestic  use,  11;  frying  of,  134 
errings,  choosing  of,  21 ; smokmg  of,  31 ; 
frying,  broiUng,  and  polling,  ib.;  dress- 
ing herrings,  ib. ; baking  of,  32 ; 
.potting  of  ib. 

essianWup  and  ragout,  directions  for 
.making,  88 

og-llesh,  various  modes  of  cooking,  56, 
57 


og’s  cheeks,  drying  of  60 

og’s  ears,  forcing  of  60 

.>g”s  hea4  how  to  make  exeellect  meat 

of  59 

ng’s  lard,  preparation  of  62 
jg’s  puddings,  white,  directions  for 
-niaking,  62 

oney  water,  preparation  of  210 
Dich-potch,  how  to  prepare- an  excellent 
one,  68 

• angary  water,  receipt  for,  209 
■ unter’s  beef  making  of  43 
-unter’s  pudding,  receipt  for,  114 


-E,  preparation  of  for  icing,  119 
! creams,  149 
? waters,  119 

■•s,  different  kinds  of  149;  colourings 
or  staining,  ib. 

g for  tarts,  122  ; for  cakes,  170 
i|»rlais,  making  of  184 
2km  pickle,  the  different  ways  of  pre- 
paring and  preserving  it,  135,  136 
■ X,  receipt  for  making,"210;  how  to  take 
• t out  of  mahogany,  215 
:€cts,  how  to  preserve  a granary  from, 
:i3 

. enpyry  of  domestic  articles  to  be  kept, 
0 


.nmoulds,  directions  for  taking  them 
rot  of  linen,  211 

■ns,  how  to  preserve  them  from  rust, 
16 


rs,  'ilffercnl  kinds  of  159;  gooseberry, 
6*1,  101 ; raspberry,  ib. 

.nary,  list  of  articles  in  season  during 
oe  month  of  218 
.ne-manve,  receipt  for,  112 
ics,  diff*  rent  preparations  of  1 16,  1 17 ; 
-)lonrings  for  stainin?,  14!l;  different 
inds  of  for  the  sick,  199 
y,  for  putting  over  cod  pies,  93;  to 
>ver  . I’d  fish,  t4. ; currant,  159;  apple, 
■V);  re<j  appde,  ib. 

:»alerr,  articiiokes,  dressing  of,  130. 

/,  list  of  articles  in  season  during  the 
Oil'.’  .,f  218,  219 

e,  list  of  articles  in  season  during  the 
nth  of  218 

• HCP,  the  different  kinds  of  13  ,'. 
9 

.ey  pudding,  receipt  for,  111 
■'.ji,  'irtSiiing  of  VI,  68 


LAitn,  directions  for  carving  the  foro 
quarter,  16 ; directions  for  choosing,  35 ; 
boiling  of  37 ; different  modes  of  cook- 
ing, 68,  69;  fore  quarter,  breast,  and 
shoulder,  69;  steaks  and  cutlets  of 
to.;  head  and  hinge,  ib.;  a very  nice 
dish  from  theiieok,  70 
Lamb  pie,  receipt  for,  105 
Lamb’s  fry,  preparation  of  69 
Lamb’s  sweetbreads,  69 
Lamb-stone.s,  fricassee  of  70 
Lamprey,  stewing  of  31 
Larks,  c'ooking  of  80 
Lavender  water,  preparation  of  210 
Laver,  dressing  of  131 
Leek  pie,  receipt  for,  103 
Leg  of  mutton,  directions  for  carving,  16 
Leman  cheese-cakes,  127 
Lemon  cream,  different  preparations  of, 
141 

Lemon  custards,  126 
Lemon  drops,  163 
Lemon  honeycomb,  150 
Lemon  juice,  how  to  keep,  167 
Lemon  marmalade,  156 
Lemon  mince  pies,  122 
Lemon  peel,  preservation  of  135 
Lemon  pickles,  preservation  of  135 
Lemon  pudding,  receipt  for,  109 
Lemon  puffs,  124 
Lemon  sauce,  receipt  for,  96 
Lemon  water,  for  the  sick,  204 
Lemon  whey,  for  the  sick,  204 
Lemon  white  sauce  for  boiled  fowls,  94 
Lemonade,  receipt  for  making  different 
kinds  of,  16S  ; preparation  of  for  the 
sick,  205 

Lemons,  use  of  12 ; pickled,  137 ; pre- 
serving in  jelly,  158 ; for  puddings,  ib. 
Lent  potatoes,  preparation  of  140 
Light  puffs,  124 

Idncn,  various  receipts  for  taking  stains 
out  of  211 

Liquors,  cooling  of  12 
Liver,  different  preparations  of  56 
Liver  sauce,  receipt  for,  95 
Lobster  patties,  124 
Lo'ostcr  pic,  receipt  for,  103 
Lobsti-r  salads,  dressing  of  133 
Lolister  sauce,  receipts  for,  97,  98 
Lolister  soup,  directions  for  making,  90 
Lolisters,  choosing  of  22  ; potting  of,  32  ; 
stewing,  buttering,  and ro.asting  of  ib.; 
eurric  of  33 

Looking-glasses,  directions  for  cleaning, 
201 

Macaucvt,  drcs.'cd  sweet,  110;  various 
Iircparations  of  151 
Jlacaroni  pudding,  receipt  for,  115 
.Macaroni  soup,  makinjr  of  86 
.Ma"aroon«,  ni.aUing  of,  174 
>la/'kcril,  choosing  of  21  j different  pre- 
laratlons  of  28;  pickled,  ib.;  potting 
of  32 

Made  dishes,  browuiing  to  colour  and 
(lav  our,  112 
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Mahogany,  how  to  give  a fine  colour  to, 
214;  how  to  take  ink  out  of,  215 
Maids,  preparation  of,  27 
Malt,  extract  of,  for  coughs,  ISO 
Marble,  how  to  take  stains  out  of,  216 
March,  list  of  articles  in  season  during  the 
month  of,  218 

March’s  “Family  Book-keeper,”  utility  of,  7 
Marmalade,  dift'erent  kinds  of,  136;  trans- 
parent, ib. ; apple,  169  ; q'lince,  162 
Married  life,  duties  of,  4 
Marrow  bones,  dressing  of,  48 
May,  list  of  articles  in  season  during  the 
month  of,  218  . 

Meals,  articles  in  preparation  for,  10 
Meat,  directions  for  choosing  the  various 
kinds  of,  34,  35;  purchasing,  keeping, 
and  dressing  of,  35 — 38;  boiling  and 
roastin;^  of,  37;  how  to  keep  it  hot,  38 ; 
the  ditlcrcnt  kinds  in  season  during 
each  month  of  the  year,  218,  219 
]\Ieat  pies,  raised  crust  for,  108 
Melon  mangoes,  preparing  and  preserving 
of,  136 

Melted  butter,  directions  for  making,  99 
Mildew,  directions  for  removing,  212 
Milk,  different  preparations  for  the  sick, 
202 

Milk  porridge,  preparation  of,  for  the  sick, 
202;  French,/!/. 

Milk  punch,  making  of,  185 
Millet  pudding,  receipt  for,  115 
Mince  pics,  directions  for  making,  121, 122 
Mistress  of  a family,  directions  for  her 
use,  3 et  teq. 

Mock  brawn,  directions  for  dressing,  61 
Mock  turtle,  various  preparations  of,  55 
Moor  game,  potting  of,  80 
Morels,  preparation  of,  84 ; preservation 
of,  135 

Mortar,  preparation  of,  for  outside  plaster- 
ing, 211 

Mullins,  making  of,  178 
Mulled  wine,  for  the  sick,  201 
Mullet,  red,  preparation  of,  23 
Mullets,  choosing  of,  22 
Muscle-plum  cheese,  162 
Mushroom  ketchup,  dill'crcnt  preparations 
of,  138,  139 

Mushroom  sauce,  for  fowls  or  rabbits,  94 
Mushrooms,  drying  of,  99;  powder  of,  ib. ; 
directions  for  choosing,  132 ; stewing 
of,  ib.-,  pickling  of,  133 
Mustard,  directions  for  making,  99 
Mutton,  directions  for  carving  the  difl'c- 
rent  joints,  15,16,  17;  directions  for 
choosing,  35 ; observations  on  keep  ng 
and  dressing,  61,  65;  leg,  neck,  and 
shoulder,  65;  haunch  of,  ib.-,  roasting 
saddle  of,  ib.-,  fillet  of  braised,  66; 
harrico  of,  ib. ; how  to  hash,  ib. ; boilii^g 
a shoulder  of,  with  oysters,  66  ; breast 
and  loin  of,  »i.;  kebobbed,  68;  gravy 
to  make  it  cat  like  venison,  92;  currie 
sauce  for,  96 ; how  to  make  a pasty  of, 
to  resemble  venison,  125 ; broth  of,  for 
the  sick,  193 


Mutton  broth,  Scotch,  84 
Mutton  collops,  directions  for  cooking,  67 
Mutton  cutlets,  cooked  in  the  Portuguese 
way,  67 

Mutton  ham,  directions  for  cooking,  67 
Mutton  pie,  receipt  for,  105 
>Iutton  puddings,  receipts  for,  114 
Mutton  rumps  and  kidiieys,  dressing  of,  i 
68 

Mutton  sausages,  preparation  of,  67 
Mutton  steaks,  different  ways  of  cooking, 07'  j 

Nasttjbtiums,  for  capers,  99  ' 

Nelson  puddings,  receipts  for.  111 
Norfolk  punch,  making  of,  186 
November,  list  of  articles  in  season  d;:rit>g  ' 
the  month  of,  219 


Oatmeal  pudding,  receipt  for,  110 
October,  list  of  articles  in  season  during 
the  month  of,  219 
Olives,  pickled,  137 
Omelets,  making  of,  161, 152 
Onion  sauce,  receipt  for,  95 
Onion  soup,  directions  for  making,  88 
Onions,  stewing  of,  130;  roasting  of,  131 
preservation  of  in  store,  135  ; picklcdl 
137 

Orange  biscuits,  157 
Orange  butter,  143 
Orange  cheesecakes,  127 
Orange  chips,  157 
Orange  cream,  145 
Orange-flower  cakes,  157 
Orange  fool,  143 
Orange  jelly,  147 
Orange  marmalade,  156 
Orange  puddings,  receipt  for,  109 
Orange  tart,  122,  123 
Orange  wine,  making  of,  182 
Orangeade,  for  the  sick,  205 
Oranges,  ditt'erent  preparations  of,  1.56 — 6-: 
cutting  of,  156,  157 ; preserving  in  jelb 
158 ; for  puddings,  ib. 

Orgeat,  receipts  for,  168;  preparations  o 
for  tlie  sick,  205 
Ortolans,  roasting  of,  81 
Ox-cheek,  stewing  of,  48 ; dressing  of,  iJ. 
Ox-feet,  various  modes  of  dre.-sing,  43 
Ox-rump  soup,  directions  for  making,  8&  ■: 
Oxford  dumplings,  receipt  for,  117 
Oyster  patties,  34,  123 
Oyster  sauce,  receipt  for,  97 
Oyster  soup,  directions  for  making,  91 
Oysters,  choosing  of,  22 ; how  to  Iced,  31 
how  to  stew,  boil,  scallop,  or  fVy,  ib 
oyster  loaves,  ib. ; how  to  pickle,  ii. 


Paint,  directions  for  cleaning,  214 
Paste  for  paper,  directions  for  making,  2 
Panada,  different  kinds  prepared  for  tl 
sick,  199,  200 

Pancakes,  the  different  kinds  of,  118 
P.aper,  for  domestic  use,  11 
Paper  hangings,  directions  for  cleanin 
214 

Parsley  pie,  receipt  for,  107 
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■ Parsley  sauce,  how  to  make,  when  o 

■ parsley  leaves  are  to  bo  had,  95 
aasinips,  mashing:  of,  133;  fricassee  of,  ib. ; 

; preservation  of,  135 

■ artridge  pie,  receipt  for,  107 
‘iaririd^  soup,  directions  for  making,  85 
.arrridges,  directions  for  carving,19;  direc- 

• tioas  for  choosing,  71 ; directions  for 
cooking, so ; potting  of, ib.-,  sauce  for,  94 

‘:.3s:e,  different  kinds  of,  for  pastry,  119, 
120, 122;  for  tarts  and  cheesecakes,  122  ; 

■ royal,  128 ; for  chapped  hands,  209 
■-asiry,  102;  general  directions  for  making, 
.and  various  receipts  for,  119  et  teg.-, 

observations  on,  121;  on  using  pre- 

• served  fruits  in,  ib. ; how  to  prepare 

■ venison  for,  125 ; the  different  kinds  of, 

: 125,  126 

-attems,  preparation  of  black  paper  for 
drawing,  210 

attics,  the  various  kinds  of— fried,  oyster, 
lobster,  beef,  veal,  turkey,  sweet  ones, 

. ic.,  123,  124;  resembling  mince  pies, 
124 

ea-fowb,  dressing  of^  61 ; management 
of  196 

' ears  for  domestic  use,  11;  stewed  or 
baked,  148;  jargonel,  how  to  preserve, 

16-j 

eas,  green,  preserving  and  dressing  of, 
12f>,  130 

'eas,  old,  stewing  of,  130 
' 'eas  soup,  old  and  green,  directions  for 
making,  86 

‘^epper,  kitchen,  preparation  of,  99 
'epper-pot,  receipts  for,  66,  153 
'■'eppermint  drops,  164 
' 'erch,  choosing  of,  22 ; preparation  of,  28 
' ''ettitoes,  directions  for  dressing,  59 
'heasant,  directions  for  carving,  19  ; di- 
rections for  cooking,  60 
‘^dikles,  that  will  keep  for  years,  receipt 
for,  63 ; rules  for  preparing  and  preserv- 
ing the  different  kinds  of,  135 — 138 
' 'ies,  cold  savoury,  forcemeat  for,  101 
‘ 'ies,  apple,  directions  for  making,  121 
‘ "ies,  savoury,  general  directions  for  mak- 
ing, and  varibos  receipts  for,  102—103 
'ig,  sucking,  directions  for  carving,  17; 
scalding  and  roasting  of,  68,  59 

-^6k,  how  to  prepare  for  boiling, 

'ig" s feet  and  ears,  different  ways  of 
dressing,  60 ; fricasseed,  ib. ; jelly  of,  61 
‘ 'ig's  harslet,  directions  for  dressing,  61 
'ig's  head,  collaring  of, 

^.geon  pie,  receipt  for,  107 
'igeons,  directions  for  carving,  20 ; direc- 
tion.s  for  choosing,  71;  directions  for 
dressing,  7s;  stewing,  broiling,  roa-st- 
ing,  and  f'^cklmg,  tb.  ; in  jelly,  <9;  pra- 
ting of,  li.;  management  of.  In  the 
p<ju.try  yard,  196 

■ 'ike,  -hooting  of,  21 ; baking  of,  29;  stuf- 
fing for,  ib. 

'ii  hard  pie,  r-’r i-ipt  for, 

•iiifc,  dyeing  the  cilourof,  212 


Pipers,  how  to  dress,  29 
Pippin  pudding,  receipt  for,  116 
Pippin  tarts,  receipt  for,  122 
Pistachio  cream,  145 
Plaice,  dressing  of,  30 
Plate,  directions  for  cleaning,  213 
Plovers,  directions  for  choosing,  71 ; dress- 
ing of,  81 ; eggs  of,  ib. 

Plum-cckes,  directions  for  making,  171, 
172 

Plum-pudding,  receipt  for,  115 
Plums,  magnum  bonum,  163 
Poached  eggs,  153 
Pomade  divine,  receipt  for,  203 
Pomatum,  receipt  for,  208 
Poor,  cookery  for  the,  197,  205  et  seq. 
Pork,  directions  for  choosing,  35 ; boiling 
of,  37 ; salting  of,  40 ; various  ways  of 
cooking,  56,  67 ; leg,  loin,  shoulder, 
neck,  &c.,  57 ; how  to  dress  as  lamb,  ib. ; 
pickling  of,  58;  apple-sauce  for,  96 
Pork-griskin,  preparation  of,  57 
Pork-jelly,  for  the  sick,  199 
Pork-pies,  receipt  for  making,  105 
Pork-steaks,  directions  for  choking,  63 
Porker’ s-head,  how  to  roast,  59 
Porridge,  milk,  preparation  of,  202 
Portable  soup,  directions  for,  89 
Pot-pourri,  receipt  for,  208 
Potato  cheese-cakes,  127 
Potato  paste,  receipt  for,  120 
Potato  fritters,  113 
Potato  paste,  126 
Potato  pie,  receipt  for,  107 
Potato  puddings,  receipts  for,  113 
Potato  rolls,  178 

Potatoes,  boiling,  broiling,  roasting,  fry- 
ing, and  mashing  of,  133 
Pots,  patent  pewter,  cleaning  of,  217 
Potting  of  lobsters,  shrimps,  mackerel, 
herrings,  and  trout,  32 ; of  beefi  45 ; of 
veal,  61;  of  game,  80;  of  hares,  82; 
rabbits,  83 

Poultry,  directions  in  the  choice  of,  70; 
directions  for  cooking,  71,  72;  boil- 
ing, 72;  roasting,  ti. different  kinds, 
in  season  during  each  month  of  the 
year,  218,  219 

Poultry-yard,  186 ; directions  for  manag- 
ing the,  192  et  teq. 

Pound-cake,  directions  for  making,  172 
Prawn-soup,  directions  for  making,  90 
Prawns,  choo.sing  of,  22 ; curric  of,  33 ; in 
jelly,  ib. ; how  to  butter,  ib. 

Preserved  fruits,  use  of,  in  pastry,  121 
Preserves,  139 ; preparation  of,  and  vari- 
ous receipts,  1.54  et  teq. 

Prices  of  articles,  acquaintance  with,  7 
Prune-tarts,  122 
Padding,  a quick-made  one,  117 
Puddings,  102;  general  directions  for  mak- 
ing, and  various  receipts  for,  108  ft  teq. ; 
in  haste,  111 

Puff-paste,  a rich  one,  119 
Puffs,  the  various  kinds  of  apple,  lemon, 
theese,  kc.,  1 2 1 

I’liits  d'amour,  preparation  of,  1 10 
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Puncli,  nn  excellent  method  of  makings, 
135;  dift'erent  receipts  for,  135, 136 

IJtTAii.s,  cookin"  of,  81 
t^uakiug-puddin",  receipt  for,  112 
Queen-cakes,  making  olj  173 
Quince-marmalade,  162 
Quinces,  how  to  preserve  them,  102 

Pabbit-pie,  receipt  for,  106 
Ivahbits,  directions  for  carving,  IS ; direc- 
tions for  choosing,  71 ; the  dift’erent 
ways  of  cooking,  82,  83 ; to  make  a rab- 
bit taste  like  a hare,  83 ; iiotting  of,  ib. ; 
blanching  of,  ib.;  management  of,  197 
Pagont,  directions  for  making,  88,  89 
Paised  crusts  for  meat -pics,  &c.,  103 ; for 
custards,  120 

Paisin-wine,  making  of,  183;  with  and 
without  ciiler,  183,  18-1 
Pamakins,  preparation  of,  152 
Paspberry  brandy,  makhig  of,  185 
Paspberry  cakes,  Ki-l 
Paspberry  cream,  115 
Paspberry  jam,  161 
Paspberry  pics,  J22 
Pas])bcrry  tart,  with  cream,  123 
Paspberry  vinegar,  receipt  for,  108 
Paspberry  vinegar  water,  for  the  sick,  204 
Paspberry-water  ice,  149 
Pasi)bcrry  wine,  making  of,  181 
Patatia,  making  of,  184 
Patnfia-cream,  14;1,  111,  149 
Patclilf’s  restorative  pork  jelly,  199 
Peady  money,  payment  of,  7 
Pcceipts,  a variety  of,  with  directions  for 
servants,  208 
Peeves,  cooking  of,  81 
Pennet,  preparation  of,  for  turning  milk, 
188 

Pcstoratives,  different  kinds  of,  for  the 
sick,  200 

Phubatb-tart,  123 

Pice,  ditl'erent  preparations  of,  150, 161 
Pice-bread,  177 
Pice-cake,  making  of,  173 
Piee-caudlc,  for  the  sick,  201 
Pice-jclly,  147 

Pice  milk,  preparation  of,  150 
Pice  puddings,  various  receipts  for,  112, 113 
Polls,  reeeipts  for  various  kinds  of,  178 
Poman  cement,  for  outside  plastering,  211 
Pot  in  sheep,  prevention  of,  213 
Pout  drop-cakes,  171 
Putt’s,  cooking  of,  81 
Push-cream  cheese,  making  of,  190 
Pusks,  directions  for  making,  175 
Pussian-seed  pudding,  117 
Pust,  how  to  preserve  irons  from,  216; 
liow  to  take  it  out  of  steel,  217 

Sack  ckkam,  113 

Sack  mead,  making  of,  134 

Saddle  of  mutton,  Erections  for  carving,  17 

Sage  cheese,  making  of,  189 

Sago,  for  the  sick,  207 

Sago  milk,  preparation  of,  160 
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Sago  and  sago-milk,  preparation  of,  for  • 
the  sick,  203 

Sago-pudding,  receipt  for,  109 
Salmagimdy,' preparation  of,  151 
Salmon,  choosing  of,  21 ; directions  for  ■ 
boiling,  broilin'.',  potting,  and  drying, . 
21 ; excellent  dish  of  dried  salmon,  25 ; 
pickling  and  collaring  of,  ib. 

Saloop,  preparation  of,  202 
Stilting  of  beef  or  pork,  40,  41 
Sanders,  dressing  of,  46 
Sauce  Kobart,  for  rumps  or  steaks,  95 
Sauces,  dift’erent  kinds  of,  93  et  seq. 
s.iuce  tohidetho  bad  colour  of  fowls,  93 
for  frieassoe  of  fowls,  rabbits,  &c.,  ib. 
for  wild  fowl,  carp,  turkey,  fowls,  iScc.. 
91;  a-la-maitre  d’hotel,  t4.;  fur  greon 
geese,  95 ; for  moat  or  fish,  ib. ; for  rumps 
or  steaks,  ib.;  for  hot  and  cold  roast 
beef,  ib. ; for  fish  pies,  96 ; for  hot  or 
cold  moat,  ib. ; for  goose  and  roast  pork, 
ib.;  for  venison,  ib.;  for  mutton,  ib.; 
ham  saiiee,  ib. ; fish  sauce,  96, 97 ; caper, 
oyster,  and  lobster  sauces,  97;  shrimp 
and  anchovy,  93 

Sausages,  cooking  of,  58;  Spadbury's  Ox- 
ford sausages,  ib. 

Sausages,  mutton,  preparation  of,  67 
Savoury  pies.  (See  Pies,  and  Puddinqs.) 
Scotch  leek  soup,  directions  for  making,  38 
Sea-kale,  boiling  of,  131 
Seed-eake,  a cheap  one,  172 
September, list  ofarticles  in  season  during; 

the  month  of,  218,  219 
Servants,  characters  of,  9 ; various  useful 
receipts  for,  and  general  directions  to, 
203—213  et  seq. 

Shalot  vinegar,  receipt  for,  98 
Shank  jelly,  for  the  sick,  199 
Shelford  pudding,  receipt  for,  116 
Shoulder  of  mutton,  directions  for  carv- 
ing, 15 

Shrewsbury  cakes,  making  of,  173 
Shrimp  pie,  receipt  for,  103 
Shrimp  sauce,  receijit  for,  93 
Shrimps,  choosing  of,  22 ; liow  to  butter,' 
33  ; how  to  pot,  ib. 

Siirub,  white  currant,  136 
Sick,  cookery  for  tlie,  197  et  seq. ; broths, 
197,  193 ; jellies,  199  ; panadas,  199,  200; 
sippets,  eggs,  and  restoratives,  200; 
dift’erent  kinds  of  restorativesforthe.ii.; 
caudles,  201,  207 ; mulled  wine,  201 ; 
cott’ee  milk,  202 ; chocolate,  saloop,  and 
various  preparations  of  milk,  202,  203; 
gruel  and  refresliing  drinks,  203 ; water 
wheys  and  buttermilk,  204;  orangeade 
and  egg  wine,  205 ; sago,  207 
Sippets,  preparation  of,  lor  the  sick,  200 
Sirloin  of  beet;  directions  for  carving,  1 1 ; 
dressing  of,  45 

Skate,  choosing  of,  21 ; preparation  of,  27 ; 
crimped,  ib. 

Skate  soup,  directions  for  making,  90' 
Smelts,  choosing  of,  22 ; frying  of,  30 
Snipes,  cooking  of,  81 
Snow-balls,  preparation  of,  140 
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-Sn:>x  croaai,  114 
-Soap,  use  of,  11 
■SoJa,  use  of,  11 
-Sole  pie,  receipt  for,  103 
-So!is,  chcosiu;;  of,  21 ; diifereat  modes  of 
ccokmff,  29 ; in  the  Portugese  way,  30 ; 
Portugese  stuffiiur  for,  ib. 
tSorrel,  stewinar  of,  132 
-Souehy,  water)^  preparation  of,  31 
-Souffle  of  rice  and  apple,  139 
-S-aup,  baked,  for  the  poor,  206 
-S-)up,  an  excellent  kind  for  the  weakly,  207 
-S-a:-.p-a-la  sap,  directions  for  making’,  89 
-Soup  inaigre,  directions  for  makintr,  89, 90 
rSoups,  general  directions  for  making,  83 ; 
various  kinds  of,  84  e<  >eq-;  colouring 
for,  84 ; a clear  brotvn  stock  for,  ib. ; 
some  excellent  ones,  84,  35 
rSparc-rib  of  pork,  directions  for  cooking, 
57 

-Spinach,  dressing  of  131 
-Sp^iach  cream,  1^ 

-Spinach  soup,  directions  for  making,  S3 

['Sponge-cake,  173,  174 

pSprats,  choosing  of,  22 ; smoking  of  31 ; 

baking  of  32 ; dressing  of  ib,  ■ how  to 
1 make  them  taste  like  anchovies,  100 
t'.-jn-.b  pie,  receipt  for,  105 
b Stafflordshire  dish  of  Died  herbs  and  liver, 
I 153 

tStains,  various  receipts  for  taking  them 
oc:  of  linen,  211 ; caused  by  acids, 
fruits,  Icc.,  ib.;  howto  take  them  out  of 
I ir.arble,  216 

f ''ealt  pnd'iing,  receipt  for.  111 
f -teaks,  lamb,  cooking  of  69 
t iteaks,  mutton,  different  ways  of  cooking, 
I 67 

I -tee!,  how  to  take  rust  out  of,  217 
I -tie.k  for  brown  or  white  fish  sottps,  90 
I -tone,  how  to  extract  oil  from,  216 
I tone  stairs  and  halls,  liow  to  clean,  216 
I itoves,  cleaning  the  fronts  of  217  j how 
I to  take  the  black  off  the  bright  bars  of 
I ib.;  mixture,  for  cleaning,  ib. 
i traw,  f.,r  domestic  use,  iT 
»■  trawberries,  how  to  preserve  them  whole, 
I 158 ; in  wine,  ib. 

1 ttscco,  an  excellent  kind  which  will  ad- 
I here  to  wood,  2 iO;  Mason’s  washer  for, 
I ib. ; yellow,  211 

I ruffing  f.jr  pike,  haddock,  and  small  cod, 
I 29 

■ fnrgeon,  how  to  dress,  26;  how  to  roast, 
I • 27 ; excellent  imitatioa  of  pickled  stur- 
I geon,  ib. 

ft  iv;king  pig,  how  to  scald,  53  ; directions 

I for  roasting,  59 

ft  act,  preserving  of  151 

ft  act  Jumpiings,  117 

ft  uet  pu/lijings,  receipts  for,  11 1 

ft  Jgar,  hiyw  to  clarify  for  sweetmeats, 

■ 151 

ft  igar  vinegur,  receipt  for,  93 
ft  tg.vn,  direetion-s  for  the  choice  of,  10 
ft  ipper  dish,  a very  pretty  one,  150 

■ ippers,  bills  of  fare  for,  227 


Sweet  dishes,  preparation  of  and  various 
receipts  for,  139  et  seq. 

Sweetbreads,  different  preparations  of  SO; 
fricassee  of  70 

Sweetmeats,  139;  a cnrrael  cover  for,  146; 
preservation  of  and  various  receipts  for, 
154  et  seq. ; for  tarts,  163 ; observations 
on,  161 

Sweet-pot,  receipt  for,  209 
Sweets,  rice  paste  for,  119 
Syllabubs,  London,  Staffordshire,  Somer- 
setsliire,  Devonshire,  and  everlasting, 
150 

Table  beer,  180 

'ransey,  preparation  of  140 

Tapioca  jelly  for  the  sick,  199 

Tarts,  light  paste  for,  122 ; icing  for,  122 ; 

the  various  kinds  of  122,  123 
Tea  cakes,  making  of  174 
Teal,  cooldng  of  81 

Tench,  choosing  of,  21;  preparation  o4 
23 

Tench  broth,  for  the  sick,  199 
Thomback,  preparation  of  27 
Time,  on  the  economy  of  8 
Tin  covers,  how  to  clean,  217 
Tippling  cake,  receipt  for,  123 
Toast  and  water,  for  the  sick.  201 
Tomato  sauce,  receipt  for,  96 
Tongue,  boiling  of  37 
Tongues,  directions  for  roasting,  46,  47;. 
pickling  and  stewing  of  47 ; an  excel- 
lent way  of  doing  them  to  eat  cold,  ib. 
Transparent  pudding,  receipt  for,  112 
Trifle,  receipt  for,  142  ; apple  and  cake,  ib.; 
a froth  to  set  on,  146 

Tripe,  the  various  modes  of  dressing,  43; 
soused,  ib. 

Trout,  liow  to  fry,  23 ; a-la-Gcncvoise,  ib.; 
potting  of  32 

Truffles,  preparation  of  84;  preservation 
of  135 

Trussing,  for  roasting  and  boiling  (’.vith 
engravings),  73,  75 
Tunbridge  cakes,  making  of  173 
Turbot,  directions  for  choosing,  21 ; for 
keeping,  21;  for  boiling,  ib. 

Turkey,  boiling  and  roasting  of  72 ; pulled 
turkey,  ib.;  sauce  for,  91 
Turkey-cock,  directions  for  choosing,  70 
Turkey-patties,  121 
'lurkeys,  management  of  195 
Turnip  pie,  receipt  for,  107 
Turnip  soup,  directions  for  makin;^86 
Turtle,  forcemeat  for,  101 ; Little  eggs  for. 


Uddbb,  directions  for  roasting,  16 

Veal,  fillet  and  breast  of  diroc'ions  for 
carving,  15  ; directions  for  choosing,  3 1; 
Scoteli  collop,sof  53  ; keciiiiig  and  dress- 
ing of  49;  leg,  knuckle,  shouliler,  and 
neck,  a:id  the  various  ways  of  dressing 
them,  ib. ; neck  of  ii-la-braise,  SO ; breast 
of  and  the  different  ways  of  dressing  it. 
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ib. ; chump  of,  a-la-daube,  ib. ; rolls  of, 
61;  harrieo  of,  ib.-,  a dunelra  of,  ib.-, 
mincing  and  potting  of,  ib. ; cutlets  of, 
61,  62;  callops,  scallops,  and  fricandeau 
of,  52,  63  j olives,  cake,  and  sausages  of, 
163 

Veal  broth,  directions  for  making,  84 ; for 
the  sick,  198 

Veal  gravy,  directions  for  making,  92 
Veal  patties,  124 

Veal  pies,  various  receipts  for,  104 
Yegctablemarrow,hoilingorstewingof,129 
Vegetable  pies,  receipt  for,  107 
Vegetable  soup,  directions  for  making,  87 
Vegetables,  to  be  kept,  11 ; their  tendency 
to  corrode  metals,  12;  directions  for 
dressing,  and  various  receipts  for,  129 
e(  teq. ; how  to  boil  them  green,  129 ; 
preservation  of, ' for  eating  in  winter, 
134;  diflerent  kinds  in  season  during 
each  month  of  the  year,  218,  219 
Vendor,  making  of,  185 
Venison,  haunch  of,  directions  for  carving, 
10;  directions  for  choosing,  34;  keep- 
ing and  dressing  of,  38 ; roasting,  stew- 
ing, and  hashing  of,  40;  old  currant 
sauce  for,  90  : how  to  prepare  it  for 
a pasty,  126 

Venison  pasty,  40;  crust  for,  119;  dif- 
ferent preparations  of,  125 
Vessels,  use  of,  12 

Vinegar,  its  tendency  to  corrode  metals, 
12 ; the  various  kinds  of,  98,  99 
Vinegar  whey,  for  the  sick,  204 
Vingaret,  for  cohl  fowl  or  meat,  99 

Wafebs,  making  of,  174 
W.ainscot  oak,  how  to  give  a fine  gloss  to, 
214 


Walnut  ketchup,  preparation  of,  139 
Walnuts,  pickling  of,  138 
Wash-halls,  receipt  for  making,  209 
Waters,  different  preparations  of,  for  the 
sick,  204 

Water  cakes,  making  of,  173 
Water-gruel,  for  the  sick,  203 
Waters,  receipt  for  diferent  kinds  of, 
209,  210 

Weasels,  how  to  preserve  a granary  from 
213 

Welsh  p\idding,  receipt  for,  117 
Welsh  rabbit,  making  of  a,  152 
Wheat  bread,  177 

Whey  butter,  how  to  manage  cream  for, 
191 

Wheys,  different  kinds  of,  for  the  sick, 
204 

Whitings,  choosing  of,  21 ; preparation 
of,  ib. 

Widgeon,  cooking  of,  81 

Wild  ducks,  cooking  of,  81 

Wild  fowl,  roasting  of,  81;  sance  for,  94 

Windsor  beans,  dressing  of,  131 

Wine,  refining  of,  180;  mulling  of,  201; 

stains  caused  by,  211 
Wine  rolls,  148  “ 

Wine  vinegar,  receipt  for,  98 
Wine  whey,  for  the  sick,  204 
Wines,  179 ; receipts  for  making  different 
kinds  of,  181  et  teq. ; remarks  on,  181 
Woodcocks,  cooking  of,  81 
Woollen,  how  to  preserve  from  moths, 
212 

' Yeast,  directions  for  making,  170;  pro- 
I serving  of,  180 
j Yeast  dumplings,  117 
I Yorksliire  pudding,  receipt  for,  117 
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